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There  aro  three  excellent  reaaona  why  my  eountrymen  aliould  have  good 
houses. 

The  first  is,  because  a  good  house  (and  by  this  I  mean  a  fitting,  tasteful, 
and  Mgnificant  dwelling)  is  a  powerful  means  of  eivilizafion.  A  nation,  whose 
rural  population  is  tontent  to  Inein  mean  huts  and  miserable  hovel3,is  certain 
to  be  hehmd  its  neighbors  in  ed  ication  the  arts,  ind  all  that  makes  up  the 
external  si^ns  ot  [rogreii  \Vith  the  perceptmi  of  proportion,  symcetry, 
order,  and  beaut}  atvakens  tlie  desire  for  possession  and  with  them  comes 
that  rehnement  ol  m^nnLis  which  diatongnishes  a  civihzed  from  n  coarse  and 
brutal  people.  So  long  aa  men  are  forced  to  dwell  in  log  huts  and  follow  a 
hunter's  life,  we  must  not  be  surpriaed  at  lynch  law  and  the  use  of  the  howie 
knife.  But,  when  smiling  lawns  and  taatcful  cottages  be^n  to  embellish  a 
country,  we  know  that  order  and  culture  are  eatahliahed.  And,  as  the  first 
incentive  towards  this  change  is  awakened  in  the  minds  of  most  men  by  the 
perception  of  beauty  and  superiority  in  external  objects,  it  must  follow  that 
(he  interest  manifested  in  the  Rural  Aroliitecture  of  a  country  like  this,  has 
much  to  do  with  the  progress  of  its  civilization. 

The  second  reason  is,  because  the  individval  home  has  a  great  social  value 
for  a  people.  Whatever  new  systems  may  be  needed  for  the  regeneration  of 
an  old  and  enfeebled  nation,  we  are  persuaded  that,  in  America,  not  only  ia  the 
distinct  family  the  best  social  form,  but  those  elementary  forces  which  give  rise 
to  (he  highest  genius  and  the  finest  character  may,  for  the  most  part,  bo  traced 
back  to  the  farm-house  and  the  rural  cottage.  It  is  the  solitude  and  freedom 
of  the  family  home  in  the  country  which  constantly  preserves  the  purity  of 
the  nation,  and  invigorates  its  intellectual  powers.  The  battle  of  life,  carried 
on  in  cities,  gives  a  sharper  edge  to  the  weapon  of  character,  but  its  temper  is, 
for  the  most  part,  fixed  amid  those  communings  witJi  nature  and  the  f;imily, 
where  individuality  takes  its  most  natural  and  strongest  development. 

The  third  reason  is,  because  there  is  a  moral  influence  in  a  country  home — 
when,  among  an  educated,  truthful,  and  refined  people,  it  is  an  echo  of  their 
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character — which  is  more  powerilil  than  any  mere  oral  teaehinga  of  virtue 
and  moralitj.  That  fiimily,  whoie  religion  lies  away  from  its  fhreahold,  wil] 
show  but  slender  resulia  ftom  the  beat  teachings,  compared  with  another 
where  the  family  hearth  is  made  a  central  point  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good. 
And  much  of  that  feverish  unrest  ar.d  want  of  balance  between  the  desire  and 
the  fulfilment  of  life,  is  calmed  and  adjusted  by  the  pursuit  of  tastes  which 
result  in  making  a  little  world  of  the  family  home,  where  fmthfulncss,  beauty, 
and  order  have  the  largest  dominion. 

The  mere  sentiment  of  home,  with  its  thousand  aaaociationa,  haa,  like  a 
sli'ong  anchor,  saved  many  a  man  from  shipwreck  in  the  storms  of  life.  How 
much  the  moral  influence  of  that  sentiment  may  be  increased,  by  making  the 
homo  all  that  it  ahonld  be,  and  how  much  an  attachment  is  strengthened  by  every 
external  sign  of  beanty  that  awakens  love  in  the  young,  are  so  well  understood, 
that  they  need  no  demonstratioii  here.  All  to  which  the  heart  can  attach  itself 
in  youth,  and  the  memory  linger  fondly  over  in  riper  years,  contributes  largely 
to  our  stock  of  happmeaa,  and  to  the  elevation  of  the  moral  character.  For 
this  reason,  the  condition  of  the  family  home — in  this  country  where  every  man 
may  have  a  home — should  be  raised,  fill  it  shall  symbolize  the  best  character 
and  pursuits,  and  the  dearest  affections  and  enjoyments  of  social  life. 

After  the  volumes  I  have  previously  written  on  this  aubjeet,  it  is  needleas  for 
me  to  add  more  on  the  purpose  of  this  work.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  proper  that  I 
should  say,  tliat  it  ia  rather  intended  to  develop  the  growing  taste  of  the  people, 
than  as  a  aoientiHe  work  on  art.  Rural  Architecture  is,  indeed,  so  much  more 
a  sentiment,  and  so  much  leas  a  science,  than  Civil  Architecture,  that  tlie  ma- 
jority of  persons  will  always  build  for  themselves,  and,  unconsciously,  throw 
something  of  their  own  character  into  their  dwellings.  To  do  this  well  and 
gracefully,  and  not  awkwardly  and  clumsily,  is  always  found  more  difficult  than 
is  supposed,  I  have,  therefore,  written  this  volume,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
of  some  little  assistance  to  the  popular  taste.  For  the  sajnc  reason,  1  have 
endeavored  to  explain  the  whole  aubjeet  in  so  familiar  a  manner,  as  to  interest 
all  classes  of  readers  who  can  find  any  thing  interesting  in  (he  beauty,  conven- 
ience, or  fitness  of  a  house  in  the  country.  A.  J.  D. 
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COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

SECTIOl^"  I. 
ON  THE  REAL  MEANING  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

Cektainlt  the  national  taste  is  not  a  matter  of  little  moment, 
Whether  another  planet  shall  be  discovered  beyond  le  Vemer's 
may  or  may  not  affect  the  happiness  of  a  whole  country ;  but 
whether  a  young  and  progressive  people  shall  develop  ideas 
of  heaaty,  harmony,  and  moral  significance  in  their  daily  lives ; 
whether  the  arts  shall  he  so  understood  and  cultivated  as  to 
elevate  and  dignify  the  character ;  whether  the  country  homes 
of  a  whole  people  shall  embody  such  ideas  of  beauty  and  truth 
as  shall  elevate  and  purify  its  feelings ; — these  are  questions  of 
no  mean  or  trifling  importance. 

Now,  the  real  progress  which  a  people  makes  in  any  of  the 
fine  arts,  must  depend  on  the  public  eensibihty  and  the  pnbhc 
taste.  Sensibility  to  beauty  must  exist,  and  there  must  he  some 
means  afforded  of  developing  and  cultivating  the  taste;  for, 
liowever  instinctive  and  natm'al  a  gift  the  former  may  be,  a 
correct  taste  is  only  the  result  of  education:  the  feeling  must 
be  guided  by  the  judgment. 

While  a  general   ignorance  on  the  subject  of  architecture 

among  us,  must  be  admitted,  we  must  also  avow  that  the  live- 
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3  COUBTET  HOUSES. 

liest  interest  in  it  is  now  strongly  felt  on  all  sides.  And  thia 
very  ignorance  is  mainly  owing  to  the  dry  and  tairen  manner 
in  which  architects  have  usually  written  on  the  real  meaning  or 
philosophy  of  their  art.  It  would  seem  that  men  who  work  out 
beantiftil  thoughts  in  ponderous  stone,  seldom  wield  so  sKght  an 
implement  as  a  pen  with  grace  and  power.  Why  else  should 
nine-tenths  of  even  the  educated,  believe  that  the  whole  circle 
of  architecture  ia  comprised  in  the  five  Orders;  or,  at  most, 
that  a  Greek  temple  and  a  Gothic  cathedral  are  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  the  art?  "Why  should  so  many  of  the  most  intelligent 
persons  imagiae,  that  Domestic  Architecture  is  only  perfect 
when  it  is  similar  to  that  of  public  edifices ;  or,  at  least,  when 
it  borrows  all  its  ornaments  from  such  stnictures? 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  lay  bare  the  principles  of  an  art,  com- 
poiuided  thus  of  the  Usefid  and  the  Beautiful ;  to  show  how  and 
why  it  appe^s  so  powerfully  to  the  whole  nature  of  man — to  his 
senses,  his  heart,  and  his  understanding. 

But  it  is,  perhaps,  this  very  compound  nature  of  Architectnre, 
this  appeal  which  it  makes  to  the  sensation,  the  sentiment,  and 
the  knowledge  of  man,  which  has  left  it  in  so  unsatisfectory  a 
shape  to  the  popidar  apprehension ;  which  has  caused  it  to  be 
looked  upon  by  some  as  the  mere  province  of  the  builder ;  by 
others,  as  the  object  of  enthusiastic  admiration,  and  by  the  rest 
as  a  subject  of  scientific  investigation ;  until  half  the  world  ima- 
gines the  beauty  of  an  edifice,  hke  genius,  to  be  a  happy  acci- 
dent, to  be  enjoyed  when  found,  but  as  difficult  to  seize  as  the 
rainbow  itself 

It  would  be  a  boon  to  the  age,  if  some  gifted  artist  would 
show  the  world  tte  secret  sources  of  the  influence  which  Archi- 
tecture wields  in  all  civilized  nations.    This  is  as  far  beyond 
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GUI'  province  as  our  ability.  Still,  we  must  be  indulged  in  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  elements  of  interest  ■whicli  Architecture  possesses 
for  the  human  mind,  and  a  glance  at  the  partially  concealed 
sources  of  that  power  which  it  exerts  over  our  hearts  and  un- 
derstandings. 

Something  of  this  kind  seems  to  us  to  be  demanded  by  the 
inquiring  mind  aJid  the  expanding  taste  of  tur  people;  and 
Domestic  Architecture  itself,  which,  amid  the  louder  claims  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  art,  has  been  too  much  neglected,  seems 
to  demand  a  higher  consideration  in  a  country  where  the  ease 
of  obtaining  a  house  and  land,  and  the  ability  of  almost  every 
industrious  citizen  to  build  his  own  house,  constitute  a  distinc- 
tive feature  of  national  prosperity. 

THE  USEFUL  IN  AEOHirEOrOKE, 

The  senses  make  the  first  demand  in  almost  every  path  in 
human  life.  The  necessity  of  shelter  from  the  cold  and  heat, 
from  sun  and  shower,  leads  man  at  first  to  hdld  a  TuxHtation. 

What  this  habitation  shall  be,  depends  partly  on  the  habits  of 
the  man,  partly  on  the  climate  in  which  he  lives.  If  he  is  a 
shepherd  and  leads  a  wandering  life,  he  pitches  a  tent.  If  he  is 
a  hunter,  he  builds  a  rude  hut  of  logs  or  sMns.  If  he  is  a  tiller 
of  the  soil,  he  constructs  a  dwelling  of  timber  or  stones,  or 
lodges  in  the  caverns  of  the  rocky  hill-sides. 

As  a  mere  animal,  man's  first  necessity  is  to  provide  shelter ; 
and,  as  he  is  not  governed  by  the  constructive  instinct  of  other 
animals,  the  clumsiest  form  which  secures  him  against  the  in- 
clemency of  the  seasons,  often  appears  sufficient:  there  is 
scarcely  any  design    apparent  in  its    arrangement,  and    the 
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smallest  amount  of  convenience  is  found  in  its  interior.  This 
is  the  first,  primitive,  or  savage  idea  of  'building.  Let  us  look 
a  step  higher  in  the  scale  of  improvement. 

On  the  eastern  borders  of  Europe  is  a  tribe  or  nation  of  the 
Sclavonic  people,  called  the  Oroals,  who  may  be  said  to  he  only 
upon  the  verge  of  civilization.  They  lead  a  rude,  forest,  and 
agricultural  life.  They  know  nothing  of  the  refinements  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.  They  hve  in  coarse,  yet  strong  and  wann 
houses.  But  their  apartments  are  as  rude  as  their  manners, 
and  their  cattle  frequently  share  the  same  rooms  with  them- 
selves. 

Our  third  example  may  be  found  in  any  portion  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  nothing  less  common  than  a  plain,  rectangular 
house,  built  of  timber  from  the  forest  saw-mOl,  with  a  roof  to 
cover  it,  windows  to  light  it,  and  doors  to  enter  it.  The  heat 
is  kept  out  by  shutters,  and  the  cold  by  fires  burnt  in  chimneys. 
It  ia  well  and  strongly  huHt ;  it  affords  perfect  protection  to  the 
physical  nature  of  man ;  and  it  serves,  so  far  as  a  house  can 
serve,  all  the  most  imperative  wants  of  tte  body.  It  is  a 
warm,  comfortable,  convenient  dwelUng. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  all  these  grades  of  man's  hfe,  and  the 
dwellings  which  typify  them,  only  one  idea  has  aa  yet  mani- 
fested itself  in  his  architecture — viz.  that  of  utility.  In  the 
Bavage,  the  half  civilized,  and  the  civilized  states,  the  idea  of 
the  useful  and  the  convenient  differ,  but  only  in  degree.  It  is 
still  what  will  best  serve  the  body — ^what  will  best  shelter, 
lodge,  feed,  and  warm  us — which  demands  the  whole  attention 
of  the  mere  builder  of  houses. 

It  would  be  as  false  to  call  only  this.  Architecture,  as  to  caU 
the  gamut  music,  or  to  consider  rhymes  poetry,  and  yet  it  ia 
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the  framework  or  skeleton  on  which  Architecture  grows  and 
wakens  into  life;  without  which,  indeed,  it  can  no  more  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  a  fine  art,  than  perfect  language  can  exist  without 
Bounds. 

There  are  also  certain  principlea  which  belong  to  htUding 
(as  this  useful  part  of  Architecture  is  properly  called),  which  are 
of  the  utmost  importance,  since  they  may  not  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  violated  ■without  proving  more  or  less  destructive  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  finest  work. 

Many  of  these  are  mechanical  principles  involved  in  mason- 
ry, in  carpentry,  and  other  kinds  of  artisanship,  which  are  snf 
ficiently  familiar  in  their  nature  to  the  general  reader,  and  are 
subjects  of  technical  expertnesa  on  the  part  of  those  employed 
in  building. 

But  there  are  also  other  principles  besides  these,  which 
govern  the  workmen  in  their  labors,  and  which  must  always 
control  even  him  who  only  aims  at  the  useful  in  Architecture. 

The  fiist  and  most  obvious  of  these  rules  of  utility  is,  that 
the  cost  of  the  building  shall  not  exceed  the  means  of  the  owner 
or  occupant.  Out  of  a  want  of  practical  knowledge  in  the  build- 
er grow,  not  unfrequently,  mistakes  that  arc  fatal  to  the  use  of 
a  house,  since,  if  too  much  is  expended  in  the  whole  structure, 
the  owner  may  be  forced  to  sell  it  to  another,  rather  than  enjoy 
it  himself:  if  too  much  is  expended  on  a  part,  the  economy 
necessary  in  the  remainder,  inay  render  parts  of  the  house 
uncomfortable  from  defects  in  their  constraction. 

The  second  mle  governs  iiie  cLuality  of  the  materials  and 
workmanship  employed  in  the  construction.  That  the  mate- 
rials should  be  of  the  soundest  and  best  quality  in  the  best 
edifices,  and  of  ample  strength  and  durability  for  the  end  in 
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view,  even  in  those  of  the  humblest  class,  is  a  iiile  which  may 
never  he  for  a  moment  violated  by  the  huilder,  without  injuiy 
to  the  Btructure.  Nature  here,  as  always,  moat  he  constantly 
respected,  oi-  she  punish^  severely  alt  iniringements  of  her 
laws.  A  wall  that  is  not  perpendicular,  a  foundation  that  is 
not  firm,  a  roof  that  is  not  tight,  a  chimney  that  smokes, 
sooner  or  later,  but  inevitably,  shows  the  hmlder's  want  of 
comprehension  or  respect  for  the  laws  of  gravitation  or  the 
atmosphere,  and  impairs  or  destroys  the  usefulness  of  all  archi- 
tecture. 

The  last  and  highest  rale  of  utiHty  is  that  which  involves 
convenience.  In  all  architecture,  adaptation  to  the  end  in 
view  is  important;  in  domestic  architecture  it  is  a  principle 
which,  in  its  influence  on  our  daily  lives,  our  physical  comfort 
and  enjoyment,  is  paramount  and  imperative.  Hence,  however 
fuU  of  ornament  or  luxury  a  house  may  he,  if  its  apartments 
do  not  afford  that  convenience,  comfort,  and  adaptation  to 
human  ■wants,  which  the  habits  of  those  who  are  to  live  in  it 
demand,  it  most  always  fail  to  satisfy  us,  or  to  merit  the 
approval  of  the  most  matter-of-fact  critic.  Such  a  house  may 
be  compared  to  a  column  with  weU-moulded  shaft  and  richly 
decorated  capital,  hut  composed  of  such  flimsy  material  that 
it  will  bear  no  weight;  or,  to  a  person  whose  education  has 
been  that  of  accomplishments,  with  a  total  neglect  of  solid 
accLuirements, 

This  practical  part  of  arcMtecture  involves,  more  particu- 
larly, what  is  called  the  plan  of  a  building — providing  apart- 
ments for  the  various  wants  of  domestic  and  social  life; 
adaptiiig  the  size  of  such  apartments  to  their  respective 
uses,   and   all   other  points   which    the    progress    of   modem 
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civilization  has  made  neceasary  to  our  comfort  and  enjoyment 
within-doors. 

The  illustration  of  these  points  will  be  found,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  in  the  treatment  of  the  varione  designs  which 
follow.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  no  absolute  rules 
for  guidance  can  be  laid  down  here.  Domestic  life  varies 
not  only  in  different  countries,  but  even  in  different  portions 
of  a  territory  so  broad  as  that  of  the  United  States.  Even 
different  families  have  somewhat  various  habits,  and  therefore 
require  different  accommodations.  The  ingenuity  and  talents 
of  the  architect  mnst  therefore  be  put  in  full  activity,  even 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  humblest  platfonn  of  his 
art.  And  we  may  add,  that  it  is  a  proof  of  weakness  rather 
than  strength,  to  treat  with  the  slightest  neglect,  Ihis,  its 
wholly  utilitarian  side.  To  the  majority  of  manldnd  the 
useful  is  the  largest  satisfaction  derived  from  architecture; 
and  while  an  able  architect  will  always  treat  the  materials 
placed  in  his  hands  for  a  new  design,  so  as  to  give  something 
of  the  expression  of  beauty  even  to  the  simplest  forms,  he 
mnet  never  imagine  that  in  his  art  he  can  largely  neglect  the 
nseftil  for  the  beautiful.  As  in  the  ApoUo  every  muscle  must 
be  found  which  enters  into  the  body  of  the  hardiest  day- 
laborer,  BO  in  all  perfect  architecture  no  principle  of  utility 
will  be  found  sacrificed  to  beauty,  but  only  elevated  and 
ennobled  by  it. 
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THE  BEAUTiFLL  IS  AKCHTEECTUEE. 

We  haye  shown  as  yet,  only  the  UeeM  in  architecture.  At 
least,  we  have  endeavored  to  show  how  an  edifice  may  combine 
fitness  in  all  respects,  how  it  may  he  strong,  well  built,  warm, 
comfortable,  and  convenient,  and  no  more.  To  attaui  this 
there  is  no  need  of  its  displaying  any  appreciable  grace,  har- 
mony, or  beauty ;  nay,  it  may  be  even  faulty  in  its  proportions, 
and  unpleasing  in  effect.  Such  examples  are,  in  fact,  every 
day  before  us — buUdings  which  completely  answer  the  useful 
requiremeuts  of  man,  and  yet  give  not  a  ray  of  pleasure  or 
satisfaction  to  his  heart  or  understanding.  And  yet  there  are 
persons  who,  because  the  Useful  and  the  Beautiful,  in  some 
arts,  may  be  most  intimately  combined,  imagine  that  they  are 
identical.  This  is  the  grossest  error,  of  which,  if  the  common- 
place buildings  we  have  just  quoted  are  not  a  sufficient 
refatation,  abundant  others  may  be  drawn  every  day  from  the 
works  of  nature  or  art, 

A  head  of  grain,  one  of  the  most  useful  of  vegetable  forms, 
is  not  so  beautiful  as  a  rose ;  an  ass,  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
animals,  is  not  so  beautiful  as  a  gaaeUe ;  a  cotton-mill,  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  modem  structures,  is  not  so  beautiful  as  the 
temple  of  Vesta;  yet  no  one  thinks  of  comparing  them  for 
utility. 

The  truth  then  is  undeniable,  that  the  Beautiful  is,  intrin- 
sically, something  quite  distinct  from  the  Useful.  It  appeals  to 
a  whoUy  different  part  of  our  nature;  it  requires  another 
portion  of  our  being  to  receive  and  enjoy  it. 

There  are  many,  to  whose  undeveloped  natures  the  Useful  is 
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sufficient;  tut  there  are,  also,  not  a  few  who  yearn,  with  an 
instinct  as  strong  as  for  life  itself,  for  tlie  manifestation  of  a 
higher  attribute  of  matter — the  Beautiful. 

"We  have  said  that  the  Useful  in  architecture  is  tased  wholly 
on  the  physical  wants  of  man;  that  it  is  a  response  to  the 
demand  of  our  senses. 

We  may  also  add  iJiat  the  Eeautifid  is  an  original  instinct  of 
the  sentiment  of  our  nature.  It  is  a  worship,  by  the  heart,  of  a 
higher  perfection  manifested  in  material  forms. 

To  see,  or  rather  to  feel  how,  in  nature,  matter  is  ennobled  by 
being  thus  touched  by  a  single  thought  of  beauty,  how  it  is 
almost  deified  by  being  made  to  shadow  forth,  even  dimly.  His 
attributes,  constitutes  the  profound  and  thrilling  satisfaction 
which  we  experience  in  contemplating  the  external  works  of 
God.  To  be  keenly  sensible  of  the  power  of  even  the  imperfect 
reproduction  of  such  ideas  in  tlie  various  fine  arts — poetry, 
music,  paLOting,  sculpture,  architecture,  etc. — ^is  to  acknowledge 
the  power  of  beauty  over  our  feelings  in  another  and  a  more 
personal  form. 

To  desire  to  surround  ourselves  with  such  somxies  of  enjoy- 
ment, ratber  than  to  be  content  with  mere  utility,  is  only  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  sentiment  which,  next  to  the 
religious  one,  is  the  purest  and  noblest  part  of  our  nature. 

Looking  at  the  subject  before  us,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if 
it  is  a  step  forward  in  ciTibzation  to  separate  ourselves  fi'om  our 
cattle,  rather  than  sliare  our  apartments  with  them,  like  the 
Croats,  it  is  a  much  higher  step  to  evince,  by  the  beauty  of  our 
architecture,  that  our  hearts  are  alive  to  some  of  the  highest 
emotions  of  which  they  are  capable. 

"Wbat  is  beauty  in  architecture?    In  order  to  rid  ourselves 
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of  the  vagne  and  indefinite  meaning  wMch  hanga  about  thiB 
part  o£  our  subject,  like  a  tMcb  mist,  in  the  minds  of  most 
persons,  let  ua  examine  it  somewhat  closely. 

All  beauty  in  architecture  seems  to  us  to  resolve  itself  into 
two  kinds — Absokite  and  Jidaii/ue. 

AzeaoLtTTE  beautt  lies  in  the  expression,  in  material  forms,  of 
those  ideas  of  perfection  which  are  tmiversal  in  their  applicar 
tion.  We  find  them  in  nature  as  weU  as  in  art.  "We  find  them 
in  the  figures  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  the  orbits  of  planets,  in 
drops  of  water,  in  animal  forms,  in  the  growth  of  trees,  in 
ttie  structures  of  crystals.  This  proves  not  only  that  they 
are  divine  in  their  origin,  but  that  they  pervade  aU  time  and 
spaee.  These  typical  ideas  of  beauty  are  pkopoetion,  sym- 
metry, TAEiETY,  HAKMONT,  and  cNiTT.  They  may  be  called 
abstract  ideas  of  beauty  of  form,  and  apply  to  all  the  arts,  as 
well  as  to  every  thing  in  nature — to  a  symphony  of  Beethoven 
or  a  statue  by  Powers,  as  well  as  to  the  sublime  curve  of  Nia- 
gara or  the  varied  outlines  of  the  Alps. 

In  order  that  the  uninitiated  reader  may  be  able  to  analyze 
and  understand  these  universal  ideas  of  Beauty,  let  as  look  at 
them,  architecturally,  a  little  in  detail. 

A  fundamental  idea  of  the  Beautiful  in  architecture  is  Pro- 
portion. 

Peopoetioh,  in  material  objects,  is  the  relation  of  individual 
parts  to  the  whole.  Mr.  EusMn  has  cleverly  defined  it  to  be 
"the  sensible  relation  of  quantities."  In  all  the  arts,  it  is  the 
realization  of  the  most  perfect  idea  of  the  height,  breadth, 
outlme,  and  form  of  the  object  aimed  at,  and  therefore  involves 
the  highest  single  feeling  of  pure  material  beauty. 

In  architecture,  proportion  is  shown  first  in  the  composition 
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of  the  outline  or  mass  of  the  entire  building.  If  endowed  with 
this  quality,  it  will  neither  be  too  long  nor  too  broad,  too  low 
nor  too  high.  It  will  exhibit  to  the  eye,  at  a  glance,  that  nice 
relation  of  all  the  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole,  wMch 
gives  to  that  whole  the  stamp  of  the  best,  most  suitable,  and 
perfect  form. 

Proportion  may  be  shown  in  the  smalleet  building  as  well  as 
in  the  largest;  in  a  cottage  of  twenty  feet  as  well  as  in  St. 
Peter's  of  ten  acres.  In  the  former,  however,  it  ia  much  more 
simple,  as  it  involves  only  the  height  and  breadth  of  a  few 
parts:  in  the  latter,  it  is  evolved  by  the  skilful  grouping  of 
many  parts.  Hence,  in  lai^e  piles  of  buildings,  the  central 
mass  is  raised  up  in  a  dome-lite  or  pyramidal  form,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  whole,  but  also  to  give  that  proportion  of 
the  whole  which  great  extent  and  the  mnltiplication  of  parts 
render  neceesaiy.  But  proportion  does  not  merely  govern  the 
form  of  the  whole  mass  in  architecture;  it  descends  into  the 
Bmallest  details.  It  demands  that  the  height  of  a  room,  of  a 
window,  or  a  door,  should  accord  with  its  breadth  and  length 
The  minutest  object,  the  smallest  details,  are  equally  capable  of 
expressing  it.  It  applies  as  well  to  the  form  of  a  cornice,  a 
moulding,  or  an  ornament,  as  to  the  whole  outline  of  the  edifice 
itself. 

Proportion,  in  architecture,  has  been  aptly  likened,  by  a 
Germaji  writer,  to  time  in  music — that  measure  which  confers 
a  completeness  of  form  on  the  entire  melody ;  and  though  the 
parallel  cannot  be  carried  so  closely  as  to  enable  ua  strictly  to 
agree  with  Madame  de  Stitel,  who  called  architecture  "frozen 
music,"  the  iUustration  is  scarcely  lees  forcible. 

That  proportioE  is  one  of  those  qualities  of  beauty  most 
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oniversaUy  felt,  it  does  not  require  any  argument  of  ours  to 
prove.  The  immediate  delight  which  all  persons  experience 
in  a  well-proportioned  human  figure,  a  statue,  or  a  Grecian 
column,  is  well  known.  That  this  is  quite  independent  of  edu- 
cation, that  it  only  requires  sensibility  to  beauty,  is  equally 
true.  Hence  the  want  of  proportion  in  a  bmlding  is  felt  as  a 
great  and  irremediable  defect,  at  the  first  glance,  by  many  who 
are  totally  ignorant  of  architecture  as  an  art;  and  hence,  if 
absent,  it  is  a  fundamental  want,  for  which  no  decoration,  no 
style,  no  beauty  of  parts,  however  excellent  in  themselves,  can 
ever  wholly  compensate. 

One  would  suppose  that  some  definite  rules  would  have  been 
deduced  for  the  production  of  so  fundamental  a  quality  as  this, 
in  architecture.*  But  no  such  rules  exist  at  the  present  day, 
and  its  production  seems  to  depend  mainly  on  the  genius  of  the 
artist.  That  education  and  study  of  the  best  examples  will  aid 
in  the  appreciation  of  it,  ia  imdonbtedly  true ;  but  the  many 
blunders  in  proportion,  which  the  worts  of  modem  artists  ex- 
hibit, prove  that  it  is  one  of  the  qualities  of  beauty  less  vividly 
felt,  and  less  easily  produced,  than  any  other,  at  the  present  time, 

SyMMEiKT  is  that  quality  of  beauty  in  material  objects  which 
may  be  defined,  that  balance  of  opposite  pa/rts  necessary  to 
fonn  an  agreeable  whole.  Thus,  in  the  human  figure,  it  is  the 
joining  of  the  opposite  sides,  each  with  its  separate  limbs,  which 
makes  the  whole  symmetrical :  if  an  arm  is  wanting,  the  sym- 
metry is  destroyed.     In  trees,  it  is  seen  in  the  balance  of  the  op- 

*  TSi.  Hay,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  iiigemoua  ireatiee  od  Beautj  of  Form,  lias 
eDdeavored  to  prove  tbat  ihe  Oreelis,  whose  architecture  ceifaiuly  displays  tlie 
most  perfect  propor^oai,  were  possessed  of  a  system  of  nilea  which  enabled 
Siem  uniformly  lo  prodooe  it 
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poBite  sides  of  tlieir  beads :  if  a  large  limb  is  cut  away,  the 
balance  is  lost.  In  architecture,  it  is  the  airangeraent  on  each 
side  of  a  centre,  of  two  parts  that  balance  each  other,  and  that 
do  not  make  a  whole  withont  this  centre.  Hence  the  superior 
effect  of  a  building  whicli  is  a  plain  cube  with  a  wing  on  each 
side,  over  a  cube  without  wings.  The  wings  raise  the  character 
of  the  form  from  uniformity  to  symmetry. 

This  leads  us  to  remark  here,  that  regularity  and  uniformity, 
t\vo  qualities  common  in  architecture,  are  often  classed  as  dis- 
tinct elements  of  beauty  in  themselves.  They  may  be  such,  in 
an  artistical  point  of  view,  as  denoting  the  presence  of  art,  but 
they  are,  in  fact,  only  primary  steps  towards  symmetry,  which 
comprehends  them  both.  A  regula/f  building  in  architectm^  is 
one  in  which  a  given  form  ia  repeated  at  regular  distances,  such 
as  a  square  house  in  which  the  same  windows  and  doors  ai-e 
repeated  at  regular  intervals,  or  a  long  row  of  houses  in  a 
street,  in  which  the  same  general  forms  are  regularly  repeated. 

A  imifoTtn,  building  is  one  in  which  the  same  forme  are 
repeated  on  all  sides ;  as  a  cubical  house  with  the  same  windows 
al!  round,  or  a  block  formed  of  two  or  more  houses  exactly 
alike,  and  placed  side  by  sida 

Symmetry  involves  something  more.  It  asks  for  a  central 
part,  which  shall  connect  the  two  other  parts  into  a  whole,  and 
thereby  make  something  involving  a  more  complete  idea  than 
regularity  and  tmiformity.  Thus  Design  VI.  is  a  symmetri- 
cal cottage,  from  the  front  of  which  neither  the  central  part 
nor  the  sides  can  be  taken  away  ■without  destroying  the  com- 
position as  a  whole.  The  difference  between  this  and  a  regular 
or  a  uniform  building  of  the  same  length,  is  that  the  latter 
might  be  divided   into  several  parts,  each  of  which  is  equally 
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regular  and  uniform,  and  therefore  as  complete  in  itself  aa  the 
whole  building. 

Symmetry  is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  all  architecture. 
The  author  of  "  Modem  Painters"  conceives  it  to  he  the  symbol 
oiabsi!ractj'us6iGe;  and  certainly,  in  material  forms,  when  joined 
to  proportion,  it  conveys  at  once  an  idea  of  completeness  ot 
form,  which  gives  imivereal  satisfaction.  The  Grecian  temples 
owe  to  these  two  elements  their  great  and  lasting  power  over 
the  human  mind  for  so  many  ages;  for  it  is  a  beauty  which 
may  be  bestowed  on  a  cottage,  a  villa,  or  indeed  any  kind  of 
building;  and  ae  it  is  one  -whicli  appeals  intuitively  \a  eveiy 
mind,  it  is  never  neglected  1^  artists  wlio  wish  to  impre^  the 
Beautiftd  upon  their  works. 

Symmetry  is  quite  distinct  from  proportion.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  remember  that  it  is  a  balance  made  between  op- 
posite parte,  and  that  proportion  is  the  relation  between  aU 
the  parts,  to  comprehend  it  more  clearly.  Thus,  a  statue  may 
be  perfectly  symmetrical  on  all  sides,  and  yet  too  short  or  too 
high  in  its  proportions.  The  central  part  of  a  symmetrical 
building,  like  that  in  Design  TT.,  might  be  raised  or  lowered 
et,  without  injuring  the  symmetry  of  the  composition, 
!i  the  proportion  would  be  at  once  destroyed. 

It  has  been  justly  said,  that  though  symmetry  is  not  the  high- 
est quality  of  beauty,  yet  no  object  can  be  perfectly  beauti&l 
without  it.  Hence,  in  many  beautiful  objecte,  where,  from  the 
nature  of  the  structure  or  pm^ses,  exact  or  regular  symmetry 
is  impossible,  a  certain  balance  must  be  found,  before  they  can 
give  fidl  satisfaction.  There  are,  then,  in  nature  and  art,  two 
kinds  of  symmetry;  that  which  is  regular,  and  strikes  us  at  a 
glance,  like  that  of  a  poplar  or  fir  tree  whose  limbs  are  equal  on 
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all  sides  of  the  head ;  and  tJiat  which  la  irregular,  such  as  we 
see  in  a  spreading  oak  with  branehea  imequalj  but  forming 
altogether  a  head  which  is  equally  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
tho  tnmk. 

The  strict  application  of  the  principle  of  a  regular  balance  of 
parts,  as  it  would  be  deduced  from  our  remarks,  would  prevent 
our  finding  any  symmetry  in  all  irregular  biuldings.  But  in 
fact  this  is  not  the  case.  The  most  irregidar  building,  if  com- 
posed by  an  artist  of  genius,  will  always  evince  symmetry; 
that  is  to  say,  it  will  form  an  outline,  in  wMch  tiiere  wiU  be 
a  central  portion  or  point,  which  unites  two  sides  into  one 
synmietrical  whole;  two  parts,  which,  if  they  do  not  balance 
each  other  in  exact  fonns  and  proportions  as  in  regular  sym- 
metry, do  balance  in  the  general  impression  which  they  make 
on  the  eye,  in  the  mass  and  grouping  of  the  composition.  The 
viUas  in  Designs  XXI.,  XXTI.,  are  examples  of  irregular  sym- 
metry, tmd  may  be  compared  with  the  symmetrical  villas,  in 
some  of  the  other  designs.  Any  building  so  irregular  as  not 
to  show  some  recognition  of  this  principle  of  irregular  sym- 
metry, can  never  be  called  beautiful,  though  it  may  be  strikingly 
odd  or  grotesque. 

We  may  remark  here,  that  buildings  in  an  irregular  style, 
highly  expressive  of  irregular  symmetry,  are  much  more  striking 
in  a  pictm'esque  point  of  view,  and  are  therefore  preferred  by 
many  artists.  They  are  more  expressive  of  character  and  in- 
dividuality (in  other  words,  of  relative  beauty)  than  of  ab- 
stract or  nniversal  beauty;  and  while  they  are,  perhap,  not 
so  agreeable  to  the  imiversal  mind,  they  are  far  more  so  to 
certain  mental  organizations.  "We  may  also  add,  that  irregular 
symmetry  can  rarely  be  expressed,  with  much  success,  in  a 
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small  edifice.  It  requires  considerable  extent,  and  tlie  introduc- 
tion of  a  variety  of  parts,  to  enable  one  to  introduce  tliis  quality, 
in  a  manner  altogether  satisfactory,  in  a  dwelling  of  small  size. 
For  this  reason  those  cottages  and  small  villas  give  the  greatest 
pleasure,  in  which  proportion  and  regular  symmetry  are  the 
prevailing  elements  of  beauty. 

VAEiETr,  though  always  a  subordinate,  is  still  an  essential 
quality  of  absolute  beauty.  As,  in  nature,  it  gives  richness  and 
interest  to  landscape,  to  sky,  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms, so,  in  art,  it  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  by  the 
diversity  which  it  affords  in  the  arrangement,  sizes,  or  forms  of 
the  different  parte.  In  architecture,  variety  is  of  the  greatest 
value,  often  preventing  simple  foi-ms  from  degenerating  into 
baldness,  or  plain  broad  surfaces  from  being  monotonouB,  by  its 
power  in  the  arrangement  or  the  decoration  of  details ;  for  it 
is  in  the  details  of  regular  and  symmetrical  buildings,  such  as 
the  cornices,  mouldings,  etc.,  that  variety  is  chiefly  to  be 
introduced.  In  irregular  buildinga  there  may  also  be  variety 
in  the  various  parts,  projections,  recesses,  towers,  etc.  A  slight 
difference  in  the  forms,  sizes,  or  decorations  of  certain  parta 
of  a  building,  is  sufficient  to  give  it  an  expression  of  variety, 
and  by  the  judicious  employment  of  this  quality,  every  archi- 
tect is  able  to  increase  the  beauty  of  his  whole  composition. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  tbat  in  architecture,  even  more 
than  in  the  other  arts,  it  must  be  kept  under  the  control  of  the 
judgment,  since,  if  carried  to  a  great  length,  it  leads  to  confu- 
sion, the  result  of  which  is  always  painful  and  destructive  of  all 
beauty.  Intricacy,  which  is  a  complex  sort  of  variety,  is  there- 
fore to  be  avoided  in  domestic  architecture,  as  likely  to  I 
wearisome  and  perplexing. 
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Haemost  ie  an  element  of  beauty  little  understood,  though 
in  the  highest  degree  nec(^ssary  to  our  enjoyment  of  all  com- 
plicated or  elaborate  productions.  It  may  he  defined,  an  agree- 
ment made  in  the  midst  of  the  variety  of  forms,  sounds,  or 
colors,  hy  some  one  feeling  which  pervades  the  whole  and  brings 
all  the  varied  parts  into  an  agreeable  relation  with  each  other. 

Thus,  in  landscapes  involving  the  utmost  variety  of  colors 
and  forms,  the  softening  effect  of  the  atmosphere  spread  over 
them  brings  all  into  harmony :  in  music,  changes  of  opposite 
character  are  brought  into  hartnony  by  dominant  chord's:  in 
painting,  strong  contrasts  of  colors  are  introduced,  not  only 
without  discord,  but  with  a  most  powerful  and  agreeable  effect, 
by  the  introduction  of  some  other  tint  or  some  pervading  tone 
that  brings  the  whole  into  harmony. 

In  architecture,  harmony,  in  its  highest  sense,  is  only  possible 
in  buildings  of  considerable  extent,  where  there  is  sufficient 
variety  of  form  and  outline  in  the  parts  to  demand  its  presence. 
In  simple  and  regular  buildings,  when  the  same  forms  are 
repeated  with  little  or  no  variation  throughout,  harmony  can- 
not exist,  because  there  is  no  tendency  to  confusion  or  disa- 
greement ;  and  the  beauty  of  harmony  is  only  felt  when  it  so 
presides  over  all,  like  the  charm  of  a  golden  temper,  or  the  glow 
of  a  rich  sunset,  as  to  bring  every  thing  it  touches  under  the 
influence  of  its  magical  power  for  unison. 

As  simple  examples  of  the  production  of  harmony,  we  may 
mention  the  Ionic  column,  in  which  the  agreement  between  the 
circular  lines  of  the  shaft  and  the  straight  line  of  the  entablature 
is  brought  about  by  the  intermediate,  partly  straight  and  partly 
curved  lines  of  the  volutes.  Li  Gothic  architccfcuie,  the  square- 
headed  door  and  window  heads  are  made  to  harmonize  with 
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those  of  pointed  fci-m,  by  introducing  an  arclied  spandril 
under  the  equare-head.  A  rosette  in  the  middle  of  a  square 
ceiling,  is  out  of  harmony  with  it ;  but  it  may  be  made  to 
harmonize,  by  surrounding  it  with  a  border  in  whieli  the  two 
forma  are  ingeniously  blended.  The  fa^de  of  a  villa  in  which  a 
round  tower  ia  joined  to  the  square  angles  of  straight  walls,  is 
destitute  of  harmony ;  but  harmony  is  made  by  repeating  the 
same  feeling  of  the  beauty  of  the  curve  in  the  arched  windows. 
(See  the  Norman  villa — Design  XXT.)  In  Mr.  King's  villa,  at 
Newport  (succeeding  page),  the  architect  has  introduced  a 
variety  of  Italian  window  forms.  The  effect  would  be  dis- 
cordant, were  it  not  that  the  arched  or  round-headed  window 
predominates  over  all,  and  brings  out  of  this  great  variety  a 
complete  harmony. 

Examples  of  this  Hnd  might  be  multiplied  to  an  endless 
extent,  but  we  have  said  enough  to  suggest  how  the  presence 
of  this  predominant  feeling  gives  unity  and  completeness  to  a 
whole  composition,  which,  without  it,  would  only  show  tasteless 
diversity  and  discord. 

In  domestic  architecture,  the  feeling  of  harmony  is  more  de- 
manded, and  more  easily  evinced  in  the  interiors  than  in  the 
exteriors  of  houses — because  the  interiors  show  a  greater  variety 
of  lines,  forms,  and  colors ;  or  in  the  shape  and  arrangement  of 
the  rooms ;  or  in  their  architectural  decorations,  and  their  fumi- 
tore.  Harmony  is  evinced  in  all  these  cases,  by  rejecting  all 
forms,  outlines,  and  colors  that  do  not  intrinsically  admit  of 
being  brought  into  harmonious  agreement  with  each  other. 
Harmony  may  pervade  an  entire  mansion,  so  that  all  its  portions 
and  details  exhibit  the  most  complete  agreement  throughout,  or 
it  may  be  confined  to  each  apartment,  extending  its  influence 
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only  over  the  varioiB  objecis  which  enter  into  its  composition. 
As  regularity  is  the  simplest  c[uality  of  absolute  beauty,  and 
the  first  recognized,  even  by  those  of  least  sensibility  to  the 
beautiftil,  so  harmony,  being  the  most  complex,  is  the  last 
recognized,  and  usually  requires  some  cultivation  to  lead  us 
to  its  full  perception.  We  see,  every  day,  buildings  in  which 
symmetry  and  proportioii  are  not  wanting ;  but  those  in  which 
we  find  these  united  to  variety,  and  the  whole  pervaded  by  har- 
mony, are  comparatively  rare. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  srapuorrr  is  without 
its  charms,  because  harmony,  which  can  only  grow  out  of  the 
display  of  a  greater  variety  than  simple  forms  admit,  involves 
a  higher  charm.  On  the  contrary,  the  pleasure  which  in 
a  small  building  we  derive  from  simplicity  or  chasteness,  is 
far  greater  than  that  derived  from  the  pretension  of  harmony, 
since,  in  a  small  cottage,  there  is  no  legitimate  reason  for 
variety. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  proportion  and  symmetry  are  the 
proper  sources  of  beauty  in  a  cottage  of  small  size,  and  that 
we  should  look  for  variety  and  harmony  only  in  private 
dwellings  of  a  larger  size,  where  there  is  opportunity  for  the 
production  of  these  elementa. 

Unity  is  the  highest  idea  or  quality  of  abstract  beauty,  for 
it  comprehends,  includes,  and  governs  all  the  othera.  It  is 
the  predominance  of  one  single  feeling,  one  soul,  one  mind 
in  every  portion,  so  that,  whether  of  the  simplest  or  the 
most  complicated  form,  the  same  spirit  is  recognized  througbout 
the  whole. 

To  understand  the  value  of  Unity,  we  may  suppose  a 
building  finely  proportioned,  symmetrical,  varied,  and  haraio- 
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nious,  and  yet  composed  of  sueli  different  and  unsoitable 
materiale  as  to  have  no  unity  of  enbatanco ;  or  of  different 
though  perhaps  harmonious  kinds  of  architecture,  so  as  to 
have  no  unity  of  style ;  or  of  different  hues,  so  as  to  have  no 
unity  of  color;  or,  in  character,  partly  a  cottage,  partly  a 
farm-house,  and  partly  a  villa,  so  as  to  have  no  unity  of 
expression.  Ideas  of  beauty,  of  various  hinds,  there  certainly 
would  be  in  such  buildings,  hut  no  unity — nothing  to  indicate 
that  they  sprang  from  a  single  comprehensive  feeling,  or  from 
one  wise  and  consistent  mind. 

Helative  BEATTir.  Having  shown  the  qualities  of  simple 
or  absolute  beauty — ^the  sources  of  our  pleasure  in  vrhat  ie 
commonly  called  "  beauty  of  form,"  we  turn  to  the  considera- 
tion of  relative  beauty — that  beauty  which  expresses  peculiar 
moral,  social,  or  intellectual  ideas,  and  which  is  usually  termed 


Relative  Beauty,  in  architecture,  is  the  expression  of  elevated 
and  refined  ideas  of  man's  life.  In  this  art,  its  firat  and  most 
powerfiil  expressions  are  those  of  his  pubhc  life,  or  his  reli- 
gious and  intellectual  nature — in  the  temple,  the  church,  oi 
the  library  or  gallery  of  art — all  forms  of  Civil  Architecture. 
Its  secondary  expression  is  confined  to  the  manifestation  of 
his  social  and  moral  feehngs,  in  the  dwellings  which  man 
inhabits ;  and  this  is  Domestic  Architecture. 

We  cannot  better  convey  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  expression 
of  which  the  grander  generic  forms  or  styles  of  architecture 
are  capable,  than  by  the  following  brief  description  by  another 
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"111  the  forms  of  tie  Gothic  cathedral  ai-e  embodied  the 
■morshvppvn^  principle,  the  loving  reo&renm  for  that  which  is 
highest,  cmd  the  senMment  of  Christian  brotherhood,  or  that 
perception  of  affiliation  which  is  founded  on  recognizing  in 
man  goodness  and  truth,  and  reverencing  them  in  him.  This 
is  expressed  in  the  principal  lines,  which  are  all  vertical 
[aspiring,  tending  upward] ;  in  the  whole  mass  falling  under,  or 
within  the  jyyTa/imduL  (the  fire,  or  symbol  of  love)  form ;  in 
the  pointed  character  of  all  the  openings,  ogi/oe,  as  the  French 
call  it,  being  the  ideal  line  expressive  of  firmn^s  of  base, 
embracingness  of  tendency,  and  upward  ascension,  as  its 
ultimate  aim;  and  in  the  clustering  and  gi-ouping  of  its 
multiple  parts.  GJothic  architecture  being  thus  representative 
rather  of  the  Unity  of  Love,  than  of  the  diversities  of  Taith, 
it  seems  proper  that  it  should  be  the  style  used  for  all  ecclesias- 
tical and  other  purposes  having  reference  to  religious  life. 

"  But  it  is  not  Gothic  art,  alone,  that  has  developed  the  form 
of  some  principle  of  life :  all  architecture  is  as  expressive.  In 
Eoman  art,  we  see  the  ideal  of  the  sfctfo  as  fully  manifested  as 
is  in  the  Gothic  the  ideal  of  the  church.  Its  type-fonn  is  the 
dome — the  encircling,  overspreading  dome,  whose  centre  is 
within  iteell^  and  which  is  the  binding  of  all  for  the  perfection 
of  the  whole.  Hence  the  propriety  of  using  this  style  in 
state-houses,  capitols,  parliament-houses,  town-haUs,  where  this 
idea  is  to  be  expressed. 

"  Again,  we  have  the  pure  Greek  temple  as  another  archi- 
tectural type.  This  can  also  be  used  in  a  special  way  (having 
its  individual  expression).  It  is  the  most  simple,  rational,  and 
harmoniously  elegant  style,  that  can  be  conceived,  for  simple 
haUsj  for  public,  oratorical,  lecture,  and  philosophical  rooms 
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Bnildingg  which  have  hut  one  object,  and  which  require  one 
expression  of  that  object,  cannot  be  built  in  a  etylo  better 
adapted  to  eoovey  the  single  idea  of  their  use,  than  in  the 
Grecian-temple  form.  Here,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
pediment  (which  distinctly,  by  its  outline,  marked  the  pla«e  as 
the  abode  of  the  gods,  and  the  tympanum,  which  was  always 
occupied  by  statues  of  the  highest  intelligence,  and  the 
representative  arrangement  of  all  deities  expressive  of  the 
perfect  subordination  of  all  principles,  himaan  and  divine,  under 
the  supremacy  of  Almighty  Love),  every  thing  falls  under  the 
horisontal  Une, — the  level  line  of  rationality;  it  is  all  logical, 
orderly,  syllogistically  perfect,  as  the  wisdom  of  the  schools." 

In  Domestic  Architecture,  though  the  range  of  expre^ion 
may  at  first  seem  limited,  it  is  not  so  in  fact,  for  when  com- 
plete, it  ought  to  be  significant  of  the  whole  private  Ufe  of  man 
— his  intelligence,  his  feelings,  and  his  enjoyments. 

Indeed,  it  is  from  this  complexity  of  feelings  and  habits,  that 
Domestic  Architecture  is  capable  of  a  great  variety  of  expres- 
sion. This  will  not  appear  singular  when  we  reflect  that 
public  buildings,  for  the  most  part,  are  intended  for  a  single 
and  definite  use — as  a  church  for  public  worship,  or  a  town- 
hall  for  political  assemblies ;  wbUe  man's  dwelling,  in  its  most 
complete  form,  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  his  whole 
private  life.  It  is  true,  the  private  life  of  many  men  is  simple 
almost  to  monotony,  but  that  of  others  abounds  with  infinite 


Now,  aU  this  variety,  in  domestic  life,  is  capable  of  being 
expr^sed,  and  really  is  expressed,  in  Domestic  Architecture, 
especially  in  Country  Ai-chitecture,  which  is  not  cramped  in  its 
manifestation,   but   develops   itself  freely,   as   a  tree   i 
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which  is  not  crowded,  by  neighbora  in  a  forest,  but  growa  in  the 
unrestrained  liberty  of  the  open  meadow. 

If  we  pass  an  ill-proportioned  dwelling,  where  the  walls  and 
the  roof  are  built  only  to  defend  the  inmates  against  cold  and 
heat ;  the  windows  intended  for  nothing  but  to  admit  the  light 
and  exclude  the  air ;  tlie  chimneys  constructed  only  to  carry  off 
the  smote ;  the  impression  which  that  bouse  mates  upon  ue  at 
a  glance,  is  that  of  mere  utility. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  building  is  well  proportioned,  if 
there  is  a  pleasing  symmetry  in  its  outward  form,  and  (should  it 
be  large)  if  it  display  variety,  harmony,  and  xmity,  we  feel  Ihat 
it  possesses  much  absolute  beauty — the  beauty  of  a  fine  form. 

If,  in  addition  to  this,  we  observe  that  it  has  various  marted 
es,  indicating  intelligent  and  cultivated  life  in  its  in- 
if  it  plainly  shows  by  its  various  apartments,  that 
it  is  intended  not  only  for  the  physical  wants  of  man,  bnt  for 
his  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  existence ;  if  hospitality  smiles 
in  ample  parlors ;  if  home  virtues  dwell  in  cosy,  fireside  family- 
rooms  ;  if  the  love  of  the  beautiM  is  seen  in  picture  or  statue 
galleries;  intellectuality,  in  weU-stocked  libraries;  and  even 
a  dignified  love  of  leisure  and  repose,  in  cool  and  spacious 
verandas ;  we  feel,  at  a  glance,  that  here  we  have  reached  the 
highest  beauty  of  which  Domestic  Architecture  is  capable — 
that  of  individual  expression. 

Hence,  every  thing  in  architecture  that  can  suggest  or  be 
made  a  symbol  of  social  or  domestic  virtues,  adds  to  ite  beau^, 
and  exalts  its  character.  Every  material  object  that  becomes 
the  type  of  the  spiritual,  moral,  or  intellectual  nature  of  man, 
become  at  once  beautiM,  because  it  is  suggestive  of  the  beau- 
tifol  in  human  nature. 
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There  are,  doubtless,  many  persons  who  rarely  analyze  their 
feelings,  and  who  usually  see  nothing  of  this  beauty  of  ex- 
pression in  domestic  architecture — they  see  only  the  fact  that 
a  house  is  a  house  (more  or  less  costly,  and  therefore  to  be 
admired),  a  -window  a  window,  and  a  door  a  door :  these  are 
those  who  pay  no  attention  to  expression  in  nature — a  daisy- 
spangled  meadow  is  to  them  only  a  "  field,"  or  the  most  poetical 
landscape,  only  a  "prospect;" — these  who  never  see  their 
friends'  characters  in  their  faces,  only  in  ^q  facts  of  their  lives. 
But  this  no  more  proves  that  the  expression  does  not  exist  in 
all  visible  forms,  than  that  the  earth  is  not  round  because  com- 
mon observation  tells  us  it  is  flat. 

More  than  this,  beauty  of  expression,  in  architecture,  as  in 
other  arts,  and  even  in  nature,  requires  educated  feeling — ^it  is 
as  obscure  and  imperceptible  to  the  majority  of  those  who 
have  never  sought  for  it,  as  the  beauty  of  clouds  or  aerial  per- 
spective in  landscapes  is  to  the  most  ignorant  ploughman  in 
the  fields. 

"We  are  bound  to  add  here,  that  in  all  arts,  other  thoughts 
may  be  expressed  besides  those  of  beauty.  Vices  may  be 
expressed  in  architecture  as  well  as  virtues ;  the  worst  part  of 
our  natures  as  well  as  the  best.  A  house  built  only  with  a 
view  to  animal  wants,  eating  and  drinling,  will  express  sen- 
suality instead  of  hospitality,  A  residence  marked  by  gaudy 
and  garish  apartments,  intended  only  to  dazzle  and  impress 
others  with  the  wealth  or  importance  of  the  proprietor,  will 
express  pride  and  vanity  instead  of  a  real  love  of  what  is  beauti- 
fnl  for  its  own  sake;  and  a  dweUing  in  which  a  lai^e  and 
conspicuous  part  k  kept  for  show,  to  delude  others  into  the 
belief  of  dignity  and  grace  on  our  part,  while  our  actual  life 
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is  one  in  mean  apartments,  expresses  any  thing  but  honest 
sincerity  of  character. 

It  requires  the  more  judgment  to  guard  against  the  effect  of 
such  vicious  expression,  because  it  ia  often  coupled  with  some 
beauty.  A  house  may  be  copied  aft:cr  a  pure  model,  and  thtis 
possess  absolute  beauty  in  the  fine  symmetry  and  proportion  of 
its  leading  forms,  and  yet  be  debased  in  certain  parts  by  the 
expression  of  the  pride,  vanity,  egotism,  or  other  bad  traits  of 
its  possessors. 

Yet,  after  all,  this,  like  all  other  manifestations  of  the  indi- 
vidual man,  while  it  has  a  tendency  to  degrade  art,  gives  us 
the  key  to  the  character  of  the  artist  and  the  possessor.  And 
we  often  find  that  the  want  of  virtue  and  beauty  of  character 
in  the  owner  of  a  house  which  is  beautiful,  because  designed 
by  other  hands  (a  want  which  almost  certainly  shows  itself  in 
the  details  or  the  furniture),  deadens  or  destroys  its  beauty 
by  overlaying  its   fair  features  with  a  corrupt  or  \-icious  ex- 


After  these  remarks,  it  will  not  appear  singular  to  our 
readers,  that  we  believe  much  of  the  character  of  every  man 
may  be  read  in  his  house.  If  he  has  moulded  its  leading 
features  from  the  foundation,  it  will  give  a  due  to  a  large 
part  of  his  character.  If  he  has  only  taken  it  from  other 
hands,  it  will,  in  its  internal  details  and  use,  show,  at  a  glance, 
something  of  the  daily  thoughts  and  life  of  the  family  that  in- 
habits it. 

Admitting  the  truth  of  this,  it  is  evident  that  Domestic 
Architecture  is  only  perfect  when  it  is  composed  so  as  to  ex- 
press the  utmost  beauty  and  truth  in  the  life  of  the  individual. 
It  is  not  always  that  a  proprietor  can   design  his  own  house, 
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or  even  that  his  architect  Imows  him  bo  completely  as  to 
make  his  work  express  the  individual  ti'uly.  Hence  we  sel- 
dom see  entirely  satisfactory  architecture,  where  a  beauti- 
ful bouse  fully  reflects  a  fine  character;  but  aa  character 
always  makes  its  mark,  sometbing  of  this  kind  always  does 
happen,  and  in  proportion  to  its  completeness  does  it  heighten 
our  pleasure* 

The  different  siylea  of  Domestic  Architecture,  aa  the  Koman, 
the  Italian,  the  Swiss,  the  Venetian,  the  Rural  Gothic,  are 
nothing  more  than  expressions  of  national  character,  which 
have,  through  long  use,  become  permanent.  Thus,  the  gay 
and  sunny  temperament  of  the  south  of  Europe  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  light  balconies,  the  grouped  windows,  the 
open  arcades,  and  the  statue  and  vase  bordered  terraces  of 
the  Venetian  and  Italian  villas :  the  homely,  yet  strong  and 
quaint  character  of  the  Swiss,  in  their  broad-roofed,  half  rude, 
and  curiously  constructed  cottages:  the  domestic  virtues,  the 
love  of  home,  rural  beauty,  and  seclusion,  cannot  possibly 
be  better  expressed  than  in  the  EngHsh  cottage,  with  its 
many  upward-pointing  gables,  its  intricate  tracery,  its  spacious 
bay  windows,  and  its  walls  covered  with  vines  and  iirwering 
shrubs. 

There  are  positive  and  human  elements  of  beauty  in  these 
8t)le->  which  appe^l  at  once   to   the  feelings.    But  there  is, 

*  HoDC  il^  it  13  jmpo^ible  in  a  senes  of  designs^  lite  those  ^hich  follow^  to 
mate  any  one  (f  them  entirely  Batisfaclorj  as  a  residence,  to  any  individual  of 
tasle  To  do  tbis  the  ircliilect  must  know  the  man.  All  that  we  can  do,  is  to 
oiler  to  thi,  feelings  ind  judgment  of  cur  readers  a  number  of  designs.  If  Iheir 
Of.  a  eharaoter  is  more  oc  le=a  ti  j  ifiud  in  iny  one  of  them,  that  design  -will  be  at 
unce  preferred  by  them. 
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besides,  another  source  of  pleasure  to  most  minds,  which 
springs  not  from  the  beauty  of  form  or  expression  in  these 
styles  of  architecture,  but  from  personal  or  historical  asso- 
ciations connected  with  them;  and  which,  by  a  process  half 
addressed  to  the  feelings  and  half  to  the  intellect,  makes 
them  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to  ns.  Something 
too  of  novelty  and  strangeness  makes  mere  style  in  archi- 
tecture, like  accent  in  a  foreign  language,  captivating  to 
those  whoso  love  of  novelty  is  stronger  than  their  love  of  what 
is  intrinsically  beautifiil.  So  far  as  an  admiration  of  foreign 
style  in  architecture  arises  from  the  mere  love  of  novelty, 
it  is  poor  and  contemptible;  eo  far  as  it  arises  from  an 
admiration  of  truthful  beauty  of  form  or  expression,  it  is 
noble  and  praiseworthy.  A  viUa  in  the  style  of  a  Persian 
palace  (of  which  there  is  an  example  lately  erected  in  Con- 
necticut), with  its  oriental  domes  and  minarets,  equally 
unmeaning  and  unsuited  to  our  life  or  climate,  is  an  example 
of  the  former ;  as  an  English  cottage,  with  its  beautiful  home- 
expression  and  its  thorough  comfort  and  utility,  etinced  in 
steep  roofs  to  shed  the  snow,  and  varied  form  to  accommodate 
modem  habits,  is  of  the  latter. 

Architectural  style  is  only  exhibited  in  its  severity  and 
perfection,  in  public  buildings  of  the  first  class,  whose  dignity, 
grandeur,  and  importance  demand  and  permit  it ;  such  as 
the  church,  the  capitol,  public  institutions,  etc.  In  them  we 
see,  for  example,  the  Gothic  or  Greek  styles,  in  their  greatest 
completeness  and  fullest  development.  Domestic  Architectiu-e, 
on  the  contrary,  should  be  less  severe,  less  rigidly  scientific, 
and  it  should  exhibit  more  of  the  freedom  and  play  of  feeling  of 
every-day  life.     A  man  may,  in  public  halls,  recite  a  poem 
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in  Mank  verse,  or  deliver  a  studied  oration  witli  fclie  utmost 
propriety;  tut  he  would  te  justly  the  object  of  ridicule  if  at 
the  fireside  he  talked  ahout  the  weather,  his  family,  or  his 
friend,  in  the  same  strain.  "What  familiar  conversation, 
however  tasteful  and  well  bred,  is  to  public  declamation, 
Domeetic  is  to  Civil  or  Ecclesiastical  Architecture ;  and  we 
have  no  more  patience  with  those  architects  who  give 
US  copies  of  the  temple  of  Theseus,  with  its  high,  severe 
colonnade,  for  dwellings,  than  with  a  friend  who  should 
describe  hk  wife  and  children  to  us  in  the  lofty  rhythm 
of  Ossian,  For  this  reason  the  Italian,  Yenetian,  Swiss, 
Eural  Gothic,  and  our  Bracketed  style,  all  modified  and 
subdued  forms  of  the  Gothic  and  Greek  styles,  are  the 
variations  of  those  types  most  suitable  for  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture. 

A  word  or  two  may,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place  here,  on 
the  Pictwresque^  as  distinguished  from  the  Beautiful,  in  archi- 
tecture. Whatever  critics  may  affirm,  we  look  upon  them  as 
distinct  in  their  nature,  though  often  blended  together  in  Eu- 
ral  Architectnre. 

The  Beautiful,  in  architecture,  is  the  complete  embodiment 
of  ideas  of  beauty  in  a  given  material  form ;  an  embodiment 
in  which  the  idea  triumphs  over  the  material  and  brings  it 
into  perfect  subjection — ^we  might  almost  say,  of  repose ;  where 
there  is  neither  want  of  unity,  proportion,  harmony,  nor  the 
right  expression. 

The  Picturesque  is  seen  in  ideas  of  beauty  manifested  with 
something  of  rudeness,  violence,  or  difficulty.  The  effect  of 
the  whole  is  spirited  and  pleasing,  but  parts  are  not  balanced, 
proportions   are  not  perfect,  and  details   are  rude.    We  feel 
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at  the  first  glance  at  a  picturesi^ue  object,  the  idea  of  power 
exerted,  rather  than  the  idea  ofbeauty  which  it  involves. 

As  regolarity  and  proportion  are  fundameiital  ideaa  of 
absolute  beauty,  the  Pieturesi^^ue  will  be  found  always  to 
depend  upon  the  opposite  conditions  of  matter — iiTegularity, 
and  a  partial  want  of  proportion  and  symmetry.  Tims,  the 
purest  Greek  architecture,  or  the  finest  examples  of  Palladio, 
are  at  once  highly  symmetrical  and  beautiful;  the  varied 
Italian  villa,  or  the  ruder  Swiss  chalet,  highly  irregular  and 


Ab  picturesqueness  denotes  power,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  all  architecture  in  which  beauty  of  expression  strongly 
predominates  over  pure  material  beauty,  must  be  more  or  less 
picturesque.  And  as  force  of  expression  should  rightly  spring 
fi'om  force  of  character,  so  Picturesque  Architecture,  where 
its  picturesqueness  grows  out  of  strong  character  in  the  in- 
habitant, is  the  more  interesting  to  most  minds  :  though  if  the 
Beautiful,  as  we  believe,  signifies  the  perfect  balance  between  a 
beautiftil  idea  and  the  material  form  in  which  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  eye,  a  truly  beautiful  form,  so  rarely  seen,  and  involving,  of 
course,  harmonious  expression,  whether  it  be  in  man,  nature,  or 
art,  is  more  perfect  and  satisfactory  than  a  picturesque  one ;  as, 
in  character,  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  "Washington  is  more 
satisfactory  than  the  greater  power  and  lesser  balance  of  Na- 
poleon ;  or,  in  nature,  a  "  golden  landscape  of  Arcady"  is  more 
perfect  than  a  wild  scene  in  the  Harta  mountains ;  or,  in  archi- 
tecture, a  villa  of  the  most  exquisite  symmetry  is  more  perma- 
nently pleasing  than  one  of  great  irregularity.  But  this  is, 
perhaps,  pursuing  the  matter  further  than  our  readers  require. 
We  have  gone  far  enough  to  show  the  sources  of  the  two  kinds 
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of  interest.  And  no  person  can  barmoniously  combine  mral 
architecture  and  rural  scenery,  imleas  he  understands  some- 
thing, at  least,  of  the  nature  of  both* 


THE  TEUE  IN  AECHITECTTJIiE. 

Having  considered  architecture  as  addressing  the  senses  and 
the  heart,  let  us  examine  what  control  the  knowledge,  reason, 
or  judgment  of  man  has  over  it. 

Architecture  may  he  useful,  it  may  be  heautifd,  and  stdl  nut 
altogether  satisfactory,  unl^s  it  is  also  truthful  or  significant 
The  intellect  must  approve  what  the  senses  relish  and  the  heart 
loves. 

Now  it  hy  no  means  fol!ows  that  Truth  and  Beauty  are  the 
same  thing;  though  some  writers  have  labored  hard  to  con- 
vince themselves  of  the  existence  of  such  a  synonym.  Arti- 
ficial flowers  or  false  gems  may  awaken  the  ■  same  ideas  of 
beauty  in  the  ignorant  beholder,  as  if  they  were  real.  A 
house  built  of  lath  and  plaster  may,  ^vith  good  proportions  and 
fair  ornaments,  raise  in  us  the  same  emotions  of  beauty  as 
one  bmlt  of  marble  or  freestone.  But  the  moment  our  reason 
discovers  that  Beauty  and  Truth  are  at  variance,  the  pleasure  is 
either  greatly  weakened,  or  altogether  destroyed. 

On  the  other  hand,  architecture  may  be  full  of  Truth,  and 

*  In  the  fourtii  ediiJoo  of  our  treatise  on  Landscape  Gardening,  we  have 
endeavored  more  fully  to  develop  the  nature  of  the  Picturesque  in  scenery ; 
and  wo  refer  those  to  that  volume,  who  wish  to  aim  at  the  production  of 
the  most  harmonious  effects,  by  adapting  ihe  house  to  thy  scenery  where  it  ii  tr: 
be  placed. 
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yet  from  the  want  of  pi-oportion,  symmetiy,  harmony,  or  ex- 
pression, fall  entirely  short  of  real  beauty,* 

But  although  Beauty  and  Truth  are  not  synonymous  in  art, 
all  heauty,  to  be  satisfactory,  must  be  based  upon  Truth.  This 
is  especially  true  in  Architecture,  which,  it  must  never  be 
forgotten,  is  not  only  a  beautiful  art,  but  an  art,  the  primary 
condition  of  which  is,  that  it  must  be  useful. 

Now,  there  are  three  most  important  ti'uths  which  all  Do- 
mestic Architecture  should  present,  and  without  which,  it 
must  always  be  unsatisfactory.  The  first  is,  the  general  truth 
that  the  building  is  intended  for  a  dwelling-house ;  the  second, 
the  loc<A  truth  that  it  is  intended  for  a  town  or  country  house ; 
and  the  third,  the  specific  truth  that  it  is  intended  for  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  country  house— as  a  cottage,  farm-house,  or  villa. 

It  may  appear  singular  to  one  not  accustomed  to  dwell  on 
this  subject,  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  insist  on  the  value 
of  so  obvious  a  truth  as  that  a  dweUing-house  should  look 
like  a  dwelling-house.  But,  strange  to  say,  men  who  are 
blinded  by  fashion  or  false  taste  are  as  likely  to  commit  this 
violation  of  architectural  truth  as  any  other.  We  recall  a 
villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  built  in  the  fonn  of  a  Doric 
temple,  aU  the  chimneys  of  which  are  studiously  collected 
together  in  the  centre  of  the  roof^  and  are  hidden  from  even  a 
suspicion  of  their  existence,  by  a  sort  of  mask  that  resembles 
nothing,  unless  it  be  a  classic  well-curb  set  on  the  top  of  the 

*  And  in  this  respeci.  Architecture  more  than  most  olher  arts.  A.  landscape 
painler.  for  instance,  thongh  he  only  copies  the  truth  of  nature,  cannot  fail  in 
producing  much  beauty,  because  there  is  something  of  beauty  in  all  nature's 
works ;  though  he  will  not  produce  so  much  beauty  as  another  artist  who  studies 
and  reproduces  only  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  ideas  in  nature. 
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house.  Now,  as  chimneys,  in  a  northern  climate,  are  par- 
ticularly expressive  of  human  habitation  and  domestic  life, 
any  concealment  of  them  is  a  violation  of  general  truth,  and 
one  might  well  he  puzzled  to  know  what  sort  of  edifice  was 
intended,  in  the  villa  in  question.  So,  too,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  some  of  our  cities,  we  stiU  occasionally  see  houses 
which  are  pretty  close  imitations  of  Greek  temples ;  as  these 
buildings  have  sometimes  as  much  space  devoted  to  porticoes 
and  colonnades  as  to  rooms,  one  may  well  be  pardoned  for 
doubting  exactly  for  what  purpose  they  were  designed. 

Every  feature,  on  the  other  hand,  which  denotes  domestic  life 
becomes  a  valuable  truth  in  Domestic  Architecture.  Windows, 
doors,  and  chimneys,  are  the  first  of  these  truths,  though  they 
are  not  the  highest,  as  churches,  factories,  and  out-buildings 
also  have  windows,  doors,  and  chimneys ;  and  therefore  such 
windows,  doors,  and  chimneys  as  particularly  belong  to  or  dis- 
tinguish a  dwelling-house  from  aU  other  buildings,  are  more 
valuable  truths  that  those  forms  that  are  merely  useful  without 
being  truthful. 

Verandas,  piazzas,  bay-windows,  balconies,  etc.,  are  the  most 
valuable  general  truths  in  Domestic  Architecture ;  they  express 
domestic  habitation  more  strongly  because  they  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  our  own  dwellings.* 

•  To  show  the  difference  tetween  an  idea  of  troth  and  one  of  beauty,  we 
may  here  remark,  that  mere  chimnej-tops,  ivindowB,  vorandas,  etc.,  though  in 
the  highest  degree  valuablo  as  irutlia,  do  not  become  beauties  until  they  are 
made  beautiful  by  proportion,  or  grace  ot  form,  or  by  expressing  some  feeliog 
other  than  that  of  mere  utility.  A  chimney  may  be  an  ugly  chimney,  and  jei 
pva  a,  truthful  espreasion  to  a  dwelling;  or  it  may  be  a  fiaely-formed  chimney, 
and  thos  become  a  beautiful  trutb. 
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Local  t/nith  in  Architecture  is  one  which  can  never  be 
neglected  without  greatly  injuring  the  effect  of  country  houses. 
And  yet,  such  is  the  influence  of  fashion  and  false  taste,  and  so 
little  do  the  majority  of  citizens  trouble  themaelvos  to  think  on 
this  snhject,  that  nothing  is  more  common  in  some  parts  of  the 
county  than  to  see  the  cockneyism  of  three-story  town  houses 
violating  the  beauty  and  simphcity  of  country  life.  In  our  own 
neighborhood,  there  is  a  brick  house  standing  in  the  midst  of 
gardens  and  orchard,  which  has  a  front  and  rear  pierced  with 
windows,  but  only  blank  wall  at  the  sides;  looking,  in  fact, 
precisely  as  if  lifted  out  of  a  three-story  row  in  a  well-packed 
city  street,  aijid  suddenly  dropped  in  the  midst  of  a  green  field 
in  the  country,  full  of  wonder  and  contempt,  like  a  true  cock- 
ney, at  the  strangeness  and  dulness  of  all  around  it.  During 
a  drive  on  Long  Island,  last  autumn,  we  saw  with  pain  and 
mortification,  the  suburban  villa  of  a  wealthy  citizen,  a  narrow, 
unmistakable  "six-story  brick,"  which  seemed,  in  its  forlom- 
ness,  and  utter  want  of  harmony  with  aU  about  it,  as  if  it  bad 
strayed  out  of  town,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  and  had  lost  the  power 
of  getting  back  again. 

To  give  an  expression  of  local  truth  to  a  country  house, 
it  should  always  show  a  tendency  to  ^ead  out  and  extend 
itself  on  the  ground,  rather  than  to  run  up  in  the  air.  There 
is  space  enough  in  the  country;  and  because  a  citizen  has 
lived  in  town,  where  land  is  sold  by  the  square  foot,  and  where, 
in  eonseciuence,  he  has  had  to  mount  four  pair  of  stairs  daily, 
is  surely  no  reason  why  he  should  compel  himself  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  the  country.  Indeed,  economy  in  the  first 
cost  of  a  house  {that  is  to  say,  the  lessened  expense  of  bmlding 
two  stories  under  the  same  roof  and  over  the  same  fomldation) 
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is  the  principal  reason  why  most  countrj  iioases  are  not  still 
more  ample,  extended,  and  rambling  on  the  surface,  than  they 
usually  are. 

Another  exhibition  of  the  want  of  local  truth  in  many  lai'ge 
country  houses,  is  seen  in  their  internal  arrangements.  Their 
plan  is,  indeed,  a  hall  running  directly  through  the  house,  with 
two  or  four  rooms  on  a  floor,  and  hence  the  same  meagemess, 
and  want  of  variety  and  convenience,  as  in  the  cramped  space 
of  a  small  town  house. 

Specifie  truths,  in  our  Kural  Architecture,  are  perhaps  lees 
frequently  neglected  than  the  others.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  amonnt  of  means  to  be  expended,  prevents  builders  froir 
mating  cottages  look  liie  villas.  Still,  there  is,  undoubtedly 
a  great  want  of  perception  of  the  value  of  specific  truth  in 
many  cases  here ;  but  it  arises,  partly,  from  a  foolish  ambition 
in  those  who  build  cottages  and  wish  to  make  thera  appear 
like  villas ;  and,  partly,  from  an  ignorance  of  what  the  true 
beauty  of  a  country  cottage  consists  in — ^whicb  is  not  architec- 
tural ornament  so  much  as  a  good  form,  simpUcity  of  details, 
and  the  rural  embelliehment  of  vines  and  foliage. 

If  all  persons  building  in  the  country,  knew  how  much  the 
beauty  and  pleasure  we  derive  from  Kural  Architecture  is 
enhanced  by  truthfulness,  we  should  be  spared  the  pain  of 
seeing  so  many  miserable  failures  in  country  houses  of  small 
dimensions.  A  cottage  (by  which  we  mean  a  house  of  small 
size)  will  never  succeed  in  an  attempt  to  impose  itself  upon  us 
as  a  villa.  N^ay,  it  will  lose  its  own  peculiar  charm,  which 
is  as  great,  in  its  way,  as  that  of  the  villa.  This  throwing 
away  the  peculiar  beauty  and  simplicity  of  a  cottage,  iu  en- 
;  to  imitate   the  richness   and  variety  of  a  villa,  is 
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as  false  in  taste,  as  for  a  person  of  simple  and  frank  character 
to  lay  aside  Ms  simplicity  and  fraolmess,  to  assume  tlie  eoltlva- 
tion  and  polish  of  a  man  of  the  world.  The  basis  for  enduring 
beauty  is  truthfulness,  no  lees  in  houses  than  in  morals ;  and 
cottages,  farm-houses,  and  villas,  -which  aim  to  be  only  the  best 
and  most  agreeable  cottages,  farm-houses,  and  villas,  will  be 
infinitely  more  acceptable,  to  the  senses,  feeliogs,  and  under- 
standing, than  those  which  endeavor  to  assume  a  grandeur 
foreign  to  their  nature  and  purpose.  This  we  say,  too,  with 
the  fullest  desire  that  the  cottage  should  contain  every  comfort 
and  refinement  which  our  happy  country,  above  all  othera, 
places  within  the  reach  of  worMng-men;  and  we  say  it,  be- 
cause, being  intelligent  working-men,  they  ought,  more  than 
the  same  class  anywhere  else,  to  feel  the  value  and  the 
dignity  of  labor,  and  the  superior  beauty  of  a  cottage  home 
which  is  truthful,  and  aims  to  be  no  more  than  it  honestly  is, 
over  one  that  strives  to  be  something  which  it  is  not. 

In  order  to  assist  the  reader  in  judging  of  truth  in  Domestic 
Architecture,  we  shall  again  refer  to  the  significance  of  ex- 
pression, form,  and  decoration  in  the  cottage,  farm-house,  and 
villa  in  succeeding  pages. 

A  word  or  two  may  very  properly  be  said  here,  regarding 
truthfuhnss  of  materials. 

The  principle  which  the  reason  would  lay  down  for  the 
government  of  the  architect,  under  this  head,  is  the  simple  and 
obvious  one,  that  the  material  should  appewr  to  be  what  it  is. 
To  build  a  house  of  wood  so  exactly  in  imitation  of  stone  as 
to  lead  the  spectator  to  suppose  it  stone,  is  a  paltry  artifice,  at 
variance  with  all  tnithfiibess. 

When  we  employ  stone   as   a  building  material,  let  it  be 
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clearly  expressed:  when  we  employ  wood,  there  should  be  no 
less  fi^nkness  in  avowing  the  material.  There  is  more  merit 
in  so  using  wood  as  to  give  to  it  the  utmost  tipression  of 
which  the  substance  is  capable,  than  in  endeavoring  to  make 
it  look  like  some  other  material.* 

There  are  certain  architectural  fictions  with  regard  to 
apparent  truthfulness  of  material,  which  are  so  well  understood 
as  not  to  deceive,  and  are  not,  therefore,  reprehensible 
ones :  such  as  painting  the  surface  of  wooden,  and  cementing 
or  stuccoing  the  exteriors  of  brick  and  stone  houses.  Pro- 
tection from  the  weather  demands  this,  and  no  one  fails  to 
recognize  wood  or  solid  walls,  though  entirely  hidden  from  the 
eye.  And  in  the  case  of  stuccoed  walls,  the  expression  of 
strength  and  solidity  is  very  properly  conveyed  to  the  eye  by 
marking  it  off  in  courses,  to  denote  the  bonds  and  courses  of 
the  solid  wall  beneath,  and  to  take  away  the  mere  lath-and- 
plaster  look,  of  a  plain  stuccoed  wall.  To  mark  off  in  courses 
a  house  actually  built  of  lath  and  stucco,  as  we  have  eometiraes 
seen  done,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  downright  violation  of 
architectural  truth.  For  the  same  reason  we  would  prefer 
to  see  the  stuccoed  exterior  of  a  brick  wall  marked  faintly, 

*  Ferliaps  a.n  escf^ptmn  loay  be  allowed  ia  the  cass  of  wooden  verandaR,  and  Buct 
light  additions  lo  buildings  ot  solid  raafetials  as  vie  often  see  added  in  this  country, 
hi  districts  ivherB  the  sttmo  k  so  hard  aa  to  be  very  costly  when  wrought  into 
Bniall  parte,  so  that  wood  is  often  useJ,  but  is  so  painted  aod  Eaoded  as  to  harmonize 
■with  the  alone.  In  this  case,  we  say,  Hie  apparent  untruthfulness  is  pennieaible,  for  the 
sake  of  a  principle  almoat  equally  important— unity  of  effect ;  for  nothing  is  more 
offenave  to  &e  eye  than  an  aTOwed  union  of  wood  and  stone  in  the  same  building. 
But,  of  course,  this  is  a  sacrifice  to  expediency  ;  and  the  more  truthful  treatment, 
viz.  making  all  poriiona  of  one  material,  is  the  only  entirely  aatisfactoiy  one. 
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in  small  courses,  so  as  to  denote  tliat  brick  is  the  material  of  the 
wall,  rather  than  boldly  in  large  covirses,  to  signify  stone.  There 
ie  no  reason  why  the  stucco  which  only  stands  for  stucco,  should 
not  have  an  agreeable  color,  whoDy  different  from  those  of  the 
brick  and  stone  put  beneath  it  (because  it  is  only  when  stono 
or  brick  is  not  altogether  satistactoiy  to  the  eye,  that  we  cover 
it  with  stucco) ;  but  the  principle  of  truth  should  lead  ns  to 
point  out,  by  the  lines  on  the  stucco,  whether  it  covers  a  stone 
or  brick  wall.* 

There  is  a  glaring  want  of  truthfidness  sometimes  practised 
in  this  coimtry  \>y  ignorant  buildeiB,  that  deserves  condemna- 
tion at  all  times.  This  is  seen  in  the  attempt  to  express  a  style 
of  architecture,  which  demands  massiveness,  weight,  and  soKdity, 
in  a  material  that  possesses  none  of  these  qualities.  We  could 
point  to  two  or  three  of  these  imitations  of  Gothic  castles,  with 
towers  and  battlements  built  of  wood.  Nothing  can  well  be 
more  paltry  and  contemptible.  The  sugar  castles  of  confec- 
tioners and  pastry-cooks  are  far  more  admirable  as  works  of 
art.  If  a  man  is  ambitious  of  attracting  attention  by  his  house, 
and  can  only  afford  wood,  let  him  (if  he  can  content  himself 
with  nothing  appropriate)  build  a  gigantic  wigwam  of  logs  and 
bark,  or  even  a  shingle  palace,  but  not  attempt  mock  battle- 

•  Maiking  off  stucco  to  indicate  a  stone  wall,  is  tlie  coramoQ  and  prevalent  mode 
m  this  country ;  though  we  have  never  eeea  brick  espressed  aa  we  Lave  suggested. 
This  might  ie  most  easily  and  effectually  done  by  pressing  a  mould,  marked  with 
lines,  upon  the  face  of  the  stucco,  as  soon  as  it  is  put  on  the  wall.  Patterns  of 
various  kinds  were  thus  stamped  upon  the  ipalls  in  Moorish  architecture,  with  beau- 
tiful effects  The  lines  would  always  express  that  the  wall  beneath  was  of  brick  ; 
but  they  should  be  only  faintly  impressed,  and  not  deeply  stamped,  and  without  the 
mortar  Imes  whitened  so  as  to  imitate  brick. 
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merits  of  pine  boards,  and  strong  towers  of  thin  plank.  The 
imposition  attempted,  is  more  than  even  the  most  uneducated 
person  of  native  sense  can  possibly  bear. 

As  we  shall  devclope,  little  by  little,  our  views  on  these  and 
other  points  already  suggested,  in  oxir  remarlrs  on  the  different 
classes  of  houses,  and  the  designs  themselves,  in  the  succeeding 
pages,  we  shall  not  pureue  these  introductory  remarks  further 
at  the  present  time. 

We  have,  as  we  trust,  already  clearly  impressed  upon  the 
reader  the  three  principal  sources  of  interest  in  all  architecture, 
and  especially  in  domestic  architectare.  We  have  shown  how  a 
honse  may  be  nseful  without  being  beautiful ;  how  it  may  be 
useful  and  beautiful  without  being  satisfactory  to  the  under- 
standing ;  and  how  it  may  be  useful,  beautiful,  and  signiflcant 
or  truthful,  and  thus  thereby  satisfy  us  fully  and  completely — 
satisfy  all  the  rational  desires  of  the  senses,  the  affections,  and 
the  intellect. 

If  it  fall  short  of  this,  it  is  not  architecture  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word — for  as  another  writer  has  well  observed,  every 
fine  art  is  the  art  of  bo  treating  objects  as  to  ^ve  them  a  moral 
significance ;  and  unless  the  architect  can  stamp  bo^  feeling 
and  imagination,  as  well  as  utility,  upon  his  work,  he  cannot 
tmly  be  called  an  architect. 
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WHAT  A  COTTAGE  SHOULD  BE. 

Neakit  all  the  yarieties  of  country  houses  in  the  UBited 
States  may  "be  considered  as  belonging  to  three  claBses — Cot- 
tages, Fakm-Hottses,  and  Villas.  Ab  each  of  these  kinds  of 
dwelling  demands  its  peculiar  accommodation  or  arrangement, 
and  is  bounded  by  certain  limits  as  to  size  and  cost ;  as  it  has, 
or  ought  to  have,  its  peculiar  character  of  beauty  in  form  and 
expression,  and  its  peculiar  truthfiJness  or  adaptation  to  the 
purpose  intended,  it  is  plain  that  no  architect  can  successfully 
design  either  Cottages,  Fann-Houses,  or  Villas,  unless  he 
knows  the  wants  and  the  means,  the  domestic  life  and  the  enjoy- 
ments, the  intelligence  and  the  tastes,  of  those  who  are  to 
occupy  these  different  kinds  of  dwellings. 

Now  a  cottage,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  is  a  small  house. 
It  is  not,  necessarily,  something  with  low  walls  and  steep  roof; 
something  covered  with  thatched  roof  or  ornamented  with 
many  gables.  It  is  a  house  of  limited  accommodation,  and, 
above  all,  of  very  moderate  size  as  compared  with  other  houses. 
Hence,  a  cottage,  in  a  country  where  the  dwellings  are  all  of 
very  large  size,  would  be  a  larger  building  than  in  another, 
where  the  majority  of  the  dwellings  are  only  of  moderate 
In  England,  a  house  is  often  called  a  cottage 
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which  -would  here  be  called  a  villa,  and  the  revei 
the  great  size  of  many  mansions  in  England,  leads  Englishmen 
to  call  all  coimtry  houses  of  moderate  size  and  cottage-lite 
appearance,  cottages — even  thoagh  they  may  contain  fifty 
apartments,  with  all  the  luxury  of  a  first-rate  villa.  These  are, 
in  fact,  only  villas  built  in  cottage  style. 

What  we  mean  by  a  cottage,  in  this  country,  is  a  dwelling  of 
small  size,  intended  for  the  occupation  of  a  family,  either  wholly 
managing  the  household  cares  itself,  or,  at  the  most,  with 
the  assietance  of  one  or  two  servants.  The  majority  of  such 
cottages  in  this  country  are  occupied,  not  by  tenants,  depend- 
ants, or  serfs,  as  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  by  industrious 
and  intelligent  mechanics  and  working  men,  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  land,  who  own  the  ground  upon  which  they  stand, 
bmld  them  for  their  own  use,  and  arrange  them  to  satisfy  their 
own  peculiar  wants  and  gi'atify  their  own  tastes. 

It  is,  therefore,  as  clear  as  noonday,  that  cottages  of  this 
class  should  be  airanged  with  a  different  view,  both  as  regards 
utihty  and  beauty,  from  either  farm-houses  or  villas.  An  indus- 
trious man,  who  earns  his  bread  by  daily  exertions,  and  lives 
in  a  snug  and  economical  little  home  in  the  suburbs  of  a  town, 
has  very  different  wants  from  the  fanner,  whose  accommodation 
must  be  plain  but  more  spacious ;  or  the  man  of  easy  income, 
who  builds  a  villa  as  much  to  gratify  his  taste,  as  to  serve  the 
useful  purposes  of  a  dwelling. 

"We  would  gladly  enforce  this  point  in  the  outset,  because  it 
is  but  too  phiinly  demonstrated  that  many  of  the  worst  faitees 
in  cottages  all  over  the  country,  have  arisen  fix>m  a  want  of 
appreciation  of  truthfulness  of  cha/ractm-  in  Eural  Architecture. 
Any  intrinsic  difference  between  the  cottage,  the  farm-house,  or 
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the  villa,  between  a  dwelling  for  one  family  of  simple  habits  and 
limited  means,  and  another,  whose  tastes  and  habits  of  life  are 
as  complex  as  their  means  are  more  abundant,  seems  to  be 
entirely  ■unrecognized.  The  cottage  is  not  made  to  exprtss,  as 
mach  aa  possible,  the  simplicity  of  cottage  life,  joined  with 
the  greatest  comfort,  intelligence,  and  taste  of  which  that  life  is 
capable,  but  to  imitate  as  closely  as  cheap  and  flimsy  materials 
and  a  few  hundred  dollars  will  permit,  the  style  and  elaborate 
ornament  of  the  villa,  with  its  expenditure  of  thousands. 

There  are  two  striking  illustrations  of  this  false  taste  to  be 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  country  at  the  present  moment — 
what  may  be  called  the  temple  cottage  and  the  cocked-hat  cottage. 

The  tmiple  cottage  is  an  imitation  of  the  Temples  of  Theseus 
or  Minerva,  in  thin  pine  boards,  with  a  wonderftilly  fine  and 
classical  portico  of  wooden  colunms  in  front.  The  dimensions 
of  the  whole  building  may  be  20  by  30  feet.  The  grand 
portico  covers,  perhaps,  a  third  of  the  space  and  the  means  con- 
sumed by  the  whole  dwelling.  It  is  not  of  the  least  utility, 
because  it  is  too  high  for  shade ;  nor  is  it  in  the  least  satisfac- 
tory, for  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  truthfulnesB :  it  is  only  a 
caricature  of  a  temple — not  a  beautiful  cottage. 

The  cochedrhat  cottage  is,  perhaps,  a  little  better,  for  it  is  an 
imitative  exaggeration,  not  a  downright  caricature.  This 
species  of  cottage  has  grown  out  of  an  admiration  for  the  real 
and  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  rural-Gothic  cottage,  of  which 
gcMes  are  strongly  characteristic  features.  But  some  unedu- 
cated builders,  imagining  that  the  whole  secret  of  designing  a 
cottage  in  the  Gothic  style,  lies  in  providing  gables,  have  ao 
overdone  the  matter,  that,  turn  to  which  side  of  their  houses  we 
will,  nothing  but  gables  salutes  our    eyes.    A  great   many 
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gablea  in  the  front  of  a  Gothic  villa  of  large  size  may  have  a 
good  effect ;  but  to  stick  them  in  the  front  of  a  cottage  of  25 
feet  front,  and,  not  content  with  this,  to  repeat  them  everywhere 
else  upon  the  roof  where  a  gable  can  possibly  he  perched, 
is  only  to  give  the  cottage  the  appearance,  as  the  familiar 
saying  goes,  of  having  been  "  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat."  A 
journey  among  the  attic  sleeping-rooms  of  such  a  cottage  is 
like  that  geographical  exploration  of  the  peats  of  all  the 
highest  mountains,  made  by  beginnere,  in  the  comer  of  a  map 
of  the  world. 

Another  serious  objection  to  this  imitation  of  the  elaborate 
architectm^  of  villas  in  small  cottages,  is  the  impossibility  of 
executing  the  ornamental  parts  in  a  proper  manner.  Take,  for 
example,  the  tierge^oard  of  a  nmd-Gothic  gable.  As  part  of  a 
well-built  villa,  this  verge-board  is  carefully  carved  in  thick 
and  solid  plank,  so  as  to  exhibit  all  the  details  of  outline  and 
tracery  boldly  to  the  eye,  and  so  as  to  endure  as  long  as  the 
house  itself.  Now  let  this  be  imitated  in  a  cheap  cottage,  and 
it  is  almost  always  sawn  out  of  thin  hoard,  so  as  to  have  a 
frippery  and  "gingerbread"  look  which  degrades,  rather  than 
elevates,  the  beauty  of  the  cottage.  It  is  useless  to  talk  about 
carving  it  as  well  for  the  cottage  as  for  the  villa,  because  it 
would  cost  more  than  cottage  decorations  should  cost,  and 
because,  if  other  parts  of  the  cottage  were  not  brought  up  to 
the  same  point  of  style  and  execution,  the  verge-boards  would 
be  inconsistent  and  out  of  keeping.* 


■*  The  only  eseeptioos  ki  these  remarka,  are  cottages  built  as  gate-lodges  or 
gardeners'  houaes  on  gentlemen's  estates,  where  every  other  part  is  in  still  higher 
style ;  because  in  Uus  case,  the  life  and  taste  of  the  tenant  \s  not  so  much  unseated  as 
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In  each  of  the  three  claases  of  coiuitry  houses,  there  is  a 
predominant  character,  to  which  all  other  expressions,  whether 
of  beauty,  usefiilneas,  or  truth,  should  bo  referred.  In  cottages, 
this  predominant  character  is  siin^licity.  It  ought,  accordingly, 
to  pervade  every  portion  of  cottage  architecture.  There 
should  he  a  convenient  simplicity  of  arrangement,  to  fecilitate 
the  simple  manner  of  living;  an  economical  simplicity  of 
construction,  to  suit  the  moderate  means  of  the  builder  or 
owner;  and  a  tasteful  simphcity  of  decoration,  to  harmonize 
with  the  character  of  the  dwelling  and  its  occupants. 

AU  omamente  which  are  not  simple,  and  cannot  be  executed 
in  a  Bubstantial  and  appropriate  manner,  should  be  at  once 
rejected;  all  flimsy  and  meager  decorations  which  have  a 
pasteboard  effect,  are  as  unworthy  of,  and  unbecoming  for  the 
house  of  him  who  understands  the  true  beauty  of  a  cottage  life, 
as  glass  breastpins  or  gilt-pewter  epoong  would  be  for  his 
personal  ornaments  or  family  service  of  plate. 

As  much  taste,  as  much  beauty,  as  can  be  combined  with  the 
comparatively  simple  habits  of  cottage  life,  are  truly  admirable 
and  delightful  in  a  cottage.  But  every  thing  beyond  this, 
every  thing  only  imitated,  every  thing  that  is  false,  forced  or 
foreign  to  the  real  feelings  or  intelligence  of  the  inmates,  is  not 
worthy  of  the  least  approbation  in  a  cottage. 

We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  build 
a  highly  ornamented  cottage  which  shall  be  in  good  taste — 
what  novel  writers  delight  to  call  "  a  perfect  bijou  of  a  house." 


t!ie  life  and  taete  of  the  landlord  and  proprietor.  But  eren  in  this  case,  the  highest 
taste  will  lead  to  the  rejection  of  all  elaborate  ornament  in  cottages,  as  not  directlj 
truthful  and  expressire. 
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The  filing  is  qmte  possible ;  but  it  must  either  be  a  cottage  as 
a  plaything  for  wealthy  people,  not  for  them  to  live  in,  or  it 
must  be  a  villa  disguised  in  cottage  form,  and  not  a  true 
cottage;  that  is  to  eay,  a  small  house  for  a- simple  manner  of 
living.  Tou  may  cover  Bueh  a  small  house  with  very  beautiful 
ornamental  work  if  you  please,  but  lis  beauty  will  not  be 
satisfectoiy  to  (he  reason,  because  it  is  not  expressive  of  the 
life  of  its  inmates,  and  because,  therefore,  it  is  destitute  of 
truthfulness  or  significance ;  and  the  hmnan  mind  is  so  consti- 
tuted, that  the  beautiful  must  overlay  the  true,  to  give  perma- 
nent satisfaction. 

Admitting  the  justness  of  this  proposition,  we  may  state  it  aa 
the  highest  principle  in  designing  or  building  a  cottage,  that  it 
should  be  tiTithful,  that  is,  it  should  clearly  express  the  modesty 
and  simplicity  of  cottage  life.  Hence,  not  only  should  the 
cottage  aim  to  look  like  a  cottage,  but  it  should  avoid  all 
pretension  to  what  it  cannot  honestly  and  faithfully  be.  And 
aa  its  object  is  first  utility,  and  then  beauty,  the  useful  should 
never  be  sacrificed  to  the  ornamental,  but  the  latter  should 
more  obviously  be  connected  with,  and  grow  out  of  the  former, 
in  a  cottage  than  in  a  more  elaborate  dwelling. 

Among  the  first  principles  of  utility  in  building  or  designing 
a  cottage,  we  may  state  the  following : 

The  principal  entrance  or  front  door  should  never  open 
directly  into  an  apartment  of  any  kind,  but  always  into  a  porch, 
lobby,  or  entry  of  some  kind.  Such  a  passage  not  only  protects 
the  apartment  against  sudden  draughts  of  air,  but  it  also  protects 
the  privacy  and  dignity  of  the  inmates. 

The  roof  should  always  be  steep  enough  to  carry  off  the 
snow  freely,  and  there  should  be  means  of  ventilation  provided, 
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in  order  to  secure  comfort  in  the  upper  sleeping  apart- 
ments* 

The  level  of  the  first  floor  slioold  never  be  less  than  one  foot 
above  tbe  level  of  the  snrroTindiiig  surface  of  the  ground,  to 
secure  dryness. 

In  all  small  cottages  the  kitchen  should  always  be  on  the  first 
floor,  because,  in  such  dwellings,  the  kitchen  must  be  kept 
under  the  eye  of  the  mistress.  The  only  escepticia  to  this 
wonld  be  in  cases  where  the  cost  of  additional  service,  and  the 
inconvenience  of  ascending  and  descending  stairs  are  of  less 
consequence  than  the  additional  room  gained  at  a  certain  first 
cost  in  building. 

In  all  cottages  constructed  of  brick  or  stone  (when  the  walls 
are  not  built  hollow),  the  inside  (lath  and  plaster)  walls  should 
be  "  fibred  off"  to  prevent  dampness. 

In  all  cottages  built  of  wood,  in  the  colder  portions  of  the 
country,  there  should  either  be  a  double  weather-boarding,  as  is 
common  in  New  England,  or  the  space  between  the  weather- 
boarding  and  the  inside  should  be  "  filled  in  "  with  cheap  brick, 
as  is  common  in  the  Mddle  States,  Or,  when  the  latter  is  too 
expensive,  nnbumt  bricks,  of  clay  and  straw,  may  be  used 
instead.  The  warmth  of  the  cottage  in  winter  and  its  cooln'css 
in  summer  are  so  greatly  uicreased  by  this  trifling  additional 
cost,  that  it  should  never  be  neglected  in  the  Northern  States. 
In  endeavoring  to  give  beauty  to  cottages,  the  following  prin- 
ciples must  be  remembered : 

First,  that,  as  beauty  of  outline  (absolute  beauty)  belongs  to 
the  simplest  as  well  as  to  the  most  complex  outlines,  where 

*  We  shall  explain  the  best  mode  of  Tentilatinj  in  a  sucoeedkig  paga 
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beauty  of  decoration  or  ornamental  members  does  not  agree 
witli  simplicity,  the  former  is  mainly  and  especially  to  be 
employed  in  cottage  architecture.  Hence  regularity,  unifor- 
mity, proportion,  symmetry,  are  beauties  of  whieb  every  cottage 
is  capable,  because  tbey  are  entirely  consistent  with  the  simple 
forms  of  the  cottage,  while  irregularity  and  variety  are  usually 
possible,  with  good  effect,  in  a  dwelling  of  larger  size,  and 
consisting  of  a  great  number  of  parts.  Small  cottages  can 
scarcely  be  very  irregular  in  form  and  outline,  unless  they  are 
built  in  highly  picturesc[ue  situations,  such  as  a,  mountain- 
valley,  or  a  wooded  glen,  when  they  form  part  of  the  irregular 
whole  about  them,  rather  than  single  objecte,  as  is  usually  the 
case. 

As  a  cottage  may  have  all  the  beauty  which  results  from 
proportion  and  symmetry,  without  adding  a  farthing  to  its  cost, 
and  without  detracting  in  the  least  from  itB  simplicity  and 
truthfulness,  it  is  evident  that  these  two  elements  should  be 
considered  before  any  ornaments  are  introduced.  Not  only 
should  the  general  outliaes  be  well  proportioned  and  symmet- 
rical, but  also  the  forms  of  all  the  smaller  portions — such  as 
doors,  windows,  chimneys,  etc. 

"When  the  means  of  the  builder  enable  him  to  go  beyond 
these  simple  beauties  of  form,  his  first  thought,  on  elevating  the 
expression  of  the  cottage,  should  be  to  add  ornament  to  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  dwelling.  These  are  the  entrance 
door,  the  principal  windows,  the  gables,  and  the  chimneys. 
The  front  door  and  the  principal  or  first  floor  wmdows  should 
be  recognized  as  something  more  than  mere  opening,  by  lintels, 
hoods,  or  borders  (dressings) ;  the  gables  by  being  very  simply 
moulded  or  bracketed  about  the  junction  with  the  roof;   the 
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cliimneyB,  ty  a  pleasing  form  or  simple  oraainenta,  or  merely 
by  having  the  tiBiial  elimisy  mass  lightened  and  separated  into 
parts. 

After  this,  the  next  step  ia  to  add  something  to  the  expression 
of  domestic  enjoyment  in  cottage  life — such  as  a  simple  porch, 
or  veranda,  j)t  simple  hay-window.  A  much  higher  character 
is  conferred  on  a  simple  cottage  by  a  ■veramda  than  hy  a 
highly  ornamented  gable,  because  one  indicates  the  constant 
means  of  enjoyment  for  the  inmates — something  in  their  daily 
life  besides  ministering  to  the  necessities — while  a  more  orna- 
mental verge-board  shows  something,  the  beauty  of  which  is 
not  so  directly  connected  with  the  life  of  the  owner  of  the 
eottt^,  and  which  is  therefore  less  expressive,  as  well  as  less 
useful. 

After  all  these  elements  of  beauty  are  attained  in  the  cottage 
(in  any  st^^le  of  architecture),  one  ought  to  pause  before 
attempting  much  more  ornament  or  architectm'al  decoration. 
Beyond  this  it  is  difficult  to  go  without  endangering  simplicity, 
and  it  is  therefore  diificult  to  lay  down  any  other  rules  than  the 
following : 

Never  introduce  in  a  cottage  any  elaborate  or  complex  omar 
ment  (however  beautiful  intrinsically  or  in  higher  architecture) 
which  is  not  entirely  consistent  with  that  simple,  truthful 
character  which  is  the  greatest  source  of  pleasure  in  Cottage 
Architecture. 

Never  attempt  any  ornamental  portions  in  a  cottage,  which 
cannot  be  executed  in  a  substantial  and  proper  manner,  so  that 
the  effect  of  beauty  of  design  may  not  be  weakened  by  imper- 
fect execution  or  flimsy  materials. 

As  the  effect  of  Kural  Architecture  is  never  a  thing  to  be 
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considered  wholly  by  itself,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  it  alwaya 
depends  partly  upon,  and  is  associated  with,  rural  scenery, 
trees,  shrubbery,  and  Yinee,  we  should  not,  as  many  architects 
do,  wholly  overlook  the  aid  of  such  accessories.  Cottage 
Architecture,  especially,  borrows  the  most  winning  and  capti- 
vating expression  from  foliage.  If  we  analyze  the  charm  of  a 
large  part  of  the  rural  cottages  of  England — the  finest  in  the 
world~-we  shall  find,  that  strip  them  of  the  wealth  of  flowing 
vines  that  adom  them,  and  their  peculiar  poetry  and  feeling  have 
more  than  half  departed.  And,  since  no  architectural  decora- 
tions, however  beautiful  or  costly,  can  give  the  same  charm  of 
truthM  decoration  to  a  cottage,  as  flowering  vines  and  creepera, 
we  shall,  in  another  page,  point  out  the  most  hardy,  valuable, 
and  beautiful  species  for  this  purpose. 
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SECTIOliJ"     III. 

ON  MATERIALS  AND  MODES  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  three  materials  in  most  common  use  for  country  liousea 
are  ■wood,  brick,  and  stone. 

In  an  architectural  point  of  view,  solid  materials  are  so  far 
superior  to  all  others,  that  where  it  is  not  a  qnestion  of  cost,  no 
one  should  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  his  decision  of  what 
material  to  build.  The  finest  architecture  should  as  certainly 
be  of  stone  as  the  finest  sculpture,  because  in  a  wort  of  art 
any  thing  which  conveys  the  idea  of  eternal  duration,  adds 
incalculably  to  its  effects  upon  the  reason,  though  the  effect 
upon  the  feelings  may  otherwise  be  ei^uaJ.  A  beautiful  statue, 
carved  in  wood,  is  far  less  satisfactory  than  the  same  statue 
in  marble,  even  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  greater  triumph 
of  art  and  the  greater  ieawty  of  form  in  the  latter  material. 

To  say  nothing,  then,  of  the  additional  durability  and  beauty 
of  solid  materials,  the  mere  saving  of  after  expense  and  trouble 
should  be  sufficient  argument  to  induce  the  proprietor  of  a 
superior  villa  to  use  brick  or  stone  in  its  construction. 

But,  in  a  cottage,  economy  must  be  a  leading  consideration. 
Hence,  in  many  parts  of  a  conntry  in  which  timber  is  so  abun 
dant  as  in  this,  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  cottages  must  be 
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built  of  wood.  It  is,  therefore,  wiser  for  an  arcMtect  to 
endeavor  to  give  a  tasteful  and  appropriate  character  to 
wooden  cottages,  than  to  leave  them  without  the  pale  of  archi- 
tectural ingenuity.  We  greatly  prefer  a  cottage  of  brick  or 
rough  stone  {painted  or  colored  with  a  wash)  to  one  of  wood ; 
but,  since  the  want  of  the  majority  is  for  plans  for  wooden 
cottages,  we  shall  submit  a  variety  of  such  plans,  and  must 
therefore  say  eomething  of  the  best  modes  of  constructing 
them. 

Veetical  BoAKDPtg.  There  are  two  modes  of  constructing 
the  exteriors  of  wooden  houses,  now  generally  practised.  The 
most  common  mode  is  that  of  covermg  the  frame  on  the  outr 
side  with  boards  or  narrow  siding  in  horizontal  strips;  the 
other  is,  to  cover  it  with  boards  nailed  on  in  vertical  strips  (up 
and  down).  In  the  Jiorisonial  hoarding,  the  weather  is  kept 
out  of  the  joint  by  the  upper  board  overlapping  the  under 
one ;  in  tlie  verHcai  loarding,  it  ia  kept  out  by  a  narrow  strip, 
called  a  iatten,  about  two  inches  wide,  which  is  nailed  over 
the  joint  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  boards. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  understand  this  mode  of  constimc- 
tion,  we  refer  him  to  the  profile  or  section.  Fig.  1,  A.  In  this, 
a,  5,  0,  are  two  boards  tongued  and  grooved,  and  nailed,  side  by 
side,  in  an  upright  position,  to  form  the  outside  of  the  house ; 
d  represents  the  batten  nailed  directly  over  the  joint,  and  com- 
pletely protecting  the  edges  of  the  board  from  the  action  of  the 
weather.  In  A,  is  shown  (d)  the  usual  form  (diminished)  of 
those  battens  suitable  for  cheap  cottages  or  outbuilding.  B 
and  0  are  other  forms  of  battens  (of  the  exact  size),  rendered 
somewhat  more  ornamental  by  being  moulded  on  the  edges, 
and  are  frequently  used  in  more  important  wooden  buildings. 
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If  these  battens  are  made  of  "good  clear  etuff,"  they  will  last 
ae  long  as  the  house  does. 


■■  ■■•■  .      n\ 


[F^  1.    VerlLfsl  Bosidlne  irllh  di 


n(  tenns  of  Ballene.] 


We  greatly  prefer  the  vertical  to  the  horizontal  boarding,  not 
only  because  it  is  more  durable,  but  because  it  has  an  expres- 
sion of  strength  and  truthfulneBs  which  the  other  has  not.  The 
mam  timbers  which  enter  into  the  frame  of  a  wooden  house 
and  support  the  structure,  are  vertical,  and  hence  the  vertical 
boarding  properly  signifies  to  the  eye  a  wooden  house ;  in  the 
same  manner,  the  main  weight  of  a  etone  or  brick  house  is 
supported  by  waUs  laid  in  courses,  and  hence  the  truthfiihiess 
of  showing  horizontal  courses  in  brick  or  stone  buildings.    It  is 
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as  incorrect,  so  far  as  regards  truthfiJiiess  of  construction,  t^ 
show  horizontal  lines  on  the  weather-hoarding  of  a  wooder 
house,  as  it  would  he  to  mark  vertical  liues  on  the  outside  of  a 
brick  or  stuccoed  wall. 

Besides  this,  there  is  not  only  greater  economy  in  vertical 
boarding,  but,  being  a  bolder  mode  of  construction,  it  better 
expresses  the  picturesque — a  Hnd  of  beauty  essentially  belong- 
ing to  wooden  houses.  Thin  "siding"  (i.  e.  the  small  boards 
half  an  inch  thick  and  six  inches  wide,  known  by  this  name) 
requires  a  great  deal  of  labor  bestowed  in  planing  and  fitting  up, 
and  it  aims  at  a  very  highly  finished  and  polished  character — 
one  which  we  think  it  foils  in  reaching,  becanse  that  character 
does  not  legitimately  belong  to  wood — though  marble  or 
freestone  may  be  smoothed  and  polished  in  classical  buildings 
with  the  happiest  effect. 

For  all  wooden  cottages,  therefore,  we  recommend  weather- 
boarding  of  sound  inch  or  inch  and  a  quarter  pine,  tongued  and 
grooved  at  the  edges,  nailed  on  in  the  vertical  manner,  and 
covered  with  neat  battens.  The  base,  or  plinth  of  the  house, 
upon  which  these  battens  finish  at  the  bottom,  should  be  formed 
by  a  horizontal  plank  an  inch  more  in  thickness  (as  is  shown 
in  all  the  following  designs) ;  and  the  boards  and  battens  may 
either  be  continued  till  they  meet  the  under  side  of  the  roof 
(which  answers  in  the  case  of  most  cottages),  or  they  may 
stop  against  a  plank  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  base  which 
runs  along  under  the  eaves,  forming  a  frieze  or  wall-plate 
covering. 

In  New  England,  and  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
lumber  is  cheaper  than  bricks,  a  wooden  house  is  rendered 
warm   and   comfortable  by  a  double  thickness  of  boards.    A 
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lining  of  rough  hoards  is  first  nailed  upon  tlie  outside  of  tlie 
frame,  eo  as  to  fonn  a  plain  surface,  and  the  weather-boarding 
or  siding,  which  forms  the  outside  of  the  house,  is  nailed  upon 
this  rough  boarding. 

In  all  the  better  houses  built  in  this  way  a  coat  of  plaster  is 
also  laid  upon  the  inside  of  this  rough  boarding — which  latter, 
as  it  is  uneven  on  its  surface,  and  as  it  does  not  quite  meet  at 
the  edges,  may  be  considered  a  sort  of  stout  lathing — thus 
forming  an  exterior  protection  of  two  thicknesses  of  boards 
and  one  of  plaster.  As  the  inside  waU  of  the  house  forms 
another  separate  wall  of  lath  and  plaster,  there  is  a  bellow 
space,  of  several  inches,  left  between  the  two  piaster  walls,  and 
the  house  is  thus  rendered  a  warm  one. 

But  this  mode  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  that  adopted  in  the 
middle  states,  called  "  filling-in." 

Fnxrao-m.  The  best  mode  of  making  such  wooden  houses 
comfortable  and  warm  is,  to  "fill  in"  a  course  of  any  cheap 
bricks  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  whole  frame.  This  will  make 
a  waU  four  inches  thick  between  the  weather-boarding  and  the 
lath  and  plastering  of  the  rooms.  The  cheapest  mortar,  made 
with  a  sjnall  proportion  of  lime,  is  used  for  this  filling-in ;  and, 
as  much  nicety  is  not  required,  the  work  is  very  rapidly 
performed. 

In  cottages  and  cTisap  country  houses  where  economy  is  an 
important  consideration,  it  is  the  practice  here,  in  filling-in, 
both  to  place  the  bricks  on  edge^  and  to  build  them  fiush  with 
the  inside  of  the  timbers  or  studs  (or  rather  projecting  a 
c[uarter  of  an  inch  forward).  This  leaves  a  hollow  space 
between  the  weathsr^a/rdrng  and  the  brick  wall,  of  several 
inches,  and  it  enables  the  plasterer  to  dispense  with  ] 
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He  plasters  directJy  on  the  inner  face  of  the  filling-in,  and,  to 
make  the  plaster  adhere  firmly  to  the  timber,  the  plasterer 
"hacks"  or  chips  the  inner  surface  of  the  stnds,  joists,  etc., 
so  as  to  make  them  rough  before  plastering.  We  find  that 
with  timber  tolerably  seasoned,  this  makes  a  eatisfactorj' 
interior  wall  for  cottage,  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

In  the  case  of  villas,  or  more  thoroughly  built  conntrj' 
houses,  the  fiUing-in  is  executed  by  laying  the  bricks  Jl^ti, 
setting  back  the  inner  face  of  the  bricks  about  an  inch  behind 
the  inner  face  of  the  studs,  and  then  lathing  on  studs  or  firring 
for  the  plastered  wall.  This  leaves  a  hollow  space  on  each 
side  of  the  brick  filling-in,  the'  largest  vaeuity  being  between 
the  bricks  and  the  weather-boarding.  The  result  is  a  dry, 
warm,  and  substantial  house. 

Slight  waUstrvps  (pieces  of  rough  boards  of  the  width  of  the 
brick  work)  are  nailed  across  fi:om  stud  to  stud,  every  five  or 
six  coiu^es,  to  strengthen  the  wall.  Only  the  cheapest  kind  of 
bricks,  such  as  are  technically  called  "  sott  bricks,"  are  used  for 
filling-in. 

In  districts  of  country  where  bricks  are  not  easily  procured, 
the  cottager  may  use  imbwmt  fyrichs  for  filling-in,  and  may 
have  them  at  very  trifling  cost  by  making  them  himself. 

Any  ordinary  clay  will  answer  for  this  purpose.  It  should, 
if  dry,  first  be  moistened  and  thoroughly  worked  by  oxen,  or 
pounded  by  hand  till  it  becomes  tough.  Then  add  some  straw, 
cut  about  six  inches  long,  and  mix  it  well  with  the  clay  by 
turning  it  over  repeatedly,  adding  a  little  water,  if  necessary. 
The  straw  increases  the  tenacity,  so  that  even  common  loamy 
soil  wiU  answer.  If  the  clay  is  naturally  a  good  brick  clay, 
straw  is  not  needed. 
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A  mould  is  made  of  strong  plank.  The  bricks  may  be  made 
of  any  convenient  size,  and  to  save  time  it  is  well  to  make 
them  considerably  larger  than  common  bricks — say  six  inches 
wide,  four  thick,  and  a  foot  long.  The  mould  should  have  a 
bottom  not  quite  air-tight,  so  as  to  allow  the  bricks  to  be 
turned  out  without  sticking;  and  should  the  clay  be  very 
tenacious,  the  mould  may  be  dusted  with  dry  sand  before 
filling  in. 

The  mould  is  filled  with  the  tempered  clay  just  as  in 
moulding  common  bricks,  and  the  surplus  clay  is  cut  off 
evenly  with  a  piece  of  iron  hoop.  With  two  moulds  one  man 
win  mould  as  rapidly  as  two  men  will  carry  away  and  lay  out 
for  drying.  The  bricks  are  laid  on  a  piece  of  level  groimd, 
and  they  are  turned  upon  the  other  edge  the  second  day.  In 
three  days  of  clear  weather,  they  will  be  sufficiently  dry  to  be 
piled  up  under  cover;  there  ttiey  should  lie  a  fortnight,  when 
they  are  fit  for  use. 

These  bricks  may,  in  filling-in,  be  laid  on  edge,  and  the  wall 
of  the  apartments  plastered  directly  upon  their  inner  face,  first 
making  the  face  of  the  studs  rough,  as  already  described.  In 
this  mode,  a  strong  and  durable  filling-in  is  obtained  at  a  very 
trifling  cost,  and  the  house  is  as  warm  as  one  with  solid  brick 
walls. 

Cottages  of  TJnburht  Beick.  In  some  prairie  districts 
where  timber  and  stone  are  both  scarce,  the  wails  of  cottages 
and  farm  houses  are  frequently  built  wholly  of  unbumt  brick. 

Ifr.  EUswortli,  the  late  Commissioner  of  Patents,  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  construction  of  these  cottages, 
built  several  himself,  and  bears  the  strongest  testimony  to  their 
!,  warmth,  and  durabiUty. 
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We  compile  the  following  details,  comprising  eveiy  tiling 
essential,  chiefly  from  his  report.  Almost  every  tind  of  clay 
win  answer ;  it  is  tempered  hy  treading  it  -with  cattle,  and  cut 
straw  is  added,  at  the  rate  of  two  bundles  of  straw  to  clay 
enough  for  one  hundred  bricts.  It  is  then  ready  for  moulding. 
This  is  done  as  we  have  already  described,  except  that  it  is 
found  that  the  most  economical  size  for  the  bricks  for  building 
such  cottages  is  the  following,  viz.  one  foot  long,  six  inches 
wide,  and  four  inches  thick. 

The  cellar  or  foundation  must  be  formed  of  stone  or  burnt 
brick. 

In  damp  soils,  the  dampness  should  be  prevented  from 
rising  from  the  soil  into  the  unbimit  wall  by  laying  one  course 
of  slate,  or  of  bricks  Ifdd  in  cement  or  hydraulic  mortar,  at  the 
top  of  the  foundation. 

The  walls  of  the  cottage  are  laid  up  one  foot  in  thickness,  of 
the  unbumt  brick.  This  thickness  is  exactly  the  length  of  the 
brick,  or  the  width  of  two  bricks,  and  the  strongest  wall  is 
made  by  laying  the  work  with  alternate  courses  of  leaders  and 
sbrebch&ea  (i.  e.  one  course  with  tlie  bricks  laid  across  the  wall, 
the  next  course  side  by  side).  A  weak  mortar  of  lime  and 
sand  is  generally  used  for  laying  the  bricks,  but  a  good  brick 
mortar  is  preferable.  Where  lime  is  scarce,  a  mortar 
composed  of  three  parte  clay,  one  part  sand,  and  two  parte 
wood  ashes,  answers  very  well  as  a  substitute  for  lime  mortar. 
The  division  walls  may  be  six  inches  thick,  just  the  width  of 
the  brick ;  but,  when  the  cottage  has  rooms  wider  than  twelve 
feet,  it  is  better  to  make  the  firstrstory  partitions  two  bricks 
thick.  The  doors  and  window  frames  being  ready  to  insert, 
the  cottage  is  very  rapidly  built.    These  frames  are  made  of 
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stout  plank,  of  the  exact  thickness  of  the  walls,  so  that  the 
casing  inside  and  outside  helps  to  strengthen  the  wall  and 
covers  the  joints.  If  lintels  and  sills  of  stone  are  not  to  be  had, 
pieces  of  timher  three  inches  thick,  of  the  same  width  as  the 
wall,  and  a  foot  longer  on  each  side  than  the  opening,  may  be 
used  instead. 

The  roof  may  be  of  shingles  or  thatch,  and  it  is  indispen- 
sable in  a  cottage  of  imburot  clay  that  it  should  project  two 
feet  all  round,  so  as  completely  to  guard  the  walls  from 
vertical  rains.  The  outside  of  the  wall  is  plastered  with  good 
lime  mortar  mixed  with  hair,  and  then  with  a  second  coat, 
pebble-dashed,  as  in  rouffTtromt  walls.  The  inside  of  the  wall 
is  plastered  and  whitewashed  in  the  common  way. 

Enilfc  in  the  simple  way  of  the  prairies,  these  cottages  are 
erected  for  an  incredibly  small  sum,  costing  no  more  than  log 
Louses,  while  they  are  far  more  durable  and  agreeable  in 
appearance. 

But  we  have  also  seen  highly  ornamental  cottages  built  of 
this  materia],  the  bricks  made  entirely  by  the  hands  of  the 
owner  or  occupant,  and  the  whole  erected  at  a  cost  of  not 
more  than  one  half  of  that  paid  for  the  same  cottage  built  in  an 
equally  comfortable  manner  of  wood  or  brick.  When  plas- 
tered or  rough-cast  on  the  exterior,  this  mode  of  construction 
presents  to  the  eye  the  same  effect  as  an  ordinary  stuccoed 
house,  while  it  is  warmer  and  far  less  costly  in  repairs  than 
any  other  cheap  material  is. 

The  walls  of  nnbumt  brick  absorb  dampness  less  than  those 
which  have  been  burnt.  As  regards  the  diu-ability  of  this 
material,  we  may  add  that  there  are  instances,  both  in  South 
America  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  of  cottages  and  farm 
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houses,  more  than  two  centuries  old,  built  of  ^tsi  or  imbumt 
bricJi.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Lyons,  many  of  the  prettier 
villas  are  constructed  of  pise,  -where  the  interiors  of  iiie  walls 
are  painted  in  fresco. 

Hollow  Walls.  By  far  the  best  mode  of  building  brick 
hoBsea  is  that  of  constructing  them  with  hollow  walls. 

The  advantages  of  hollow  brick  walls  over  solid  ones  of  the 
same  thickness,  are  the  following : 

First,  a  very  considerable  saving  in  the  quantity  of  hricts 
and  mortar  required. 

Secondly,  the  prevention  of  dampness,  which  always  strilses 
through  a  solid  wall,  and  more  or  less  affecfa  the  apartments 
within,  unless  the  plastered  walls  of  the  rooms  Bre^rred-of,  i.  e. 
separated  by  a  wooden  partition,  with  a  hoUow  space,  from  the 
outer  solid  wall. 

Thirdly,  the  saving  of  all  the  cost  of  lathing  and  studding  for 
the  interior  walls,  the  latter  being  plastered  directly  on  the 
inner  face  of  the  hollow  brick  waU, 

Lastly,  and  mainly,  in  the  great  seouriiy  affwded  agamst 
fire.  Four-fifths  of  our  houses  are  still  huilt  with  hollow 
wooden  partitions,  and  walls  with  inside  firring.  The  inevi- 
table consequence  is,  that  when  a  fire  once  breaks  out,  it  spreads 
with  incredible  rapidity  through  these  hollow  spaces  lined  with 
wood,  which  extend  from  basement  to  attic,  and  all  hope  of 
extinguishing  the  flames  is  at  once  abandoned.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  house  huilt  at  no  more  cost,  with  hollow  brick  walls 
and  brick  partitions,  is  nearly  fire-proof.  The  only  way  in 
which  the  flames  can  spread  rapidly  from  one  story  to  the  other 
is  by  means  of  the  staircase,  since  this  is  the  only  wooden 
portion  that  reaches  from  one  story  to  the  other ;  and  hence,  in 
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the  best  modem  YiUas,  the  staircase  ia  made  of  iron  or  stone,  so 
as  to  be  fire-proof.  In  a  country  hoiise  bnilt  in  this  way,  nine 
timea  ont  of  ten,  a  fire  would  never  spread  beyond  the  room 
where  it  originated ;  and,  in  almost  all  cases,  it  could  be  extin- 
guished, with  but  little  effort,  by  the  inmates  alone,  since  all 
the  meana  of  rapid  communication  actually  proTided  in  the 
usual  and  most  careless  mode  of  building,  is  wanting  in  a  house 
built  with  hollow  walls. 

Hollow  walls  have  long  been  the  favorite  mode  of  construc- 
tion in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  some  places  in  this 
country.  So  far  aa  we  can  leara,  they  were  firat  introduced 
here  by  the  late  Ithiel  Town,  Esq.,  Architect,  and  nearly  all 
the  best  viUas  at  New  Haven,  where  he  resided,  are  built  in 
this  mode.  In  the  hope  that  our  more  intelligent  masons  and 
bricklayers  will  adopt  this  very  superior  mode  of  construction, 
in  aa  parts  of  tho  comitry,  we  give  the  foUowing  simple  plans, 
showing,  at  a  glance,  how  they  arc  constructed. 

In  Fig.  2,  A  represents  a  wall  sixteen  inches  thick,  with  a 
hollow  space  of  four  inches.  The  double  course  of  bricks  ia 
upon  the  outside,  the  single  course  upon  the  inside  of  the 
wad ;  the  plastering  of  the  room  being  made  directly  upon  the 
latter.  In  this  course  the  bricks  are  stretchers  laid  flat,  and  the 
inside  and  outside  courses  are  tied  together  by  the  bricks 
marked  a. 

E  represents  the  second  course  of  this  waU,  The  budder 
^-dl  notice  here  an  important  point,  viz.  that  the  position  of  the 
tie-brick,  a,  is  changed  in  this  course  to  5,  thus  breaking  joints, 
and  strengthening  the  wall.  In  laying  the  next  course  above, 
this  tie-brick  wiU  take  the  same  position  as  in  the  first  course, 
«,  and  60  alternately  in  each  course,  till  the  wall  is  complete. 
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In  B  the  course  ol  bnclio  m  thit  part  ni  the  w^U  Jiiectly 
before  us,  is  Inid  acioss  the  last  eoiuve,  forming  x  whole  coiorbe 
oiJi-ta^d^Sf  and  a  wall  bmlt  m  this  "Vi&j  {English  BojkJ),  jb  the 
befit  ind  strongest,  when  tht,  outside  is  to  be  etnccued  or 
lamented  "When  it  is  to  be  left  smooth  to  be  coloit,<l  or 
pimted,  the  Flemish  Bond,  repicsented  m  the  two  couroes  on 
the  other  angles  of  the  wall,  C  and  D,  are  preferable,  bccanse 
regular  courses  of  stretchers  only  are  presented  on  the  outside. 

The  position  of  tlie  tie-bricks,  c  and  d,  it  will  be  seen,  alter- 
Tiates  in  the  same  way. 
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A  very  little  practice  will  enable  the  mason  to  construct  a 
hollow  wall  in  this  way  with  rapidity.  As  the  strength  of 
this  wall  is  greatly  increased  ty  placing  the  brick  a  opposite 
the  side  of  a  bnck  (aa  shown  in  the  plan,  and  not  opposite  a 
j<nnt  between  two  bricks),  a  little  attention  shonld  be  given,  so 
as  to  secure  this  mode  of  construction. 

A  hollow  wall  of  this  thickness  is  amply  sufBcient  for  almost 
all  country  houses.  In  especial  cas^,  when  a  thicker  wall  is 
thought  necessary,  it  may  easily  be  made  by  adding  one  brick 
more  to  the  thickness  of  the  outside  of  the  wall,  or  to  the  inside, 
or  to  both  sides,  thus  making  it  a  hollow  wall  of  twenty  or 
twenty-four  inches. 


Fig.  3  shows  a  verj  --imple  and  cheap  mode  of  bmldmg  a 
hoUow  will  twelve  mches  wide,  which  answt,r%  \er>  well  for 
low  additions,  oi  walls  intended  to  beat  but  little  weight  An 
addition  of  another  bnck  to  the  outside  ■would  make  a  good 
sixteen-inch  wall,  rather  more  qmckl^  bmlt,  but  not  so  fetrong 
or  so  economical,  as  legards  matenalh,  as  the  mode  shown  m 
Fig.  2  The  tie-bnclra  alternate,  m  the  courses,  ao  m  the 
former  mode;  that  is,  the  bnck  a  is  covered,  m  the  next 
course,  with  the  brick  J  (shown  by  the  dotted  liues) ;  e  hj  d, 
and  so  on,  through  the  whole. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  very  simple  and  strong  mode  of  building  a 
hollow  eight-inch  wall — suitable  for  partitions,  or  even  for  the 
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outside  walls  of  small  cottages  to  he  covered  with  stucco  or 
roagh-cast.  Two  courses  of  stretchers,  a,  eonsieting  of  bricks 
on  edge,  are  first  laid  the  whole  length  of  the  wall.  This  leaves 
the  hoUow  space  5,  between.  The  next  coui-se  is  a  course  of 
headers^  c,  laid  flat,  and  reaching  across  the  whole  wall.  As 
the  mortar  in  this  course  is  only  placed  under  the  ends  where 
the  headers  lie  on  the  stretchers,  there  is  between  each  brick 
a  small  space  left  open,  directly  over  the  hollow  space  below,  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  wall  may  be  said  to  be  partially  hollow 
throughout,  though  there  are  no  wide  openings  left  between 
the  headers,  as  in  the  other  modes.  This  mode,  when  used  for 
an  outside  wall  for  cottages,  is  not  so  dry  as  the  construction 
in  the  former  figures,  because  the  headers  go  quite  through  the 
w^  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  but  with  a  good  coat  of  stucco 
or  cement  it  makes  a  very  good  outside  wall.  When  heavy 
beams  are  to  be  placed  on  such  a  wall,  preparation  should  be 
made  for  them  by  carrying  up  a  solid  pier  in  the  wall,  from  its 
base  to  the  point  of  support,  for  the  beams  to  I'est  on.  This 
mode  is  the  invention  of  MJr.  Deam,  an  English  builder,  who 
describes  it  as  requiring  only  one-third  of  the  bricks,  and  one 
half  the  mortM"  of  a  common  solid  wall  of  the  same  thickness. 
Eight-inch  hollow  brick  walls  are  sufficiently  strong  for  cofr 
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tages  of  small  size,  and  aa  air  is  a  better  non-conductor  tlian 
brick  or  stone,  such  hollow  walls  are  warmer  in  winter  and 
cooler  in  summer  than  eolid  walls  of  the  same  thickness. 
"When  covered  with  a  coat  of  lime  or  cement  stucco  on 
the  outside,  they  mate  excellent  and  durable  dweUinga; 
and  as  the  rougher  the  face  of  the  wall  to  be  stuccoed  is,  the 
better,  a  wall  of  this  kind  made  of  hard-baked  bricke  may  be 
constructed  more  rapidly  and  cheaply  than  any  other. 

In  the  case  of  villas,  the  walls  should  never  he  less  than 
twelve  inches  thick,  and  this  additional  thickness  in  hollow 
walls  of  this  latter  construction,  is  gained  by  another  couree  of 
bricks  flatwise  on  one  side  of  Beam's  hollow  wall. 

But  the  better  mode  is  to  build  the  sixteen-inch  wall,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3. 

The  superior  excellence  and  economy  of  hollow  walls  must, 
we  think,  bring  this  mode  of  constniction  into  general  favor  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  where  bricks  are  abundant. 

Stucco.  Stuccoed  walls  {i.  e.  those  plastered  externally)  are 
in  many  respects  superior  to  those  of  plain  brick  or  stone. 
They  are  cheaper,  warmer,  and  dryer  than  either  brick  or  stone 
walls.  No  one  would  prefer  a  stuccoed  wall,  intrinsically,  to  a 
wall  built  of  a  fine  stone,  or  of  the  pale  cream-colored  bricks 
which  are  made  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  or  to  a  wall  built 
of  smooth  and  well-faced  brick,  harmoniously  painted,  because 
these  are  not  only  excellent  materials,  but  they  are  more 
truthful  and  genuine  than  stucco.  But  the  greater  warmth 
and  protection  of  stucco,  the  ease  with  which  it  takes  an 
agreeable  tint  by  cheap  washes,  and  its  moderate  cost,  render 
it  a  most  valuable  material  to  all  builders  or  proprietors  who 
wish  to  combine  beauty  and  comfort  with  moderate  expenditure. 
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Outside  plastering  or  stuccoing  is  generally  eo  little  under- 
stood in  this  country,  and  has  been  so  tadly  practised  by  many 
masons,  that  there  is  an  unjust  prejudice  against  it,  in  many 
parts  of  the  Union.  Tliree-fourtlis  of  all  tlie  finest  modem 
buildings  of  Europe  are  of  brick  and  stucco,  and  nothing  but 
attention  to  a  few  simple  rules  is  necessary  to  insure  success  in 
stuccoing  in  this  country. 

The  first  of  these  rules  is,  not  to  use  stucco  except  upon 
buildings  with  pro^eclMig  roofs,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  the  wall  getting  saturated  at  the  eaves. 

The  second  is,  never  to  use  sand  wMch  lias  not  been  washed 
until  it  is  perfectly  clean,  and  no  longer  discolors  the  water  that 
is  poured  upon  it. 

The  third  is,  never  to  use  "cement"  or  hydraulic  lime,  the 
character  of  which  for  tenacity  has  not  been  fully  tested  on  outr 
side  walls  for  ten  years  at  least.* 

A  strong  and  durable  stucco  for  plastering  the  outsides  of 
rough  brick  or  stone  walls  is  made  in  the  following  manner : 

Take  stone  lime  fieah  fiom  the  k'ln  and  of  the  tett  fujlity, 
such  as  IS  tn  wn  to  miLt  a  stron^  ind  lui  ible  mortir  (like 
the  TI  omaston  lime)  feUke  it  b^  hprmkhn^,  or  pounng  ovei 
it  just  ^\itei  enough  to  leave  it  ^vben  iilaked  m  the  condition 
of  a  fine  (7?_/^)mi(7er  ind  not  Apish  '^et  up  a  quartei  nch 
wire  screen  it  an  mchnei  plane  ind  throw  this  pDwder  igiii  bt 
it     What  pisseo  through  is  ht  f  r  use     That  which  remims 

*  'Several  of  our  mo  t  j.  puHr  hyd  luli  1  n  es  are  es  ellent  lor  co  ere  1  work 
aueh  as  cistcma  aqueduct"  ett  lu  nea  1  wotlhleoa  f  r  work  xpo  d  i<i  tl  e 
aljuosphe  e  The  only  ona  wh  ch  we  kn  w  to  be  n  ex  ept  on  to  tljL  r  mi  k  s 
the  cement  fr  Berlin  C  nn  h  ucl  th  r  e  do  b  1  s  tbei^  as  gon  i  n  va  a 
locahtiea 
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behind  contains  tiie  core,  wliich  would  spoil  the  stucco,  and 
must  be  rejected. 

Having  obtained  the  sharpest  sand  to  be  had,  and  hay- 
ing -washed  it  eo  that  not  a  particle  of  the  mud  and  dirt 
(which  destroy  the  tenacity  of  mcst  stuccoes)  remains,  and 
screened  it,  to  give  some  uniformity  to  the  size,  mix  it  with  the 
lime  in  powder,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  sand  to  one  part 
lime.  This  is  the  best  proportion  for  lime  stucco.  More  lime 
would  make  a  stronger  stucco,  but  one  by  no  means  so  hard — 
and  hardness  and  tenacity  are  both  needed. 

The  mortar  must  now  be  made  hy  adding  water,  and  working 
it  thoroughly.  On  the  tempering  of  the  mortar  greatly  depends 
its  tenacity. 

The  wall  to  be  stuccoed  should  he  first  prepared  by  clearing 
off  all  loose  dirt,  mortar,  etc.,  with  a  stiff  hroom.  Then  apply 
the  mortar  in  two  coats;  the  first  a  rough  coat,  to  cover  tiio 
inequalities  of  the  wall,  the  second  as  a  finishing  coat.  The 
latter,  however,  should  he  put  on  before  the  former  is  dry,  and 
as  soon,  indeed,  as  the  first  coat  is  sufficiently  firm  to  receive 
it:  the  whole  should  then  he  well  floated,  trowelled,  and  marked 
off;  and  if  it  is  to  he  colored  in  water-color,  the  wash  should 
he  apphed,  so  as  to  set  with  the  stucco. 

Whoever  will  follow  these  simple  directions  will  have  a  sound 
and  lasting  stucco.  There  are  many  country  houses  in  Penn- 
sylvania plastered  with  lime  stucco,  in  this  mode,  eighty  or  one 
hundred  years  ago,  the  stucco  of  which  is  now  as  finn  and 
sound  as  the  stone  itself 

Roxiglircast  is  a  rude  species  of  cement,  very  durahle  and 
very  cheap,  and  well  adapted  to  farm-housea  and  the  plainer 
kind  of  raral  cottages.    Examples  of  its  introduction  will  be 
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given  in  some  of  the  designs  which  follow.  It  is  chiefly  used 
to  cover  stone  houses,  the  walla  of  which  are  tiult  of  email 
stones.    The  mode  of  putting  it  on  is  as  follows : 

The  surface  of  tlie  wall  being  brushed  off  clean,  lay  on  a 
coat  of  good  lime  and  hair  mortar.  Allow  this  to  dry,  and 
then  lay  on  another  coat  as  evenly  and  smoothly  as  possible 
without  floating.  As  soon  as  two  or  three  yards  of  the  second 
coat  is  flnished,  have  ready  a  pail  of  Tough-cmt,  and  'splash  or 
throw  it  on  the  wall.  This  is  usually  done  by  another  work- 
man, who  holds  the  trowel  with  which  he  throws  on  the  rough- 
cast in  one  hand,  and  a  white-wash  brush  dipped  constantly  in 
the  pail  in  the  other,  which  follows  the  trowel  until  the  whole  is 
smooth,  and  evenly  colored. 

The  rough-cast  itself  is  made  of  sharp  sand,  washed  clean, 
screened  and  mixed  in  a  lai^  tub  with  pure,  newly-slaked  lime 
and  water,  till  the  whole  is  in  a  semi-fluid  state.  A  little 
yellow  ochre  mixed  in  the  rough-cast  gives  the  whole  a  slightly 
fawn-eolored  shade,  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  white. 

Wherever  smooth  brieh  walls  with  sandstone  dressings  are 
within  the  reach  of  a  builder  of  a  good  country  house,  this 
combination  should  be  accepted,  as,  next  to  a  fine  stone,  produ- 
cing the  very  best  effect,  both  as  regards  beauty  and  truthfulness. 
The  brick  should  be  painted  to  harmonize  with  the  stone-dress- 
ings of  the  windows,  doors,  cornices,  etc.  (perhaps  a  few 
shades  lighter  or  darker),  and  the  effect  is  highly  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Van  Rensselaer's  manor-house  at  Albany,  and  Mr.  King's 
TiUa  at  Newport,  are  excellent  examples  of  this  mode  of  con- 
etmction, 

Nothing,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  is  so  satisfactory 
as  stone.    It  is  so  permanent,  enduring,  and  genuine  in  a]ipear- 
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ance,  and  all  ornaments  are  so  vastly  increased  in  apparent 
value  whea  executed  in  this  material,  that,  were  it  not  for 
its  mucli  greater  cost,  it  should  at  all  times  have  the  prefer- 
ence over  otiier  materials  for  country  houses. 

We  are  here,  however,  compelled  to  admit  that  we  have 
serious  objections,  in  point  of  taste,  to  biiilding  small  cottages 
of  sombre-looking  blue  or  gray  stones.  Dark  limestone  and 
granite,  in  a  cottage,  have  a  jail-Hke  and  severe  aspect,  and  in  aU 
small  buildings  we  would,  if  none  but  such  dark-colored  stone 
can  be  had,  prefer  either  to  color  the  stone  or  to  Ouild  of  rough 
stone  or  brick,  covering  them  with  stucco.  Even  in  villas 
of  moderate  size,  a  sombre  stone  often  destroys  much  of  the 
cheerfulness  of  a  pleasing  exterior. 

The  two  most  satisfactory  stones  yet  extensively  used  in  this 
country  for  Rural  Architecture  are  the  light-brown  sandstone 
or  "freestone"  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  (of  which 
Trinity  Church  in  Wew  York  is  built},*  and  the  soft,  light-gray 
atone  of  Cincinnati.  Both  these  have  a  mellow  and  harmo- 
nious effect  in  combination  with  foliage,  both  are  easily 
wrought,  and  all  ornaments  executed  in  them  are  finely  relieved 
by  soft  shadows.  "Next  to  these,  the  light-gray  limestones  afford 
the  most  agreeable  and  most  valuable  materials  for  building. 

The  objection  to  stone,  commonly  urged  in  this  country, 
is,  that  houses  built  of  this  material  are  always  darnp.  While 
this  is  q^uit«  trae  of  stone  houses,  as  they  are  often,  and  indeed 
usually,  built  in  the  country,  it  is  also  true  that  this  dampness 
always   arises   from   bad  construction.     A  stone  house,  in   a 

*  The  new  villa  of  J.  8.  Thayer,  Esq.,  at  BrookliDe,  near  Boston,  bmlt  of  brown 
freeetone,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  beauty  of  this  material  for  couQtrj  houses. 
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damp  soil,  of  whicli  the  fovmdation  walla  are  built  of  common 
lime  mortar,  will  always  be  damp,  from  capillary  attraction — 
common  lime  mortar  offering  no  impediment  to  the  absorption 
of  the  moietnre  from  the  soil,  or  to  its  gradual  passage 
upwards  into  Ibe  main  wall  of  the  house.  The  latter,  there- 
fore, will  rarely  be  q^nite  dry.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to 
build  the  foundation  walls  of  hydraulic  lime  mortar,  which 
completely  prevents  any  such  fomidation  dampness. 

A  stone  house,  in  which  the  walls  of  the  apartments  are 
plastered  directly  on  the  stone,  must  always  be  more  or  less 
damp,  because  all  stone  is  more  or  less  pervious  to  water ;  or 
because  the  plaster  wall,  being  of  the  same  temperature  as  the 
outer  or  stone  wall,  condenses  the  dampness  of  the  apartments 
on  its  inner  surface.  The  remedy  for  this  is,  either  to  Jvrr-off 
a  hoUow  space  between  the  stone  wall  and  the  plaster  wall,  or 
(which  is  much  the  most  solid  mode)  to  form  a  IwUow  wall  by 
a  single  thictness  of  brick  built  np  and  connected  with  the 
stone  wall  while  constructing  the  latter. 

In  choosing  stone  as  a  material  for  building,  not  only  should 
the  size  of  the  house  be  considered, — the  more  dignified  and 
grave  character  of  the  ma/nsion  allowing,  with  good  effect,  the 
employment  of  a  much  darker  stone  than  the  simple  and  more 
cheerful  character  of  the  small  cottage, — but  the  expression  of 
the  style  of  architecture  adopted  should  also  be  considered. 
A  light  and  cheerful  viUa,  composed  in  the  Italian  or  Tenetian 
style,  would  almost  lose  its  expression  of  cheerfulness  if  built 
in  dark-blue  limestone,  while  a  Gothic  villa  or  mansion,  of  large 
size,  would  have  its  antique  character  supported  and  developed 
by  such  a  material.  A  little  reflection  will  convince  any 
observing  person  of  taste,  that  the  color  of  a  stone  building 
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has  a  great  deal  to  do  witli  ita  expression  and  with  the  effect 
it  has  upon  our  feelings ;  and  that  the  outward  hue  which  the 
material  employed  will  force  the  edifice  forever  after  to 
represent  to  the  eye,  is  a  point  -worthy  of  very  serious  con- 
sideration. 
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SECTIOE  IV. 


DESIGNS  FOR  COTTAGES. 


We  offer,  in  this  section,  a  series  of  designs  for  cottages. 
Tliey  are  by  no  means  to  he  looked  upon  as  perfect  models  for 
this  Mnd  of  dwelling,  and  we  may  add  that,  althongh  "  model 
cottages"  are  often  talked  of^  they  are  very  seldom  found. 

The  hahits  of  life,  even  of  persons  who  live  in  cottages,  are 
very  different  in  New  England  from  those  in  New  York,  while 
the  habits  of  the  latter  are  unlike  those  at  the  south  and  west ; 
it  will  therefore  readily  be  seen,  that  what  would  precisely 
answer  the  demands  of  this  class  in  one  part  of  the  countrj', 
would  fell  short  of  their  expectations,  in  another.  One  desires, 
above  all  things,  snugness,  and  economy  of  space ;  another,  as 
much  room  as  possible,  and  as  large  a  space  as  can  be  afforded ; 
while  aU  desire  to  get  far  more  accommodation  than  is  prac- 
ticable for  a  given  sum. 

It  is,  therefore,  far  more  difficult  to  design  a  satisfactory 
cottage  than  a  satisfactory  villa.  In  the  former,  the  architect 
is  bound  down  by  rigid  notions  of  economy,  and  must  bring 
all  the  accommodation  within  very  narrow  limits ;  in  the  latter, 
the  cost  is  not  so  carefuliy  considered,  and  space  enough 
is  afforded  to  allow  elegance  and  variety  of  form  and  ar- 
rangement. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  tasteM  cottages  cannot  be 
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designed.  There  are  no  Ijuildings,  however  simple,  to  ■which 
either  good  forms  or  something  of  an  agreeal^le  expression  may 
not  be  given. 

In  designing  the  following  cottages,  we  have  aimed  rather 
at  producing  beauty  by  means  of  form  and  proportion,  than  by 
ornament ;  hence,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  those  who  have  only  a 
smattering  of  taste,  and  think  a  cottage  cannot  possess  any 
beauty  unless  it  is  bedizened  with  ornaments,  will  be  disap- 
pointed with  the  simplicity  of  most  of  these  plans.  But  we 
trust,  on  the  other  hand,  that  persons  of  more  information  and 
more  correct  taste,  and  especially  those  who  Lave  followed  ns 
in  our  development  of  the  true  sources  of  interest  in  rural 
architecture,  will  agree  with  ns  that  tasteful  simplicity,  not 
fanciful  complexity^,  is  the  true  character  for  cottages. 

Besides  this,  we  have  been  most  anxious  to  give  designs  for 
cheap  cottages.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  working-men 
in  this  country,  who  now  wish  to  give  something  of  beauty  and 
interest  to  the  simple  forms  of  cottage  life ;  there  are  many  of 
these  who  are  desirous  to  have  their  home  of  three  rooms 
taate&l  and  expressive,  no  less  than  among  those  whose 
dwellings  number  thirty  rooms.  We  have,  therefore,  avoided 
unsuitable  ornaments,  chosen  cheap  materials,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  have  taken  simple  and  symmetrical  forms,  so  that,  in  some 
cases,  not  a  dollar  more  would  be  expended  in  the  execution 
of  oar  designs  than  the  same  accommodation  would  cost  in 
the  usual  plain  modes  of  building;  while  in  other  examples, 
only  a  very  trifling  additional  sum  would  be  required. 

Fundamental  Porara.  In  all  the  following  designs  for 
cottages,  wo  bave  assumed  that  the  interiors  shall  be  finished 
in  a  simple  and  plain  manner.    The  walls  are  to  be  plastered 
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with  two  coats,  and  finielied  with  a  hroton  coat,  so  as  to  receive 
a  coat  of  wiutewash,   or  some  water  or  oil  color,  or  to  be 


The  height  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  or  principal  floor 
of  these  cottagea  is  ten  feet ;  that  of  the  rooms  on  the  second 
floor,  either  eight  and  &  half,  or  nine  feet— i-the  former  in  the 
half-story  designs,  the  latter  in  the  fu!l-etory  designs. 

Our  estimates  for'cottagee  do  not  include  the  painting  of  tlie 
exterior,  since  many  cottagers  will  prefer  to  color  the  outside 
of  their  dwellings  themselves,  with  one  of  the  cheap  paints  or 
washes  we  shall  recommend  in  a  subsequent  page,  rather  than 
incur  the  cost  of  having  them  painted  in  oil  colore. 

Estimates.  N^othing  is  more  difficult  than  to  give  an  esti- 
mate for  executing  any  design,  which  shaU  be  precise  and 
satisfectory  to  the  readers  of  a  work  in  so  broad  a  country 
as  the  United  States.  A  cottage  which  may  be  built  in 
Bangor,  where  wood  ia  abundant,  for  a  comparatively  small 
sum,  would  cost  a  great  deal  more  in  Charleston,  and  con- 
siderably more  here.  A  brick  dweUihg  can  be  erected,  here, 
at  about  the  same  price  as  one  substantially  built  of  wood; 
but  in  a  district  where  wood  is  plentiful,  and  bricks  scarce, 
a  brick  dwelling  would,  perhaps,  cost  nearly  double.  The  only 
mode,  therefore,  is  for  our  readers  to  compare  the  prices  of 
materials  at  home  with  those  of  the  same  materials  here,  and 
let  the  builder  make  the  necessary  alterations.  Placing  good 
bricks,  here,  at  four  dollars  per  thousand,  box  boards  at 
fourteen  dollars  per  thousand  feet,  and  good  inch  and  a 
quarter  matched  plank  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  dollars, 
they  will  have  the  necessary  data  for  comparing  the  cost  lieve 
with  the  cost  there. 
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I  I. — A  small  Cottme  for  a  TPt 


Tma  simple  design  is  given  to  bIiow  how  a  very  Biualt 
cottage,  "buBt  of  wood,  may  be  made  to  look  well  at  very  trifling 
cost.  In  form,  it  is  a  mere  parallelogram,  and  while  it  is 
devoid  of  very  strongly-marked  architectural  character,  it 
combines  something  of  pictm^squeness,  and  something  of 
home-like  or  domestic  expression. 

The  picturescLue  character  is  partly  owing  to  the  bold 
shadows  thrown  by  the  projecting  roof,  and  partly  to  rafter 
brackets  and  window  hoods. 

Let  any  one  imagine  this  little  cottage,  with  its  roof  cut  off 
close  to  the  eaves,  with  the  rafter  brackets  that  support  the 
projecting  eaves  omitted,  with  the  windows  and  door  mere  bare 
frames,  and  he  has  an  example  of  how  this  same  cottage 
would  look  as  we  commonly  see  it  built;  that  is  to  say, 
without  the  pictureequeness  of  wood  clearly  expressed  by  using 
it  hdUUy  (not  nealiy  and  carefdlly) ;  by  a  sense  of  something 
beyond  mere  utility,  evinced  in  the  pains  taken  to  extend 
the  roof  more  than  is  absolutely  needful ;  and  by  raising  the 
character  of  the  windows  and  doore  by  placing  hoods  over 
their  tops. 

AccommodaUon.  The  single  apartment  called  the  Uvm^- 
room  (Fig.  6),  twelve  by  eighteen  feet,  is  the  common 
apartment,  the  Htohen,  sitting-room,  and  parlor  of  this  family, 
for  it  is  intended  for  a  family  which  "  takes  care  of  iteelf." 

Opening  the  front  door  of  this  cottage,  we  see  an  entry  six 
feet    wide,    which    contains    tlie  stairs   to    the    second    floor. 
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Underneath     this     stairs,     another    flight 
cellar.* 

On  the  left  of  the  entry  is  a  small  hed-room  twelve  feet 
square.  If  this  bed-room  is  used  constantly,  it  would  be  better 
to  have  it  communicate  with  the  living-rooni  by  the  door 
on  the  left  of  the  chimney  floe,  which  is  now  the  closet 
door ;  and  this  arrangement,  supp(«ing  this  the  bed-TOom  in 
constant  use,  will  give  greater  convenience  and  greater  warmth 
in  winter,  since  one  fire  will  keep  both  rooms  warm.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  only  to  be  used  occasionally,  it  would  be 
better  not  to  make  it  commnnicate.  Indeed,  with  a  little  nicety 
of  constmction,  there  is  space  enough  to  retain  a  small  closet 
for  the  living-room,  and  still  have  these  two  rooms  connected. 

The  living-room  is  thirteen  by  eighteen  feet,  a  convenient  size 
for  daily  use.  It  is  lighted  by  a  window  on  each  side,  and  the 
chimney  being  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  no  heat  will 
be  lost  in  winter.  Near  one  comer  of  the  opposite  side  of  this 
room  is  a  door  opening  into  a  small  pantry  which  is  lighted  by 
a  window ;  and  at  the  opposite  comer  is  another  door  opcnmg 
into  a  narrow  porch.  We  have  cut  off  the  passage,  to  form  this 
small  porch,  in  order  to  protect  the  back  door,  which  opens 
into  the  main  apartment  of  the  family,  from  sudden  draughts 
and  cold  blasts,  a  point  most  important  in  a  northern  climate, 
but  too  often  neglected,  to  the  serious  discomfort  of  the  inmates 
of  small  cottages.  IFrom  this  back  porch  another  door  wiU  be 
seen  opening  into  a  small  wood-house,  so  that  fuel  may  be  had 


•  A  tcale  will  ba  found   attached  to  this  and  most  of  tlie  other  plang,  by  whicli 
.lOT  dimepsions  of  the  plans,  not  given  in  the  tesf,  may  be  ascertained  by  the  reader's 
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without  going  into  the  open  air.    This  wood-house  is  repre- 
sented of  small  size,  but  it  may  te  extended  in  depth  a 
feet,  if  more  room  is  wanted. 


The  second  floor  of  thia  cottage,  Pig.  7,  contains  two  good 
sleeping  rooms  and  two  large  closets.  There  are  no  fire- 
places, but  openings  are  left  for  stove-pipes  in  the  flues,  so  that 
one  or  both  rooms  can  be  warmed. 

There  is  a  cellar  under  this  cottage,  and  the  outer  cellar 
door  should  be  provided  just  beneath  the  pantry  window,  if  no 
more  convenient  position  is  found  for  it. 

Cottages  of  this  size  usually  have  the  stairs  placed  in  the 
living-room,  while  the  front  door  opens  directly  into  one  of 
the  apartments.  We  think,  in  this  respect,  our  plan  has 
much  greater  comfort  and  convenience  to  recommend  it. 

Construction.  This  cottage  is  to  be  buUt  of  wood,  and  the 
weather-boarding  is  to  be  put  on  in  the  mrfdcal  nmn/mT.^  with 
battens  nailed  over  the  joints,  described  in  our  last  section. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  where  lumber  planed  by 
machinery  is  not  easily  obtained,  we  would  nee  inch  boards 
rough,  or  without  planing,  and  put  them  on  with  square  edges 
(not  matched).  The  batten  completely  covers  the  joint.  This 
wi  U  cheapen  the  cottage  considerably,  if  planing  is  to  be  done 
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by  hand;  and  for  all  outbuildings  and  cheap  cottages,  rough 
boarding,  either  painted  and  sanded,  or  washed  over  by  the 
cottager  himself  with  a  cheap  wash,  which  we  shall  give  the 
recipe  for,  produces  an  effect  even  more  satisfactory  to  the 
eye,  because  more  rustic  and  picturesque,  than  planed  boards. 

But  steam-planed  boards  and  plank  are  now  offered  so 
cheaply  (that  is  tc  say,  at  only  three  or  four  dollars  per  thousand 
feet  additional  cost,  being  at  the  same  time  matched  or  tongued 
and  grooved),  that  they  are  now  almost  universally  used  for 
covering  houses  with  vertical  boarding. 

Planed-andmatched  flooring  boards,  one  inch  thick,  and  of 
good  quality,  can  be  had,  here,  for  about  seventeen  doUai-s  per 
thousand  feet,  or  at  Eochester  or  Bangor  for  fomteen  dollars. 
The  same  boards  rough,  are  worth  on  the  Hudson  four- 
teen dollars,  and  at  Eochester  eleven  dollars;*  and  as  this 
cottage  would  recLuire  about  fourteen  hundred  feet  of  weather- 
boarding,  the  economy  in  either  of  these  localities,  by  using 
rough  boards,  would  be  only  about  five  dollars  in  the  cost  of  the 
whole  cottage;  so  that,  under  these  circumstances,  we  should 
prefer  the  planed  boards,  because  there  is  some  additional 
warmth  in  the  closer  joints  made  by  having  the  edges  matched. 

To  make  the  cottage  comfortable  for  the  north,  it  should  be 
filUAin  with  soft  bricks,  placed  on  edge,  so  as  to  aJlow  the 
inside  wall  to  be  plastered  on  the  brick,  as  described  in  page 
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53.  In  tlie  milder  parts  of  the  Union  this  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, and,  if  omitted,  the  cost  of  tlwi  cottage  will  be  lessened 
about  twenty-five  dollars — counting  the  price  of  soft  bricks  at 
three  dollars  per  thousand. 


Fig.  8  shows  a  window  suitable  in  style  and  construction  for 
this  class  of  wooden  cottages ;  having  twelve  lights,  ten  by 
twelve  inches,  and  common  rising  sashes.  The  outside  facing 
or  dressicgs  of  this  window,  pnd  especially  the  hood,  h,  and  the 
sill,  c,  should  be  of  good  plank,  two  inches  thick.  The  facings, 
0,  should  be  four  or  five  inches  wide,  and  should  project  the 
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whole  thickness  of  the  stuff  heyond  the  face  of  the  weather- 
hoarding.  The  hood  itself,  5,  projects  eight  inches  beyond  tlie 
face  of  the  weather-boarding,  and  ia  supported  by  two  plain 
brackets,  d,  made  either  of  common  joist,  or  thick  plank.  In 
this  figure,  B  0  is  a  profile  section  of  the  same  window,  in 
which  the  letters  refer  to  the  same  parts. 

"We  have  been  thus  minute  in  describing  this  cottage 
window,  because  the  error,  into  which  carpenters  frec[uently 
fen,  is  that  of  mating  wooden  window  dressings  so  meager  in 
all  that  meets  the  eye  on  the  outside,  that  they  have  none  of 
that  force  and  picturesqucn^s  which  should  belong  to  a  cottage 
biult  of  wood  in  this  manner. 

The  hood  over  the  front  door,  as  shown  ia  Design  L,  is  a 
foot  wide,  and  is  supported  by  brackets  more  ornamental  than 
those  imder  the  windows,  to  denote  the  greater  importance  of 
the  principal  entrance. 

The  roof  of  this  cottage  projects  two  ieet,  and,  lite  all  cheap 
cottages  in  this  country,  is  covered  with  shingles.  On  the  sides, 
the  rafters  are  continued  ont  to  support  the  eaves,  and  on  the 
gables,  short  pieces  of  joist  are  fitted  in  to  support  the  sheathing 
of  the  roof,  and  togive  unity  of  effect. 

Esti/mate.  On  the  Hudson,  this  cottage,  with  a  cellar 
under  the  whole  building,  and  filled-in  with  bricks  on  edge, 
will  cost  $iO0.  An  estimate  from  an  experienced  bmlder  at 
Eochester,  places  the  cost  there  at  $330. 

DESIGN  II. — A  small  Bracketed  Cottage. 

This  little  cottage,  with  about  the  same  number  of  square 
1  I.,  is  more  picturesque,  from  its  irregular  form. 
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It  would,  on  this  account,  be  selected  by  all  tliose  wlio  prefer 
irregular  to  regular  sjnunetry. 

There  is  also  a  good  deal  more  feelmg  shown  in  this  cottage 
than  in  Design  I.  The  features  ■which  expr^a  this  are  the  bay 
window,  the  rustic  treUisea  covered  with  vines,  and  the 
bracketed  vine-canopy  over  the  end  window  in  the  principal 
apartment. 

Now,  every  cottage  may  not  display  scwnce  or  knowledge, 
because  science  demands  architectm-al  education  in  its  builder 
or  designer,  as  well  as,  in  many  cases,  some  additional  expense. 
But  feding  may  be  evinced  by  every  one  possessing  it,  and 
there  is  no  more  striking  or  successful  way  of  manifesting  it  in 
a  cottage  than  by  the  employment  of  permanent  vines  to 
embellish  it.  Something  of  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  in  the 
inmates,  is  always  suggested  by  a  vine-covered  cottage,  because 
mere  utility  would  never  lead  any  person  to  plant  flowering 
vines ;  and  much  of  positive  beauty  is  always  confeiTcd  upon 
simple  cottage  forms  by  the  graceful  growth  of  vmes,  through 
the  rural  and  domestic  expression  they  give  to  the  cottage.  We 
say  domestic  expression,  because,  as  vines  are  never  planted 
by  architects,  masons,  carpenters,  or  those  who  build  the 
cottage,  but  always  by  those  who  live  in  it,  and  make  it  truly 
a  home,  and  generally  by  the  mothw  or  daughter,  whose 
very  planting  of  vines  is  a  labor  of  love  offered  up  on  the 
domestic  altar,  it  follows,  by  the  most  direct  and  natural  asso- 
ciations, that  vines  on  a  rural  cottage  always  express 
domesticity  and  the  presence  of  heart. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  know  the  effect,  in  a  simple  cottage,  of 
a  little  feeling  of  this  kind  added  to  that  simplest  kind  of 
architecture  which  rises  but  little  above  common  sense,  he  has 
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ouly  to  compare  tlie  view  of  this  cottage  in  Fig.  9  with  Fig.  11, 
which  is  precisely  the  same  cottage  (though  in  Fig.  9  the  front 
and  entrance  side  are  shown;  in  Fig.  11,  the  same  entrance 
side  with  the  rear  end). 


In  the  view  hefore  us,  the  arcHtecture  is  the  same,  but  the 
end  window  is  stripped  of  the  bracket  overhimg  with  clustering 
vines,  and  the  cottage  wants  the  softening  and  humanizing 
expression  which  these  accessories  give  to  Fig.  9. 

A  hwy-wmdow^  such  as  that  seen  in  the  living-room,  Fig.  10, 
since  it  does  not  of  necessity  belong  to  a  small  cottage,  raises 
the  character  of  such  a  cottage  wherever  it  is  simply  and 
introduced.  It  also  adds  very  coneiderably  to  the 
3  efPect  of  the  apartment  itself — giving  an  air  of  some 
dignity  to  even  the  smallest  dweUing. 

The  little  rustic  arbors  or  covered  seats  on  the  outside  of  the 
bay-window  may  be  supposed  to  answer  in  some  measure  in 
the  place  of  a  veranda,   and  convey,  at  the  first  glance,  an 
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impression  of  refinement  and   taste    attained  in  that  simple 
manner  bo  appropriate  to  a  small  cottage. 

AcoormnodaUon.  The  plan  of  the  first  floor  of  this  cottage 
(Fig.  10)  shows  an  entry,  six  hy  twelve  feet,  containing  a  flight 
of  stairs  to  the  chamber  floor,  under  which  are  stairs  to  the 
cellar.  On  the  left  is  the  living-room  of  the  family,  fifteen  hy 
seventeen  feet.  The  deep  chimney-breast  at  the  end  of  the 
room  gives  space  for  two  large  closets.  The  bay-window  mea- 
sures six  feet  in  the  opening  (in  the  clear),  and  is  three  feet 


On  the  right  of  the  entry  is  the  kitchen,  a  small  room,  ten  by 
twelve  feet.  As  the  living-room  of  the  family  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  also  the  Htchen,  this  small  kitchen  will  in  fact  be 
used  as  a  Jac^kitchen  for  the  rough-work,  washing,  etc.,  so 
that  in  summer,  and  indeed  at  any  time,  the  living-room  can 
be  made  to  have  the  comfortable  aspect  of  a  cottage  parlor,  by 
confining  the  rough-work  to  the  kitchen  proper.  Back  of  this 
kitchen  is  a  small  lean-to  addition,  containing  a  small  pantry, 
four  by  six  feet,  and  a  place  for  coals.  There  is  a  small 
passage  between  this  closet  or  pantry  and  the  coal-hole,  and 
opposite  the  door  opening  from  the  kitchen  into  this  passage,  is 
a  door  which  serves  as  a  back  door  to  enter  the  kitchen  without 
going  in  the  front  entrance. 

Fig,  12  shows  the  chamber  floor, 
with  two  bed-rooms,  each  nine  by 
fifteen  feet,  and  one  bed-room  ten 
by  twelve  feet.  Flues,  with  places 
for  stove-pipes,  are  shown  in  two 
of  these  rooms. 

s  easily  varied,  so 


[FU(-  H.    Clisaiber  Floor.] 
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This  plan  may  \ 
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as  to  give  a  more  agreealjle  and  Bjmmetrieal  effect,  -with  little 
additional  cost.  To  do  this,  lessen  the  depth  of  the  chiumey- 
breast  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  reject  the  two  closets  there. 
This  would  make  the  living-room  two  and  a  half  feet  longer, 
or  Meen  by  nineteen'  feet  six  inclies.  Next  place  the  bay-win- 
dow exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  wall,  which  would  add  to  the 
external  symmetry.  By  taming  the  place  for  coals  into  a 
closet,  with  a  door  opening  into  the  living-room,  and  having  a 
wood-house  or  coal-house  detached,  space  would  be  gained,  and 
the  arrangement  woidd  be  more  pleaeing,  though,  perhaps,  not 
qtiite  BO  convenient. 

CoNSTKucnoN.  The  construction  of  this  cottage  is  the  same 
36  that  of  Design  I.  Planed-and-matched  or  rough  boards  may 
be  used  for  the  vertical  weather-boarding;  we  should  prefer 
to  have  them  rough  (if  the  cottage  is  filled-in),  and  painted 
and  sanded. 

"We  have  shown  in  this  cottage  the  simplest  form  of  cottage 
window — ^that  is,  the  casement  window  opening  in  two  parts, 
from  top  to  bottom.  These  sashes  are  less  expensive  than  rising 
sashes  with  weights,  but  more  so  than  those  without  weights. 
The  latticed  sash  with  diamond  panes  we  have  introduced  as 
more  significant  of  a  cottage.  Indeed,  there  is  something  in  the 
associations  connected  with  latticed  windows  so  essentially 
niral  and  cottage-like,  that  the  mere  introduction  of  them  gives 
an  air  of  poetry  to  a  house  in  the  eomitry. 

The  chimney-tops  are  built  of  brick,  in  a  very  simple,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  more  tasteful  manner  than  the  common  heavy 
brick  stacks  usually  seen. 

The  front  door  is  merely  covered  with  a  hood  on  brackets. 
Ite  beauty  would  be  enhanced  by  making  this  canopy  or  hood 
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bolder  and  extending  it  five  feet,  mating  the  sides  of  lattice 
work,  and  covering  tlie  whole  with  vines. 

Estimate.  The  whole  cc«t  of  this  cottage,  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  would  be  $512.  In  the  interior,  where  wood  is 
cheaper,  it  may  be  bmlt  for  about  $400.  In  this,  we  indnde  a 
cellar  under  the  kitchen  and  entry,  but  not  under  the  living- 
room.  The  foundation  walls  of  the  latter  should  be  laid  three 
and  a  half  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground. 


a.~-A 


We  trust  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  looking  upon  this 
as  a  successftd  example  of  a  rural  cottage.  It  appears  to  us  to 
combine  more  beauty,  both  of  form  and  expression,  than  the 
majoriiy  of  designs  of  this  class,  and,  therefore,  to  be  worthy  of 
a  little  critical  examination. 

In  the  first  place,  the  good  ^aportwns  of  this  cottage,  strike 
the  eye.  It  is  neither  too  high  nor  too  low.  The  eaves  could 
not  be  raised  or  lowered  a  foot  without  more  or  less  disturbing 
this  balance  between  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the 
building. 

Perhaps  the  first  charm  which  this  cottage  has  for  the  eye, 
arises  fiT)m  its  symmetry.  There  is  such  a  direct  and  real 
pleasure  in  this  balance  of  three  parts  made  by  an  arrangement 
like  this,  when  a  leading  feature,  like  the  gabled  window  in  the 
front  of  this  cottage,  is  placed  exactly  in  the  centre,  that  the 
eye  has  something  of  the  same  satisiaction  in  contemplating  it 
that  the  ear  has  in  listening  tJ3  the  rhythm  of  easy  and  correct 
versification. 
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Though  small,  this  cottage  is  not  wanting  in  variety;  and 
though  there  is  not  enough  variety  to  allow  of  harmony,  yet 
the  whole  displays  an  entire  unity  of  feeling.  Take  away 
the  gahled  window,  and  the  porch  ornament,  and  Bubstitute  a 
straight-lined  roof  and  a  plain,  common  doorway,  and  the  front 
loses  its  symmetry,  and  falls  to  the  rank  of  plain  regularity. 

But  the  greatest  charm  of  this  cottage  to  our  eyes,  is  the 
expression  of  simple  hut  refined  home-beauty  which  it  conveys. 
Ko  person  would  build  such  a  quaint  yet  modest  porch  as  this, 
no  one  would  give  this  simple  character  of  beauty  to  the 
windows,  and  no  one  would  reach  this  exact  height  of  tasteful 
simplicity  in  the  whole  exterior  character,  unless  he  had  a  real 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  trnthful  in  cottage  life,  rather 
than  that  false  ambition  which  leads  men  to  make  small 
cottages  ape  great  villas.  The  owner  of  this  cottage  either 
lives  in  a  climate  so  far  north  that  he  needs  no  veranda,  or  he 
feels  that  he  cannot  afford  one :  but  the  pretty  little  open  porch, 
with  its  overhanging  window  and  its  seat,  where,  in  the  cooler 
hours  of  the  day,  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  the  children  may 
sit  and  enjoy  the  fresh  breath  of  morning  or  evening  hours, 
convey  an  idea  of  something  beyond  the  merely  physical  wants, 
quite  as  forcibly  as  the  veranda  usually  does. 

Altogether,  this  cottage  evinces  much  of  absolute  and 
relative  beauty — the  universal  beauty  of  form,  and  the 
relative  beauty  of  refined  purposes.  Without  recommend- 
ing it  as  a  model  cottage,  we  should  be  glad  to  find  that 
dwellings  of  this  simply  beautiful  character  become  greater 
favorites,  with  those  of  our  countrymen  who  build  cottages, 
than  designs  of  more  pretension.  We  cannot  but  look  upon 
J  superior  in  tinithful  beauty  of  character  to  cot 
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of  tliis  class  highly  decorated,  as  wo  fi-equently  see  them,  with 
overwrought  verge  boards  on  all  the  gables,  and  an  excess  of 
fanciful  and  flowing  omaments  of  a  card-board  character. 

Accommodation.  The  plan  of  this  house,  Fig.  14,  is  that  of 
a  very  simple  cottage,  with  only  a  living-room,  bed-room, 
and  kitchen  on  one  floor.  The  airaogement  of  this  floor, 
however,  shows  a  good  deal  of  compactness  and  conve- 
nience for  a  small  family.  The  porch  or  entry,  d,  is  5  feet 
wide,  opening  on  one  side  into  the  living-room,  and  on  the 
other  into  the  bed-room — each  14  by  16  feet.  Each  of 
these  rooms  has  a  closet,  a.  The  living-room  has  an  open 
grate,  or  fire-place:  the  bed-room  may  have  an  open  fire- 
place or  a  stove  flue,  as  the  occupant  pleases. 

The  back  entry  is  shown  at  5 — also  5  feet  wide.  This 
back  entry  communicates  with  the  hving-room,  the  kitchen, 
and  the  bed-room — as  well  as  -with  the  open  air  by  a  back  door 
opposite  J.  This  door  opens  on  a  landing  or  platform  with  a 
railing  on  the  left-hand  side,  to  guard  the  stone  steps  which  on 
that  side  descend  to  the  Cellar.  This  back  entry,  I,  also 
contains  the  stairs  to  the  chamber  floor.  These  stairs,  placed 
as  they  are  in  this  back  entry,  are  much  more  conveniently 
located,  for  all  parties,  than  if  placed  in  one  near  the  front 
door — while  they  are  accessible  from  all  the  rooms,  without,  as 
is  often  the  case  in  small  cottages,  being  located  in  any  one  of 
the  rooms. 

The  kitchen,  12  by  14  feet,  is  lighted  by  two  windows,  and 
has  a  well-lighted  pantry  4  by  T  feet,  as  well  as  another  closet, 
e,  tor  cooking  utensils,  etc.  In  this  closet,  a  partition  is  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines.  This  closet,  e,  may  be  left  entire  by 
omitting  this  partition,   when   it  would  make   a  good  store^ 
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room.  As  it  now  stands,  the  portion  nearest  the  bed-room 
woiild  mate  a  second  closet  for  the  latter  apartment.  A  large 
brick  oven  is  shown  alongside  the  fire-place,  the  body  of  which 
nms  under  the  stairs. 


r  13X16  A       13X16     1 

[  «^^2  1 


[Re.  15.    Chamber  Floor.] 

The  second  floor  of  this  cottage,  Jig.  15,  giv^  a  great  deal 
of  sleeping  accommodation  for  a  dwelling  of  this  size — no  less 
than  five  good  bed-rooms.*  Two  of  these  bed-rooms  are  q^uite 
large  cottage  rooms,  13  by  16  feet,  and  the  others  sufficiently 
large  for  cliildren.  The  neat  little  bed-room.  A,  with  the 
hanging  window  over  the  porch,  though  only  8  by  15,  ■woiild  be 
a  pretty  apartment  for  the  eldest  daughter — where  she  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  arrange  her  little  cottage  boudoir  to 
show  her  own  taste. 


*  Bj  an  error  in  transpoeing  the  drawing,  ihe  position  of  the  s(oirs  in  the  Pigs.  14 
nnd  16  do  not  correspond.  The  stairs  in  Fig.  15  should  occupy  the  space  on  the 
left  of  the  upper  entry,  where  the  closet  now  stands,  instead  of  being  on  the  rlglit  of 
the  entry. 
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A  cellar  under  the  kitchen  wing  of  this  cottage  would  be 
eufficient  in  most  casee.  In  this  case,  a  good  stone  foundation, 
3  feet  deep,  should  be  laid  under  the  main  building, 

YairiatioTh  in  plcm.  As  tlicre  is  sufficient  bed-room  accom- 
modation in  the  second  floor  of  this  cottage  for  miost  families, 
the  plan  of  the  first  floor  might  be  improved  by  turning  the  bed- 
room into  a  parlor.  In  this  case  the  two  closets,  a,  a  (Fig. 
14),  may  be  dispensed  with,  so  that  the  two  rooms  might 
communicate  by  large  doors — the  closets  being  moved  to  the 
entry  space  behveen  the  bed-room  and  the  back  entrj-,  5,  which 
would  no  longer  need  to  be  left  open — this  would  leave  an  open 
space  with  doors  five  feet  wide  at  a,  on  one  side  of  which  would 
be  the  front  entry,  d^  and  on  the  other,  the  altered  closets.  This 
would  give  a  much  more  spacious  and  agreeable,  as  well  as 
more  airy  and  cheerful  character  to  the  principal  rooms  of  this 
cottage  with  no  additional  cost. 

CoNSTRucnoN.  This  is  a  wooden  cottage,  and  the  vertical 
boarding  already  described  is  the  mode  adopted  in  covering  the 
exterior.  The  roo^  which  projects  2  feet  at  the  eaves,  is 
supported  on  plain  rafter  brackets. 

The  porch,  though  simple,  being  somewhat  novel,  we  give  a 
sectional  working  drawing  (to  the  scale  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  a  foot).  This  drawing  shows  the  profile  of  this  porch.  Now, 
in  order  to  convey  the  proper  expression  of  strength  and 
solidity,  the  perpendicular  brackets  of  this  porch,  «,  should  be 
made  of  heavy  plank,  not  less  than  4  inches  thick,  so  that  it 
shall  not  have  a  meager  and  paltry  appearance  when  ex- 
eciited ;  h  shows  the  floor  of  the  bed-room  running  out  in 
the  hanging  window;  c,  the  projection  of  the  roof  over  this 
window. 
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Cottage  casement  wendow.  Ha™g  slio^ra  in  Fig.  8,  a 
cottage  -wLttdow  with  rising  sashes,  we  here  give  a  casement 
window,  Buitahle,  in  size  and  proportion,  for  cottages  of  this 
class,  and  adapted  in  construction  to  Tertical-hoarded  wooden 
cottages. 

One  of  the  glaring  sins  of  oiu-  country  carpentry  is  the 
want  of  character  in  the  windows  of  our  wooden  houses.  To 
give  character  to  a  window,  the  dressings  should  have  some 
boldness  and  weight  of  substance,  otherwise  it  looks  like  a 
mere  hole  in  the  wall.    A  piece  of  window  frame  an  inch  or 
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two  wide,  seen  on  tlie  outside  of  the  building,  is  not  sufficient  to 
prodnce  any  impression  on  the  eye  at  the  distance  of  fifty  rods. 
Tlie  wooden  cottage  window  should  therefore  have  a  dressing, 
not  leas  than  3  or  i  inches  wide,  and  in  some  cases  they  may 
be  still  bolder. 

The  window  here  shown  is  one  designed  especially  for  this 
style  of  building  before  us.    The  hood  over  the  window  may 
I  or  not,  but  it  adds  beau^  and  force  to  the  win- 
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dow,  individually,  and  brings  it  more  completely  into  harmony 
with  tie  other  features,  and  especially  with  the  projecting  roof. 

In  Fig.  17,  A  A,  represents  the  elevation,  C  D,  the  proffle 
section,  and  E  F,  the  horizontal  section  or  plan  of  this 
window,  all  drawn  to  the  scale  given  in  the  figm-e,  of  half  an 
inch  to  a  foot.  The  hood  a,  eill  5,  and  facings  c,  are  made  of 
good  somid  plank,  not  less  than  3  inches  thiols  (and  better 
2|  inches) ;  o  is  5  inches  wide,  the  mullion  in  the  centre  of  the 
window,  d,  being  of  the  same  width.  The  battens,  e,  extend 
down  over  the  top  of  the  hood  in  this  window,  which  gives  it  a 
more  picturesque  character  than  in  Fig.  12. 

"We  have  shown  lattice  or  diamond  sashes  in  this  window, 
and  in  most  of  our  cottage  windows,  not  because  we  think  this 
form  of  sash  indispensable,  but  that  we  think  it  most  expressive 
of  that  simple,  rustic  beauty,  which  belongs  to,  and  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  is  so  strongly  associated  with,  cottage  life  in 
the  country.  Any  one  who  prefei^  large  panes,  set  in  square 
sashes,  may  adopt  them  instead,  but  he  wiU  sacrifice  something 
of  the  poetry  in  order  to  gain  perhaps  a  little  more  of  utility 
and  economy. 

The  r/mlMon,  as  the  central  division  of  this  window,  d,  is 
called,  is,  we  think,  a  very  expressive  and  important  feature. 
It  is  not  only  useful  as  a  post,  for  the  centre  of  casement  sashes 
to  shut  against,  but  takes  away  from  the  leanness  of  a  common 
window  frame.  Besides  this,  it  lessens  both  the  breadth  of 
sash,  as  well  as  the  breadth  of  outside  bhnd  necessary  in  a 
vrindow  of  a  given  size  and  proportion.  A  broad  muUion  Hke 
this  gives,  also,  not  unfrequently  an  opportunity  in  certain 
parts  of  the  house,  to  divide  closets  or  rooms  by  abutting  a 
partition  against  it,  so  that  two  closets,  or  two  small  apartments 
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may  be  lighted  "with  one  window — which  is  something  that 
could  never  be  done  with  good  effect  in  a  common  window. 

Indeed,  so  much  do  we  value  the  TnitUion  in  houses  of  this 
style  that  we  would  retain  it  even  where  rising  sashes  are  used, 
and  would  mate  these  sashes  harmonize  with  it  by  having  a 
broad  siyle  in  the  centre  of  the  sash  opposite,  or  behind  the 
muUion,  which  would  conceal  the  mullion  from  the  inside  and 
bring  it  into  keeping  on  the  outside  of  the  window. 

Where  outside  shutter  blinds  are  to  be  used,  as  they  now  are 
almost  universally  in  this  country,  the  brackets,  i,  under  the 
hood,  most  be  kept  high  enough  to  allow  the  shutters  to  open 
and  shut  freely  without  touching  them.  Though  we  think 
windows  of  this  kind  are  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction 
of  the  mullion,  yet  the  general  effect  will  not  be  injured  by  its 
omission. 

The  chimneys  of  this  cottage  may  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  the  most  simple  treatment  of  common  materials — brick  and 
mortar,  with  little  or  no  increase  of  expense.  A  common  brick 
chimney  (see  Desiqh  T.)  gives  no  positive  pleasure  by  its 
form,  because  that  form  is  lunvpish  and  unmeaning.  To  make 
a  chinnney  form  interesting,  however  simple  it  may  be,  it  must 
be  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  a  base,  a  shaft,  and  a  cap.  A 
chimney  should  never  spring  out  of  the  roof  with  no  apparent 
preparation  for  it,  but  a  base  more  or  less  wide  should  always 
be  shown,  upon  which  the  part  exposed  may  evidently  rest  and 
obtain  a  sohd  foundation  to  withstand  high  winds.  After 
dividing  a  chimney  top  into  three  parts,  the  next  point  of  art  is 
ia  proportion  the  whole  so  that  it  may,  in  the  first  place,  have 
tlie  most  agreeable  form,  and  in  the  second  place,  a  form  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  dwelling. 
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The  first  story  of  this  cottage  is  10  feet,  and  the  second 
Sj  feet  high.  Both  stories  to  he  furnished  with  brown  waUs, 
the  bed-rooms  to  be  whitewashed,  and  the  two  beet  rooms  to  be 


Estimate.    The  estimated  cost  of  this  cottage,  on  the  Hudson, 
is  $9T5. 

In  portions  of  the  country  where  materials  are  much  i 
it  may  be  erected  for  from  $600  to  $700. 


DESIGN  IT, — A   small   Cottage  of  Brick  and   Sffucco,   in   the 
Gothic  Style. 

Js  this  design  we  have  a  much  more  architectural  cottage 
than  the  foregoing  ones,  and  one  built  in  solid  materials.  Stone, 
indeed,  would  most  perfectly  express  the  spirit  of  this  design, 
but,  except  in  a  few  cases  when  it  could  be  very  easily  and 
cheaply  obtained,  brick  and  stucco,  or  rubble  etone  and  rough- 
cast, must  necessarily  be  used  to  biing  it  within  the  means  of 
the  occupant. 

"When  we  say  this  design  is  more  architectura.  than  the 
foregoing,  we  must  be  understood  to  mean  that  it  is  more 
expressive  of  architectural  style.  The  pointed  windows  in  the 
sleeping  rooms,  and  especially  the  triple,  lancetrshaped  window 
in  the  nearest  gable,  as  weU  as  the  finished  character  of 
the  bay-window,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  expenditure  of 
more  meams  than  is  generally  at  the  command  of  the  occupant 
of  a  cottage  of  two  or  three  rooms  on  a  floor.  The  principles 
which  we  have  already  laid  down,  therefore,,  would  lead  us 
either  to  consider  this  design  as  intended  for  the  gardener's 
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bouse  or  gate-lodge  on  a  gentJeman's  place,  where  sufficient 
arcMtectnral  style  to  hannonize  with  the  general  air  of  the 
estate  is  permissible,  or  to  simplify  it  so  as  to  render  it 
STifficiently  tndhfvl  to  express  the  life  and  means  of  the 
occupant. 

To  do  this  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  substitute  single 
square-headed  windows  in  the  attic  rooms  instead  of  those 
shown  in  the  plan,  and  to  give  the  bay-window  a  rather 
more  simple  form.  The  rest  of  the  house  may  remain  as  it 
is  at  present. 

As  contrasted  with  the  last  plan,  this  little  cottage  is  an 
irregular  one,  or  its  form  is  one  of  the  irregularly  symme- 
trical kind.  It  will,  therefore,  please  those  who  prefer  pic- 
I  to  more  regular  beauty  of  form.  Its  little  porch, 
I  and  clustered  chimney-tops  render  it  expressive 
of  more  refinement  and  cultivation  than  we  generally  see- in 
a  cottage — though  in  the  design  as  presented  in  the  engraving 
there  is,  as  we  have  said,  so  mutdi  science  combined  with 
the  expression  that  one  does  not  feel  at  a  glance,  that  the 
refinement  all  springs  from  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  inmates 
themselves,  as  in  Design  11, 

Accommodation.  The  living-room  of  this  dwelling,  16  feet 
square  {see  Fig.  19),  is  a  remarkably  nice  apartment  for  a 
cottage,  and  being  not  only  dignified  with  a  fine  bay-window, 
but  forming,  as  it  does,  a  separate  portion  of  the  cottage,  it 
gives  this  floor  an  air  of  superior  comfort.  There  is  a 
small  closet  for  china  on  the  right  of  the  fire-place  in  this 
room.  The  door  on  the  lett  of  this  fire-place  opens  into  the 
back  entry,  in  which  is  placed  the  flight  of  stau^  to  the 
second  floor,  beneath  which  descends  the  flight  \iy  the  cellar. 
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There  is  a  sort  of  double  porcli,  the  first  part  (marked 
umbrage  on  the  plan)  teing  open,  and  the  second  part,  being 
the  porch  proper,  which  is  dosed.  By  making  the  door 
between  these  a  large  one,  the  whole  of  thia.ia  turned  into  a 
cool  and  pleasant  little  shaded  passage  or  veranda  in  summer. 

The  kitchen,  14  by  16  feet,  has  a  square  flue  in  the  comer  to 
admit  the  pipe  of  a  kitchen  cooking-stOTe,  the  peculiar  conveni- 
ence ^  f  American  cottages.  In  the  rear  of  the  kitchen  is  a  small 
room  8  feet  square,  which  may  be  used  as  a  large  pantry,  or 
store-^room  {with  a  smaller  closet  in  the  rear),  or  as  a  back 
kitchen  or  wash-room,  as  best  suits  the  wants  of  the  occupant. 
There  is  also  a  closet  at  the  back  of  this  room,  with  an 
entrance  under  the  stairs  and  near  the  back  door,  which  is 
intended  for  "  stove-wood," 

The  plan  of  the  chamber  floor,  Kg,  20,  shows  three  bed- 
rooms— two  of  ample  size,  and  the  third  smaller — 8  by  12  feet. 
A  cellar  under  the  whole  of  this 
20ttage,  except  the  living-room, 
will  probably  he  large  enough  for 
the  wants  of  such  a  family  as 
would  occupy  it. 

CoNBTEucnoN.      This     cottage 
could  in  many  localities  be  built 
of  rubble  or  cobble  stones,  and 
[ng.2o.  Second  Hoot.]  cemented  externaUy   at    a  very 

moderate  cost,  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  the  perepective  eleva- 
tion. Or  it  may  be  built  with  hollow  brick  walls,  as  explained 
in  the  preceding  section,  and  covered  with  stucco  on  the  exterior. 
As  the  roof,  however,  does  not  project,  it  does  not  offer  so  good 
a  protection  fo  stucco  as  we  desire  in  this  climate.    The  best 
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mode,  therefore,  would  be  to  build  a  hollow  16  inch  brick  wall, 
with  a  plain  stone  coping  to  the  gables,  and  color  the  whole  with 
the  wash  for  brick  walls,  described  in  a  succeeding  page.  The 
chimney  tops  shown  in  the  elevation  are  a  pair  of  the  Garakirk 
fire-brick  material,  sold  by  Jas.  Lee  &  Co.,  of  New  York 
and  Boston,  at  $6  each — which  have  an  excellent  effect,  and 
are  durable  in  our  climate. 


21  shows  a  Bection  of  a  Gothic  window,  suitable  for  this 
;  A,  B,  show  the  splayed  jambs  of  the  exterior ;  0,  is 
the  muUion ;  D,  the  sash.  To  make  a  casement  sash  like  this 
perfectly  tight,  if  there  are  no  outside  blinds  to  protect  it 
against  driving  storms,  it  is  necessary  to  mould  the  small 
heel,  e,  on  the  outer  comer  of  the  sash;  this,  shutting  into  a 
corresponding  hollow,  prevents  the  most  violent  storm  from 
entering. 

Sk/hnate.  If  cut  stone  labels  and  coping  are  used  for  this 
cottage  it  will  cost  $1200.  If  moulded  brick  are  used  for  the 
labels  (lintels)  over  the  windows,  and  common  stone,  hammer- 
I,  for  the  coping,  it  may  be  built  for  $996. 


DESIGN  V. — A 
OuK  object,  in  this  desi 


1,  is  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of 
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accommodation  and  convenience,  at  the  emalleat  cost,  for  the 
dwelling  of  a  large  family  who  live  in  a  very  simple  and 
economical  manner.  "While  the  exterior  is,  therefore,  very 
plain,  the  least  possible  ornament  being  used,  there  is  still  an 
expression  of  Bymmetrieal  beauty,  and  a  certain  cheerfulness 
of  external  effect.  It  is  certainly  a  cottage  which  'wJIJ  convey 
an  idea  of  taste  in  the  occupants,  so  far  as  the  exterior  is 
concerned. 

The  interior  is  one  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  room, 
most  compactly  and  conveniently  arranged — so  arranged,  in 
short,  as  to  enable  the  inmates  wholly  to  "  do  their  own  work," 
if  either  inclination  or  necessity  prompts  them,  without  any 
loss  of  convenience,  or  the  necessity  of  taking  any  unnecessary 
steps. 

The  exterior  of  this  cottage  woidd  be  raised  in  character  as 
well  as  comfort,  by  a  veranda,  like  that  in  Dtsign  IX.  This 
could  easily  be  added;  but  we  hare  preferred  in  this  example 
to  make,  the  interior  accommodation  the  first  object. 

Accommodation.  The  rooms  in  this  cottage  are  none  of 
them  large,  but  they  are  all  muff,  and  their  number  and 
connection  compensate  for  the  want  of  extra  size  in  any  one 
apartment. 

The  entry  {see  Fig.  23)  is  1  feet  wide.  It  contains  a  flight 
of  stairs  to  the  second  floor.  At  A,  is  a  door,  opening  which, 
you  descend  the  cellar  stairs,  which  occupy  the  space  under 
the  highest  portion  of  the  other  flight. 

The  Kving-room,  which  is  the  common  famUy-room,  eating- 
room,  and  almost  every  thing  else,  in  such  a  cottage,  measures 
12  by  14  feet.  It  has  a  well-hghted  pantry  opening  into  it. 
Close  adjoining  the  living-room,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  door. 
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is  the  kitclicn.  The  kitclien  opens  directly  "  out  of  doors,"  and 
this  door,  which  is  Tirtually  the  back  door,  may  be  protected 
by  a  teraporary  porch  in  winter — if  desirable.  B,  is  a  small 
room  which  may  be  used  as  a  store-room,  if  there  is  a  wood- 
house  near  the  house;  or  if  not,  it  may  be  used  for  beeping 
stove-wood  or  fuel  for  the  Jdtchen  and  liTing-room,  There  if 
a  closet  for  crockery,  ect.,  at  the  side  of  the  ehinaney  flue  in 
the  kitchen. 

Out  of  the  kitcnen  opens  a  bed-room  11  by  12  feet. 
This  may  be  used  as  the  bed-room  of  the  master  and  mis- 
tress, in  which  case  it  must  have  a  large  wardrobe-closet 
placed  in  it,  and  in  which  case  also,  it  will  always  be  most 
convenient  and  comfortable  in  winter  from  its  proximity  to 
the  kitchen,  which  the  mistress  of  such  a  cottage  as  this 
is  supposed  not  to  be  able  to  Lave  too  near  her  for  her 
own  supervision.  Or  it  may  be  kept  as  a  "spare  bed-room;" 
when  the  door  and  the  entrance  to  this  room  may  be  through 
the  parlor. 

We  have  ^ven  a  parlor  to  this  cottage,  though  in  most  cheap 
cottages,  the  living-room  is  virtually  the  parlor,  because  we 
think  in  a  cottage  with  so  much  accommodation  as  this,  there 
shonld  be  one  apartment  of  superior  character.  The  American 
cottager  is  no  peasant,  but  thinks,  and  thinks  correctly,  that  as 
soon  as  he  can  afford  it,  he  deserves  a  parlor,  where  he  can 
receive  hia  guests  with  propriety,  as  well  as  his  wealthiest 
neighbor.  We  respect  this  feeling  entirely,  and  only  object 
to  the  parjor  when  it  is  brought  in,  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  apartment  more  necessary  to  the  every-day  comfort  of 
the  family. 

As  this  paiior  is  less  frequently  used  in  winter,  we  have 
1 
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shown  only  a  flue  for  a  etove,  and  not  a  chimney  for  an  open 
fire-place  or  grate,  as  in  the  Kvmg-room, 

AH  of  that  part  of  this  cottage  required  for  daily  nee,  viz. 
the  living-room,  Htchen,  bed-roora,  pantry,  and  room  for  stores 
or  fuel,  are  so  connected  together  that  they  can,  if  necessary, 
be  warmed  by  one  fire,  and  not  a  step  need  be  lost  in 
conducting  the  business  of  the  household.  If  B  is  used  as  a 
place  for  fuel,  it  should  have  an  outer  door  for  receiving  the 
same,  and  there  should  also  be  an  outside  cellar  door  (with 
steps)  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  to  allow  vegetables,  &c.,  to  be 
taken  in  without  passing  through  the  entry.  This  cellar  door 
may  be  placed  under  the  window  in  the  bed-room,  so  as  to  be 
convenient  of  access  to  the  back  door  of  the  kitehen. 

The  flue  in  the  Idtchen  is  drawn  into  the  dming-room 
chimney-breast. 


[Pig.  24.    Chamber  Floor.] 

The  chamber  floor  of  this  cottage  (Fig.  24)  contains  four 
good  bed-rooms,  all  provided  with  excellent  closets.  The  two 
largest  bed-rooma  should  have  openings  left  in  the  flues  for 
stove-pipes,  and  the  bed-room  10  by  12  may  also  be  wanned 
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by  a  stove,  by  conveying  the  pipe  (bigh  enough  to  walk  under) 
across  the  small  entry  into  one  of  the  stove  flues  from  the 
living-room  chimney  stack. 

OoNSTKConos.  For  the  construction  of  this  cottage,  we 
refer  the  I'eader  to  Design  I.  Vertical  boarding  with  plain 
battens  and  the  boards  left  rough,  and  colored  with  the  cottage 
■wasii  (given  in  a  succeeding  page),  the  whole  filled  in  with 
brick  on  edge,  would  be  a  very  satisfactory  mode  of  building 
for  it.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  it  may,  however, 
not  be  necessary  to  fill  in  the  frame,  and  then,  matched  and 
planed  plank  may  bo  used,  and  the  exterior  painted  two  coats 
and  sanded,  for  about  the  same  cost.  Indeed  the  difference  in 
cost  between  rough  boards  (unmatched),  and  matched  and 
planed  boards,  when  the  latter  can  be  bought  machine-planed, 
would  be  only  about  $6  for  the  whole  of  this  cottage. 

For  the  form  and  construction  of  the  windows  of  this 
cottage,  we  refer  to  Fig.  8.  The  windows  shown  by  our 
engraver  in  Fig.  22,  are  not  bo  well  proportioned  as  those  built 
after  Fig.  8  would  appear  when  executed. 

^ktAmate.  Supposing  a  cellar  to  be  made  under  the  whole 
of  this  cottage,  the  construction  such  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
and  the  exterior  to  be  painted  with  our  cottage  paint,  the  cost 
her«  would  be  $600 — a  very  moderate  sum  for  the  great 
amount  of  accommodation  afforded.  An  estimate  made  by  a 
builder  at  Rochester,  !N".  Y.,  places  the  cost,  exclusive  of 
outside  painting,  at  $575.* 


*  Peitapa  the  coat  of  materials  and  labor  io  ite  interior  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  may  bo  talten  as  about  a  fair  average  for  Ihe  country  at  large. 

IHie  followiog  is  tlie  general  eslimata  of  labor  and  maferiala  of  this  working-man's 
ootf^e,  made  at  our  request,  by  a  carpenter  in  Rochester : 
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DESIGN  \i.—A  OaterLodge  in  tite  ErtgUsh  style. 


The  chief  merit  of  thia  cottage  is  its  pictureBc^ueneBs.  It  ia 
as  irregular  as  so  Bmall  a  cottage  can"  well  be,  Mid  retain 
any  thing  of  symmetrical  beauty  in  its  composition.  Placed 
among  fine  groups  of  trees,  witli  a  well-wooded  background, 
this  design  would  have  a  striMng  and  most  agreeable  effect, 
because  the  variety  and  irregularis  of  its  outline  would  be 


4200  ft.  of  framing  timber, 

Framing  and  setting  partitions, 

1500  R.  of  planed  and  matched  boards, 

420  ft.  for  battens. 

Labor  ou  -weather-boarding,  including  nails, 

1152ft.of  sheatMog'boards  for  roo^ 

Labor  and  najla  in  sheathing, 

1 1  J-  squares  of  roof,  shingles,  nails  and  labor, 

leOO  ft.  flooring,    . 

labor  and  nails  for  laying  do., 

320  ft.  of  base — fl  ioches  wide, 

11  windows  glaied  and  finished  inside  a 

4-indi  arohitiayes, 
16,  4-panel  doors,  with  plain  architraves, 

Stairs,    

Pantry,  closets,  shelves,  and  fixtures. 

Chimneys,  materials,  and  labor,     . 

I.ead  for  valley  of  loo^ 

343  yards  of  plastering,  two-coat  work. 

Add,  for  cellar  walls,  work  and  materials, 

And  other  hardware  fistures,  and  sundries,  etc. 
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supported  by  tho  varied  forms  of  foliage  and  bough.  Placed 
in  an  open  space,  bare  of  trees,  where  Design  II.  would  look 
very  well,  this  design  would  appear  out  of  keeping  and 
inharmonious. 

As  the  most  economical  form  tor  a  cottage  is  a  square,  and 
nest  to  that  a  parallelogram,  it  is  evident  that  all  irregular 
cottages  are  more  costly  than  regular  ones,  guch  a  design  as 
this,  therefore,  will  not  be  chosen  by  any  one  with  whom 
economy  of  first  cost  is  a  primary  consideration.  We  ofier  it, 
however,  either  as  an  ornamental  cottage  for  some  sma.l 
family  who  desire  a  snug  little  residence  for  part  of  the  year, 
or  as  a  pretty  gate-lodge  for  the  entrance  to  a  gentleman's 
place. 

The  style  of  this  design  is  the  Kural  Gothic,  that  beautiful 
modified  form  of  Gothic  architecture  which  we  adopt  irom 
the  English  people;  and  which  certainly  expresses  as  lai^  a 
union  of  domestic  feeling  and  artistic  knowledge  as  any  other 
known. 

The  outline  of  this  little  cottage  as  shown  in  the  elevation, 
is  vaiied  by  the  projecting  hay  in  both  stories,  with  a  truncated 
gable  ever  it,  by  the  other  ornamental  gabled  window  in  the 
roof,  and  the  small  gabled  porch.  The  little  veranda  round 
the  lower  bay-window,  from  its  small  size,  and  its  not  being 
directly  connected  with  any  of  the  apartments,  is  evidently 
intended  as  much  for  ornament  as  for  enjoyment.  A  veranda 
8  or  9  feet  broad  might  extend  along  one  side  of  the  cottage, 
so  as  to  cover  the  two  large  windows  of  the  living-room  and 
parlor — either  or  both  of  which,  extending  to  the  floor,  would 
give  easy  access  to  the  veranda,  and  render  it,  for  summer 
enjoyment,    eqnal  to  another    apartment  on   the    same  floor. 
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Such  a  veranda  would  be  more  conveiiient  and  comfoi-table, 
but  not  quite  so  harmonious  and  picturesque  as  that  shown  in 
the  present  elevation. 

Accommodation.  Taking  this  plan  as  it  appears  in  Fig,  36, 
it  is  evidently  intended  for  a  small,  genteel  family.  The  hall 
or  entry,  12  by  14  feet,  is  more  spacious  than  most  cottages  ot 
this  size  would  require,  and  there  is  no  kitchen  on  the  first  floor. 
The  kitchen  for  a  family  of  this  kind,  would  he  a  basement 
room  directly  under  the  living-room.  Its  windows  in  this  case 
must  be  lighted  hy  areas,  if  the  ground  is  so  level  on  that  side 
of  the  cottage  that  the  slope  of  the  smface  is  not  sufficient  to 
allow  of  lighting  them  without  it.  The  inside  entrance  to 
this  basement  kitchen  is  by  a  flight  of  steps  descending  under 
the  stairs  in  the  hall.  All  this  is  based  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  cottage  is  occupied  by  a  small  family,  keeping 
servants. 

If  occupied  by  a  small  family  without  servants,  or  as  a  gate- 
lodge,  what  is  caUed  the  living-room  on  the  plan,  would  become 
the  kitchen,  and  the  parlor  a  bed-room  or  a  hving-room.  In 
this  case,  the  hall  might  be  turned  to  further  account  hy 
running  a  partition  tlirough  the  middle  of  it,  the  longest  way- 
making  half  of  it  an  entry,  6  feet  wide,  containing  the  stairs, 
and  the  other  half  a  pantry  or  store-room.  This  will  enable 
us  either  to  dispense  with  the  little  wing  containing  the  pantrj' 
and  store-room  at  the  end  of  the  kitchen  (living-room),  or  tJj 
turn  it  into  a  wash-room,  or  small  bed-room  1i  by  15  feet. 

We  do  not  give  the  plan  of  the  second  floor.  If  not  much 
room  is  wanted,  it  would  most  easily  be  divided  into  three 
bed-rooms — one  over  each  of  the  two  rooms — and  a  third,  10 
by  12  feet,  over  part  of  the  hall  not  wanted  for  the  passage. 
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(The  wing  containing  pantry  and  Btore-room,  is  only  one  story 
high.)  If  more  bed-rooms  are  required,  then  one  of  the  large 
rooms  can  he  divided  into  two  small  ones,  which  would  give 
fonr  bed-rooms  for  the  second  floor, 

CoHSTRTTCiiON.  The  roof  of  this  cottage  is  covered  with 
shingles  of  uniform  size,  the  lower  part  of  which  being  cut  to 
a  point,  they  form,  when  laid  on,  a  diamond  pattern.  (For  this 
mode  of  shingling,  see  section  on  Miscdlansaus  details.)  This 
is  a  very  simple  and  effective  mode  of  increasing  the  beauty  of 
a  cottage  roof. 

Particular  attention  must  be  paid,  in  all  iixegular  cottages  of 
this  Hnd,  to  the  roofing  of  the  -oalleys,  or  lines  where  the 
intersecting  roofe  meet — ^becanse  the  water  from  the  higher 
parts  of  the  roof  all  finds  its  way  to  these  valleys  before 
reaching  the  eaves,  and,  therefore,  if  these  valleys  are  not 
thoroughly  constructed,  and  made  perfectly  tight,  leaky  places 
are  certain  to  show  themselves  immediately,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  house  and  inconvenience  of  the  inmates. 

To  make  a  tight  roof,  these  vallej's  should  be  lined  or 
covered  before  shingles  or  slates  are  laid  on,  with  broad  strips 
of  copper,  lead,  or  galvanized  iron — the  former  is  the  best,  and 
the  latter  the  poorest  material;  good  thick  lead  is  most 
commonly  used  for  cottages,  being  less  expensive  than  copper. 
This  strip  of  metal  laid  down  in  the  valleys  should  be  not  less 
than  8  inches  wide, — extending  up  the  roof  each  side,  at  least 
4  inches.  In  the  best  villas,  a  still  wider  strip  of  copper  is 
used.  The  shingles  or  slates  are  laid  over  this  metal  valley  so 
as  to  leave  3  inches  uncovered,  the  whole  length  serving  as  a 
channel  or  gutter  from  the  top  of  the  valley  down  to  the  eaves ; 
for  the   accumulated  current    of 
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water,  gnards  against  leakage,  and  preTenta  the  roof  itself  from 
decaying  or  rotting,  and  the  metal  from  rusting  in  the  angle  of 
tiie  Tallej. 

The  walls  are  12-inch  hollow  brick  walls,  covered  on  the 
outside  with  the  lime  and  sand  stucco  described  in  the 
preceding  section.  The  porch  and  veranda  are  built  of  ■wood, 
painted  and  sanded  so  as  to  harmonize  in  color  with  the  stucco. 
The  roof  projects  two  feet,  and  the  ornamental  verge-boards  are 
carved  out  of  two-inch  -phnk.  (For  the  pattern  of  this  verge- 
board  see  Fig.  29.)  The  chimney-stack  is  built  of  brick, 
four  separate  fines  in  a  cluster. 

EsUmate.  The  cost  of  this  cottage,  with  basement  kitchen, 
so  as  to  fit  it  for  a  neat  little  establishment,  would  be  $1360. 
If  finished  very  plainly  inside,  and  the  living-room  turned  into 
a  kitchen,  it  may  be  built  for  about  $1100.  The  extra  cost,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  is  owing  to  its  irregularity,  and 
the  introduction  of  so  many  decorated  gables. 


DESIGN  vn.— J.  Symmetrical  Cottage. 

Whoevek  loves  symmetry  and  the  simpler  kind  of  cottage 
beauty,  including  good  proportion,  tasteful  forms,  and  chaste- 
nees  of  ornament,  we  think,  cannot  but  like  this  little  design, 
since  it  unit^  all  those  requisites.  It  is  an  illustration  of  a 
cottage  made  ornamental  with  a  very  trifling  expense,  and 
without  sacrificing  truthfulness  to  that  kind  of  tasteful  simplicity 
which  is  the  true  touchstone  of  cottage  beauty. 

This  cottage  is  designed  in  the  rural  Gothic  or  English 
manner,  but  much  modified,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  almost  any  site, 
fnstead  of  adopting  a  very  ornate  verge-board,  which  properly 
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0  a  villa,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  form  here  shown  (of 
which  Fi^.  2&  is  a  portion,  to  a  scale  of  \  inch  to  a  foot)  is  so 


[Fig.  23.    Verge-Bcant.] 


simple  as  to  be  easily  executed  without  fear  of  its  falling  into  the 
gingerbread  character.    It  shonld  be  made  of  two-inch  plank. 

The  light,  open  porch  of  this  cottage  may  be  omitted 
without  injuring  the  design,  but  it  gives  the  front  an  air  of  so 
much  feeling  and  refinement,  aside  from  ils  manifest  utility, 
that  we  should  always  hope  to  see  it  adopted  by  those  about  to 
execute  the  design.  [For  the  details  of  front  windows,  see 
section  on  Miscellaneous  BetaUs.] 

Accommodation.  The  plan  of  this  cottage  (Fig.  28),  though 
not  BO  simple  as  the  foregoing,  is  still  by  no  means  complex. 
There  is  however,  a  much  greater  combination  of  the 
agreeable  and  the  usefiil  here,  than  in  Design  IV". — since  the 
kitchen  is  on  the  same  floor  witli  the  living-room.  Many 
families  would  prefer  to  use  the  room  marked  "  parlor"  in  the 
plan,  as  a  bed-room,  and,  if  so  used,  the  cottage  would  be  a 
very  complete  one  for  a  small  family — having  hving-room, 
bed-room,  pantry,  etc.,  on  the  same  floor.  But  to  others  who 
would  prefer  to  have  no  bed-room  on  this  floor,  a  parlor  would 
be  looked  upon  as  far  more  important. 
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In  the  plan  of  this  floor,  A  is  the  porch,  from  which  we  enter 
the  hall  or  entry,  8  feet  wide — ^with  the  two  best  rooms,  each 
16  by  18  feet,  on  either  side  of  it.  Connected  with  the  living- 
room,  in  its  rear,  ia  a  good  pantry,  B  is  the  bact-entry 
communicating  vrith  the  titchen,  0  is  the  back-porch,  which 
may  be  left  open  in  summer  and  enclosed  in  winter,  when  it 
will  serve  as  a  place  for  coal  and  wood.  On  one  side  of  the 
kitchen  fireplace  is  a  closet,  and  on  the  other  a  sink,  into  which, 
if  possible,  a  water-pipe  should  be  brought. 

The  second  floor  of  this  cottage. 


Pig.  30,  shows  5  bed-rooms.  B  is  the  balcony  on  the  porch; 
C  C  are  closets.  The  two  stacks  of  chimneys  may  be  drawn 
over  in  the  garret,  and  united  to  form  one,  as  shown  in  Fig.  27, 
or  they  may  be  carried  up  separately. 
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The  effect  of  the  two  best  rooma  on  tte  principal  floor  of 
this  house  will  be  simple  and  chaste  if  they  are  tastefully  papered 
and  painted.  A  variation  might  he  made  by  cutting  off  the 
comers  of  the  parlor,  thus  turning  it  into  a  email  octagon,  room. 
The  space  in  those  comers,  not  occupied  by  doors,  might  then 
he  finished  with  simple  bookcases  built  in  the  walls.  By  not 
carrying  these  bookcases  to  the  floor,  a  space  would  be  left 
below  them  for  a  couch  or  divan,  wliich  would  have  a  pretty 
effect.     (See  I'ig.  31,  a  sketch  of  the  octagonal  comer.) 


[Tig.  31.    Thfl  Parlor  fljuBhed  OS  fla  OcSagoa.] 


Tills  parlor   would  of  course  appear  larger,  and  would  ( 
less,  if  finished  with  square  comers  as  in  Fig,  28,  but  we  S' 
the  octagon  form  to  those  who  desire  a  little  novelty. 

The  first  story  of  this  cottage  is  supposed  to  be  10  feet,  and 
the  chamber  story  6  feet  on  the  sides,  and  8  feet  in  the  middle 
of  the  rooms.    The  pitch  of  the  roof  is  a  right  angle. 

As  the  entry,  or  hall,  of  this  plan  is  wide,  and  the  arrange- 
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menta  both  simple  and  convenient,  we  think  it  will  be  difficult 
to  build  a  more  agreeahio  cottage,  for  the  sum  proposed,  than 
the  present  design.  Though  picturescLue  in  its  exterior,  it  is  not 
BO  much  so  as  to  demand  a  highly  rural  or  picturesque  site,  bat 
would  look  equally  well  either  in  the  suburbs  of  a  town  or  in 
the  midst  of  the  country. 
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[Fig.  K.    Chiranej-Topa.] 

The  chimneys  in  the  elevation  show  one  of  the  forms  made 
in  Gamtirk  fire-clay.  Two  patterns  are  shown  in  Fig.  32, 
either  of  which  is  a  well-proportioned  and  pleasing  one  for  a 
cottage  of  this  kind — a  is  four  feet  nine  inches  high ;  h,  four 
feet  six  inches.  These  are  sold  by  the  importers  (Jas,  Lee  & 
Co.,  New  York  and  Boston)  at  from  $4  to  %<a  each.  The  base 
tor  this   chimney  (of  common  brick-work)  should  be   carried 
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up  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
before  the  chimney-tops  are  set. 

OoNSXRUCTiON.  The  exterior  of  this  cottage  is  vertical 
boarding — of  planed  and  matched  floor-plank,  about  ten  inches 
wide.  The  ■window  frames  are  from,  three  to  three  and  a  half 
feet,  inside  measure — with  a  centre  muUion  and  latticed  sashes. 
The  roof  of  the  porch  is  nearly  flat  and  roofed  with  tin,  so  as  to 
form  a  balcony  to  the  bed-room  window  over  it. 

The  house  is,  of  course,  filled-in  with  brick  on  edge,  set  flush 
with  the  outside  of  the  frame,  and  the  inside  walls  plastered  on 
the  face  of  the  brick. 

JEstimate.  The  cost  of  this  cottage,  with  the  interior  neatly 
finished  and  painted  in  oil  color,  and  the  wood  of  the  twc 
principal  rooms  grained  and  varnished  like  oak,  and  their  walls 
papered  with  suitable  paper,  all  the  other  walls  being  brown 
walls  white-washed,  would  be  $835. 

DESIGN  vm.— j1  svbv/rhan  Cottage  in.  the  Italian  style. 

This  design  is  au  attempt  to  redeem  from  the  entire  baldness 
of  some  examples  and  the  frippery  ornament  of  others,  a  class 
of  cottages  very  general  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  larger 
country  towns. 

We  have  not,  of  course,  endeavored  to  give  this  cottage 
much  architectural  style.  The  projection  of  the  roof  supported 
by  cantilevers,  and  the  simple  but  bold  window  dressings,  give, 
however,  the  character  of  the  Italian  style. 

The  trellis-work  veranda  along  the  front  of  this  cottage,  and 
the  bay-window  in  the  best  apartment,  convey  at  once  an 
expression  of  beauty  arising  from  a  sense  of  a  superior  comfort 
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or  refinement  in  the  mode  of  Imng;  and  the  whole  exterior 
effect,  without  iiaving  any  decided  arcMtectural  merit,  is 
one  which  we  should  be  very  glad  to  see  followed  in  suburban 
houses  of  this  class. 

As  a  emmtry  cottage,  strictly  speaking,  by  which  we  mean  a 
house  not  in  the  midst  of  streets  and  other  suburban  dwellings, 
but  only  eurrounded  by  green  trees  and  fields,  this  design 
might  properly  be  objected  to,  as  a  little  cockneyieh  in 
character.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  design  for  a  suburban  dweOing. 
The  full  second  story  gives  it  a  certain  air  of  comfort  and 
space,  which  will  recommend  it  to  many  who  do  not  appreciate 
the  more  rural  expression  of  the  succeeding  design. 

Accommodation.  This  is  a  larger  and  more  expensive  cot- 
tage than  our  previous  examples.  Though  offering  only  the 
same  accommodation  in  the  number  of  rooms,  the  rooma 
themselves  are  lai^er,  and  there  is  much  more  space  devoted 
to  passages.  The  front  entry,  Eig.  34,  is  eight  feet  wide 
and  twenty-two  feet  long,  containing  the  stairs.  The  back 
entry  is  five  feet  wide. 

The  parlor  here  is  quite  a  handsome  apartment  for  a  cottage, 
being  sixteen  by  twenty-two  feet,  with  a  bay-window,  square 
in  ite  opening,  as  all  bay-windows  should  be,  in  this  style.  The 
width  of  this  window  is  eight  feet. 

The  living-room,  sixteen  feet  square,  has  a  well-lighted 
pantry,  five  by  ten  feet,  and  a  email  closet  for  china  in  the  side 
parage  leading  to  the  closet.  There  is  a  small  larder,  and  a 
closet  in  the  kitchen. 

The  second-story  plan,  Fig.  35,  is  so  simple,  tliat  it  requires 
little  explanation.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  (Lat  the 
kitchen  wing  is  not  so  high,  in  either  the  first  or  second  floor, 
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hy  tsvo  feet,*  as  that  of  the  main  building — consequently,  the 
bed-room  over  the  kitchen  is  entered  from  the  lasyMng — two- 
thirda  of  the  way  up  the  stairs — and  not  from  the  level  of  the 
floor  of  the  main  building  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 


[Fig.  35.    Second  Floor.] 

CoNSTEucTiON.  Tliis  cottage  should  be  huilt  of  brick  and 
stucco,  with  eixteen-inch  hoDow  walls,  or  with  smooth  brick, 
painted  of  some  pleasing  neutral  tint.  The  window  dressings, 
where  dressed  stone  is  scarce  or  costly,  should  be  huitt  of  brick 
and  stuccoed — except  the  lintels  and  sills,  which  should  be  of 
dressed  stone,  colored  like  the  rest,  or  of  rough  stone  covered 
with  stucco. 

The    roof    of    this     dwelling    should 
.  project  twenty  inches,  and  the  shape  of 
the  bracket  or  cantilever  and  cornice  is 
shown  in  Fig.  36. 

The  front  door  should  have  the  two 
0  as  to  light  the  main  entry. 
•  The  first  story  of  the  main  buildbg  of  this  cottage  is  eleven  feet,  the  second  nine. 
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The  Teranda  should  be  seven  and  a  half  feet  in  width,  and 
should  not  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  front,  tut  stop  a 
couple  of  feet  short  at  both  ends  (as  shown  in  the  elevation). 
If  extended  along  the  whole  length,  a  veranda  has  the  disagree- 
able effect  of  cutting  the  facade  into  two  halves,  and  destroy- 
ing its  character  and  proportion. 

Estimate.  Supposing  a  cellar  under  the  main  body  of  this 
house  only,  this  cottage,  if  built  in  a  substantial  manner, 
would  cost  about  $2000.  Our  estimate  is  formed  upon  the 
supposition  that  good  hard  bricks,  suitable  for  hollow  walls 
and  outside  stucco,  are  tfl  be  had  at  present  prices  on  the 
Hudson,  say  %Z  to  $4  per  1000,  Where  the  price  of  bricks  is 
higher,  of  course  that  addition  in  price  must  be  added  in  the 
estimate. 


DESIGN  IX. — A  regula/r,  Bracketed  (Jottage. 

Thb  cottage  is  designed  in  one  of  the  simplest  of  all  forms — 
the  parallelogram.  As  regards  beauty  of  form,  it  does  not  rise 
80  high  as  symmetry — but  it  is  higher  than  uniformity.  Its 
beauty,  considered  in  the  mass,  involves  that  simple  idea  which 
we  call  regiilaniy.  If  every  side  were  alike,  it  would  exhibit 
uniformity,  or  if  one  front  were  divided  into  a. central  and  two 
other  equal  portions,  it  would  display  symmetry.  "VVe  mate 
theee  remarks  merely  to  assist  the  novice  in  architecture  in 
analysdng  the  sources  of  beauty  of  form,  for  himself. 

Though  there  is  not  much  beauty  of  form  in  a  cottage  which 
is  a  simple  parallelogram,  yet  the  architect  may  bestow  beauty 
of  expression  on  such  a  form.     In  the  Design  before  us,  Fig.  37, 
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there  is  an  iiir  of  rustic  or  rural  beautj  conferred  on  the  whole 
cottage  by  the  simple  or  veranda-lite  arbor,  or  trellis,  which 
nms  round  three  sides  of  the  building ;  as  well  as  an  expres- 
sion of  picturesqueness,  by  the  roof  suppoiied  on  ornamental 
brackets  and  casting  deep  shadows  upon  the  waUs. 

To  become  aware  how  much  this  beauty  of  expression 
haa  to  do  with  rendering  this  cottage  interesting,  we  have  only 
to  imagine  it  stripped  of  the  arboi^veranda  and  the  projecting 
eaves,  and  it  becomes  in  appearance  only  the  most  meager  and 
common-place  bnilding,  which  may  be  a  house  or  a  bam:  at 
the  most,  it  would  indicate  nothing  more  by  ifs  chimneys  and 
windows,  than  that  it  is  a  human  habitation,  and  not,  as  at 
present,  that  it  is  the  dwelling  of  a  family  who  have  some 
rural  taste,  and  some  love  for  picturesque  character  in  a  house. 

"We  have  said  nothing,  as  yet,  of  the  greater  value  of 
projecting  roofe  in  the  production  of  that  kind  of  beauty  called 
the  Picturesque.  But  in  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  most  effective  modes  of  giving  force  and  spirit  to 
any  building.  The  secret  source  of  the  Picturesque  is  the 
manifestation  of  Beauty  through  power,  not,  as  in  the  Beautiful, 
the  concealment  of  power  under  tlie  external  repose  of  Beauty. 
Hence,  every  thing  that  conveys  the  idea  of  strength  or  force  in 
attaining  any  agreeable  form,  adds  to  the  picturesqueness  of 
that  form.  For  this  reason,  in  picturesque  architecture,  the 
rude  timbers  which  support  the  roof,  are  openly  shown,  and  in 
others,  bold  brackets  support  the  eaves,  not  only  for  actual 
support,  but  to  suggest  the  idea  of  that  support  directly  %o  the 
eye.  The  more  finished  and  polished  the  style  of  the  budding, 
the  less  this  exhibition  of  power  is  pleasing,  because  the 
s  a  perfection  and  nicety  of  construction  based 
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upon  a  concealed  strength, — the  very  meaning  of  polish  being 
to  please  by  suggesting  ideas  of  smoothness,  completeness, 
perfect  adjustment — in  other  words,  Beauty. 

There  is  another  way  in  wliich  projecting  ixjofe  convey  tlie 
idea  of  power,  or  heighten  picturesque  cliaract«r  in  a  building. 
They  caet  broad  and  deep  shadows,  Now,  the  strongest 
impression  which  the  eye  receives  of  objects  in  the  open  air 
are  those  of  ligM  and  shadow;  and  in  the  open  sunshine  of 
so  bright  a  climate  as  ours,  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  such 
that  the  most  striking  and  brilliant  effects  are  produced  by 
casting  on  the  walls  of  a  house,  in  broad  sunshine,  a  dark 
shadow  from  a  roof  which  j  rojects  from  two  to  four  feet. 

A  much  stronger  and  more  definite  idea  is  thus  conveyed 
to  the  mind  of  the  outline  and  real  form  of  such  a  house,  and 
of  every  detail  of  it  which  cither  casta  a  shadow  or  receives  the 
outline  of  that  shadow,  than  can  possibly  be  obtained  by  looking 
at  the  mere  outUne  of  a  house,  the  eaves  and  projecting 
features  of  which  are  so  small  as  to  e^t  little  or  no  shadow. 

So  much  for  the  expression  of  picturesque  character  con- 
veyed by  a  projecting  roof.  "When  we  add  that  this  character 
is  peculiarly  suited  to  countay  houses ;  that  it  is  still  more 
peculiarly  suited  to  country  houses  built  of  wood ;  that  the 
projection  itself  keeps  the  whole  house  dryer  and  more 
thoroughly  protected  from  the  storms,  and  renders  the  upper 
story  rooms  cooler  and  more  agreeable  in  summer;  we  trust 
we  present  arguments  enough  to  the  sense  of  beauty  and 
sense  of  fitness  of  our  readers,  to  induce  them  to  rate  at 
its  true  value,  the  advantage  of  a  projecting  roof  in  all 
suitable  styles  of  architectiue. 

AccoMMoDATJOi*.    The   plan  of  tins  cottage,  Fig.  38,  shows 
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that  it  is  designed,  not  for  general  use,  but  for  particular  wants. 
There  is  a  lind  of  half  villa,  half  cottage-like  air  about  the  first 
floor,  which  shoiva  very  plainly  that  the  inmates  wish  to  give 
their  dwelling  something  of  the  superior  air  of  a  villa,  within  the 
limits  of  a  cottage.  There  is  a  space  and  simple  elegance 
about  the  entry  and  front  parlor,  and  a  snugness  and  compactr 
ness  about  the  living-room  and  bed-room,  which  show  a  httle 
social  ambition,  and  convey  the  idea  that  the  house  is  designed 
for  a  family  whose  circnmstances  allow  them  to  entertain,  much 
more  than  those  who  live  in  most  houses  of  this  class. 

When  an  unusual  amount  of  "  elegant  entertainment"  is  to 
be  put  into  a  veiy  hmited  space — when  a  rather  large  parlor 
for  a  cottage,  has  to  be  accommodated  in  a  not  very  large 
dwelling,  it  generally  follows  that  something  very  necessary  to 
cottage  completeness  must  be  crowded  aside.  Accordingly,  in 
this  cottage,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  been  obliged  to  place 
the  kitchen  in  the  basement.  Kow,  we  entirely  object  to  this 
arrangement,  unless  the  mistress  of  this  cottage  has  means 
enough  to  enable  her  to  keep  one  more  servant  than  any 
cottage  of  this  size  usually  requires — or  unless  for  the  "base- 
ment kitchen,"  etc.,  is  substituted  a  kitchen  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  house  directly  beyond  the  living-room,  and  on  the  same 
floor  with  it. 

Such  a  kitchen,  on  the  same  floor,  would  make  this  cottage 
much  more  truthful  and  satisfectory — but  it  would  cost  nearly 
two  hundred  dollars  more  than  the  present  arrangement — 
because  the  same  walls  and  roof  that  make  the  body  of 
the  bouse,  give  also  the  space  for  the  Idtchen,  when  the 
latter  is  a  basement  room.  The  disadvantages  ai-e,  that  a 
basement  kitchen  is  neither  so  convenient  nor  so  economical 
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for  the  mistress  of  a  cottage;  it  is  not  so  accessible,  and 
therefore  demands  more  personal  attention,  since  it  is  not  so 
directly  under  her  own  eye,  and,  consequently,  what  is  done 
there,  costs  her  more  time  and  money.  The  cottage,  therefore, 
we  repeat,  should  not,  generally,  have  a  basement  kitchen, 
with  the  parlor  and  living-room  up  stairs,  nnlese  hospitality  is 
more  important  than  economy,  and  unless  the  wages  of  an  addi- 
tional servant  arc  of  no  account  in  the  items  of  house-keeping. 

The  parlor  here  is  well  proportioned,  and  is  prettily  varied 
by  the  bay-window  opposite  the  mantel-piece.  Sliding  doore 
between  this  and  the  living-room  give  a  good  deal  of  available 
space  on  this  floor  for  social  purposes.  The  front  windows  in 
the  parlor  may  reach  to  the  floor — ^but,  we  think,  no  others. 
Tbe  bay-window  should  be  furnished  with  a  window-seat,  aU 
round  the  inside,  fifteen  inches  high.  (This  window,  by  an  error 
in  the  view,  Fig.  37,  is  shown  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  house.) 


The  basement  floor  is  shown  in  Fig   39     A  flight  of  stone 
steps,  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  descends  from  each  side  to  a 
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landing,  a,  at  the  level  of  the  taseraeiit  floor,  from  which  we 
enter  the  Idtchen  door.  If  the  ground  falls  away  on  this  side 
of  the  house,  few  or  no  steps  will  he  needed,  and  the  front 
windows  of  the  kitchen  wlL!  be  entirely  out  of  ground.  If  the 
ground  is  level,  a  large  sunk  area  should  be  built,  eo  as  to  give 
room  for  the  steps,  and  light  the  front  windows  of  the  Idtchen 
and  wash-room. 

The  cellar  wuidows,  as  weU  as  all  the  side  windows  in 
the  basement  story,  are  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  are  lighted  by  small  sunk  areas,  eighteen  inches  wide 
which  are  covered  wifli  wooden  trelhs-work  or  iron 
6,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  walk  round  the  house. 


this    cottage,  Pig.   iO,   containa  five 


The  second    story   ■ 
bed-rooms. 

The  <wbor-vera/nda  of  this  house  is  one  of  its  most  important 
features.  To  build  a  substantial  roof  with  a  veranda  of  this  size 
round  the  whole  cottage,  or  round  three  sides  of  it,  would  be  too 
expensive  an  outlay  for  most  occupanta  of  such  a  dwelling. 
This  arbor,  which  is  barely  the  skeleton  of  such  a  veranda — 
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being,  in  fact,  only  an  arbor  with  rather  better  jKists  than 
usual,  would  cost  but  little,  and  would  not  only  be  productive 
of  much  beauty,  but  a  good  deal  of  profit.  We  suppose  it  to 
be  covered  with  those  two  best  and  hardiest  of  our  native 
gra^pes — the  Isabella  and  Catawba — the  most  luxuriant  growers 
in  all  soils — affording  the  finest  shade,  and,  in  the  middle  and 
western  States,  giving  large  and  regular  crops  of  excellent 
fruit — worth,  in  the  market,  from  six  to  twelve  cents  a  pound. 
This  arbor  requires  twenty  vines,  which  will,  in  four  years 
after  being  planted,  cover  all  the  trellis  overhead,  and,  with 
the  simple  and  proper  pruning,  afterwards  necessary,  produce 
annually,  at  least  twenty  pounds  of  fine  finiit  per  vine — ^worth, 
at  six  cents,  $30  per  annum. 

All  the  pruning  required  by  the  vines  can  be  done  in  two 
days,  at  any  time  during  the  autumn  and  winter  when  labor  is 
worth  least,  and  thus  the  arbor  will  very  speedily  produce 
enough  to  pay  its  first  cost,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  derived 
from  its  abundant  shade  in  the  hottest  days  of  summer. 

To  be  sure,  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn,  and  the  veranda  of 
summer  is  only  a  leafless  arbor,  affording  little  or  no  shelter  in 
■winter — ^but  if  the  vines  are  neatly  trained  and  regularly 
pnmed  every  November,  it  will  be  far  from  presenting  an 
unpleasing  appearance  even  at  that  season ;  while  in  summer  it 
will  be  far  more  beautiful  in  its  rich  foliage  and  pendent 
clusters  of  fruit  than  any  cottage  veranda. 

This  arhor-veranda  is  ten  feet  broad,  and  there  should  be 
either  a  paved  surface  or  floor,  or  a  firm  gravel  walk  all  round 
the  house  beneath  it.  A  wooden  fioor  would  answer  very  well, 
though  it  is  not  so  durable  or  appropriate  as  a  paved  walk.  In 
either  case,  the  walk  or  floor  should  be  raised  six  or  eight 
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inches   above  the  level  of  the  surroundrng  eurface,  so  as  to 
render  it  as  dry  as  possible  at  all  times. 

CoNSTKucnoN.  This  is,  as  the  plan  shows,  a  wooden 
cottage,  with  vertical  boarding,  and  it  is  filled-in 
with  hrick.  The  roof  projects  twenty-six  inches, 
and  the  brackets  (the  form  of  which  ia  shown  in  ■ 
Fig,  41)  should  be  cut  out  of  two-inch  plant. 
As  the  parlor  chimney-stack  does  not  come  directly  under 
the  apex  or  ridge  of  the  roof,  and  as  it  ought  to  come  out  there 
(as  shown  in  the  perspective  view  of  the  house),  it  will  be 
necessary  to  draw  it  over,  when  building  the  stack  through  the 
garret.  In  doing  this,  it  will  require  staying,  and  care  naust 
be  taken  that  this  support  does  not  bear  upon  the  partition 
between  the  two  bed-rooms  (ten  by  twelve  and  ten  by  seven- 
teen) in  the  chamber  floor;  because  that  partition  is  a  slight 
one,  resting  on  a  void  below.  The  bricklayer  should,  instead, 
make  a  strong  base  or  oiiset  to  the  stack,  a  Uttle  above  the 
floor-beams  in  the  attic,  and  the  carpenter  should  secure  some 
strong  pieces  of  timber,  sufficient  to  carry  the  weight  of  the 
stack  from  this  shoidder  to  the  point  in  the  rafter  near  the 
ridge  where  the  chimney  is  to  come  out. 

EstiTTUde.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  cottage,  well  finished, 
is  11278. 

DESIGN   5. — A  Symmetrical,  Bracksted  Cottage,  with  Veranda. 

A  PLEASING,  symmetrical  form,  some  picturesqueness  of  roof, 
united  to  considerable  simplicity  of  construction,  and  an 
expression  of  more  domestic  enjoyment  than  cottages  of  this 
size  usually  exhibit,  are  the  characteristics  of  this  design. 

The  lai^r  expression  of  domestic  enjoyment  is  conveyed  by 
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tie  Teranda,  or  piazza.  In  a  cool  climate,  like  that  of  England, 
the  veranda  is  a  feature  of  little  iinpoiiance ;  ajid  the  same 
thing  is  true  in  a  considerable  degree  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  England.  But  over  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the 
United  States,  a  veranda  is  a  positive  luxury  in  all  the  warmer 
part  of  the  year,  since  in  mid-sammer  it  is  the  resting-place, 
lounging-spot,  and  place  of  social  resort,  of  the  whole  family, 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  It  is  not,  however,  an  absolute 
necessity,  like  a  iitchen  or  a  bed-room,  and,  therefore,  the 
smallest  cottages,  or  those  dwellings  in  which  economy  and 
utility  are  the  leading  considerations,  are  constructed  without 
verandas.  But  the  moment  the  dwelling  rises  so  far  in  dignity 
above  the  merely  useful  as  to  employ  any  considerable  feature 
not  entirely  intended  for  use,  then  the  veranda  should  find 
its  place;  or,  if  not  an  architectural  veranda,  then,  at  least, 
the  arbor-veranda,  covered  with  foliage,  as  in  Design  VHI,,  or 
the  open  porch,  as  in  Design  VI.  To  decorate  a  cottage 
highly,  which  has  no  veranda-like  feature,  is,  in  this  climate,  as 
imphilosophical  and  false  in  taste,  aa  it  would  be  to  paint  a  log- 
hut,  or  gild  the  rafters  of  a  bam :  unphilosophical,  because 
all  that  relative  beauty  suggested  by  features  which  indicate 
a  more  refined  enjoyment  than  what  grows  out  of  the  ne- 
ceesiti^  of  life  should  first  have  its  manifestation,  since  it  is 
the  most  significant  and  noble  beauty  of  which  the  subject  is 
capable;  and  felse  in  taste,  because  it  is  bestowing  embeUish- 
ment  on  the  inferior  and  minor  details,  and  neglecting  the 
more  important  and  more  characteristic  features  of  a  dwelling, 

AccoMMODATiOH.  The  interior  of  this  cottage,  though  it 
gives  a  neat  and  pretty  parlor,  of  14  by  20  feet,  is  arranged 
on  a  principle  totally  opposite  to  that   of  Design  VUI.    The 
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principle  there,  is  to  give  a  cottage  with  limited  room  on  the 
first  floor,  the  appearance  of  more  space  and  elegance  than  it 
really  po^essed — it  was,  in  some  degree,  a  eacriflce  of  the 
convenience  of  daily  life  to  the  desire  for  the  utmost  good 
effect  at  certain  times ;  the  principle  here,  is  to  get  as  large  an 
amonnt  of  convenience  and  comfort  in  every-day  life  as  possible, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  take  the  secondary  rank. 

Hence  the  kitchen,  bed-room,  nursery,  and  back-kitchen,  the 
scene  of  a  good  deal  of  the  daily  life  of  the  mistress  'li  this 
cottage,  are  al!  on  the  first  floor,  and  all  close  together.  The 
last  three  of  these  are  economically  obtained  by  putting  them 
in  a  one-story  laing  added  to  the  rear  of  the  cottage;  and 
though  the  rooms  thus  afforded  are  not  large,  yet  they  are  large 
enough  when  they  are  to  be  kept  in  order  with  very  Kttle  "  help." 

The  kitchen,  in  this  plan,  is  properly  the  living  and  eating 
room  of  the  family,  and  in  order  that  it  may  always  be  kept 
neatly,  there  is  a  small  haek-kitehen  adjoining,  with  its  separate 
flue  for  a  small  range  or  cooking-stove,  so  that  all  the  rougher 
work  can  be  done  there,  which  makes  the  larger  kitchen, 
usually,  a  pleasant  family  dining-room. 

There  is  a  partition  across  the  hall,  just  by  the  stairs,  which 
is  intended  to  serve  as  the  extreme  limits  of  nursery  excui'sions, 
on  all  occasions  when  decorum  in  the  parlor  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  door  here,  as  well  as  the  front  door,  should  have  the 
two  uppermost  panels  glazed,  so  as  to  light  both  parts  of  the 
hall  when  they  are  closed. 

The  second  floor  of  this  cottage  is  divided  so  as  to  give  the 
utmost  amount  of  room — five  bed-rooms  in  all.  A  more  simple 
mode  would  be  to  repeat  the  form  of  the  lower  haU,  and 
divide  each  of  the  two  large  rooms  into  two  bed-rooms.    This 
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would  give  four  bed-rooms,  each  0^  by  14  feet.  The  advantage 
of  the  arrangement  in  Fig.  M  is,  that  an  excellent  room,  12  by 
14  feet,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  front,  eo  as  to  have  the 


[Pig.  44.    Chamber  Floor.] 

)  of  the  large  triple  window  in  the  front  gable.  The 
smaller  bed-room,  8  by  11  feet,  communicating  with  it,  might  be 
used  as  a  children's  bed-room.* 

CoNSTKucTioN.    The  veranda  of  this  cottage  is  8  feet  wide  and 
33  feet  long.    It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  forms  of  bracketed 


*  Those  who  prefer  the  more  elegant  aiTangement  ot  Design  \  III,,  fig?.  34  and 
B6.  can  easily  adapt  Ihem  to  the  esterior  of  this  Design,  making  the  rear  building  3 
itories  high. 
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pia^a,  and  is  built  witli  but  little  cost.  The  whole  is  of  wood ;  tlie 
rafter,  a  (Fig-  45),  being  worked  fair,  and  beaded  at  the  angles,  as 
well  as  the  narrow  slieathing-boards,  J,  which  cover  them,  and  form 
the  under  side  of  the  roof.  Thus,  no  plaster  ceiling  is  required. 
The  roof  itself  is  usually  made  of  tin,  galvanized  iron,  or  shingles. 

The  materials  of  this  cottage  are  outside  weather-boarding, 
put  on  in  the  vertical  mode,  and  fllled-in  with  brick,  so  as  to 
make  a  warm  and  dry  house.  There  would  be  a  cellar  under 
the  main  building,  but  not  under  the  back  wing,  unless  some 
extra  space  is  rectaired.  The  entrance  to  this  cellar  from  the 
interior,  would  be  by  a  flight  of  steps  under  the  stairs  in  the 
haU,  and  from  the  exterior  by  a  cellar  door  and  flight  of  stone 
steps  on  the  kitchen  side  of  the  house.  The  windows  would 
all  have  outside,  Venetian  blind  shutters. 

In  rig.  46  is  shown  the  form  of 
the  gable  brackets. 

The    first    story  is    10   feet,   the 
second,  9^  feet  high. 

Estmhote. .  The  whole  cost  of 
this  cottage  is  estimated  at  $1,356.  Of  course,  in  portions 
of  the  comitry  where  timber  is  more  abundant,  the  cost 
would  be  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  less. 

DESIGN  XI.— ^  Bwim  Cottage. 
The  genuine  Swiss  cottage  may  be  Considered  the  most 
picturesque  of  all  dwellings  budt  of  wood.  Bold  and  striking 
in  outline,  and  especially  in  its  widely  projecting  roof,  which  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  a  snowy  country,  rude  in  constniction,  and 
rustic  and  quaint  in  ornaments  and  details,  it  seems  especially 
adapted  to  the  wild  and  romantic  scenery  where  it  originated. 
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The  expression  of  the  Swisa  cottage  is  highly  domestic,  as 
it  abouttds  in  gaUeries,  balconies,  large  windows,  and  other 
features  indicative  of  home  comforts.  But,  as  generally  seen 
abroad,  it  is  also  significant  of  the  most  rustic  kind  of  domestic 
life.  There  is  no  need,  however,  in  our  copying  a  Swiss  chalet, 
that  we  should  copy  all  its  defects ;  we  may  retain  much  of 
the  pictm-escLueness  of  the  Swiss  cottage  without  making  its 
basement  a  stable  for  cows,  or  piling  lai-ge  stones  on  the  roof 
These  local  characteristics  should  never  be  transplanted  out 
of  a  country  where  they  are  in  keeping  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people,  into  one  where  they  are  not. 

One  thing,  however,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
selection  of  any  distinct  and  striking  architectural  style.  This 
is,  to  remember  that  its  peculiarity  and  picturesqucness  must 
either  be  greatly  modified  to  suit  a  tame  landscape,  or,  if 
preserved,  then  a  scene  or  locality  should  be  selected  which  is 
in  harmony  with  the  style. 

The  true  site  for  a  Swiss  cottage  is  in  a  hold  and  mountainous 
comitry,  on  the  side,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  wooded  hill,  or  in  a  wild 
and  picturesque  valley.  In  such  positions  the  arcliitecture  will 
have  a  spirit  and  meaning  which  will  inspire  every  beholder  with 
interest,  while  the  same  cottage  built  in  a  level  country,  amid 
smooth  green  fields,  would  only  appear  affected  and  ridiculous. 

The  design  before  us  was  made  by  G.  J.  Penchard,  Esq., 
Architect,  Albany,  and  has  been  exceedingly  well  built,  under 
his  direction,  as  a  tenant's  cottage,  at  the  foot  of  a  slope  near 
the  public  road,  at  Mount  Hope,  the  estate  of  E.  P.  Prentice, 
Esq.,  about  a  mile  below  that  city. 

Mr.  Penchard,  in  designing  this  cottage,  has  apparently  been 
guided  by  the  first  of  the  two  principles  of  adaptation  which  we 
have  laid  down — viz.  that  of  so  modifyiny  the  character  of  the 
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Swiss  style  as  to  suit  a  situation  much  less  picturesque  in 
cliaracter  than  that  where  the  Swiss  cottage  properly  belongs. 
Fig.  46  shows  the  general  effect  of  this  cottage  as  seen  hj  the 
visitor,  the  other  side  being  backed  by  the  hill.  It  is  subdued 
and  chastened  in  pictur^queness,  and  much  less  bold  and  rude 
thau  this  kind  of  cottage  might  with  propriety  be,  if  built 
among  forest  or  mountain  scenery. 

It  still  retains  the  picturesque  roof,  the  bold  brackets,  and 
the  long  outside  galleries — but  all  much  more  delicately  made 
than  in  Swiss  examples.  While,  therefore,  it  is  not  sufficiently 
bold  for  wild  scenery,  it  is  quite  enough  so  for  many  sites  where 
ornamental  Swiss  cottages  are  usually  built. 

Accommodation.  IFig.  47  shows  tlie  interior  cf  this  cottage 
as  we  should  prefer  to  distribute  the  rooms.  In  this  arrange- 
ment, the  kitchen,  wash-room,  etc.,  are  in  the  basement  story, 
Fig.  49 — so  that  the  principal  floor  has  a  comfortable  living- 
room  with  a  large  pantry,  closet,  etc.;  a  bed-room  which  also 
has  a  large  closet ;  and  a  handsome  parlor  in  front. 
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Fig.  48  shows  a  less  elegant  but  more  convenient  distribution 
for  a  cottage  family — ^being,  in  fact,  the  way  the  rooms  are 
actually  used  at  Albany.  The  variation  consists  in  using  the 
Hying-room  as  the  kijchen,  and  making  the  back-titchen  or 
"  sink-room"  of  what  18  a  pantiy  in  Fig.  47. 


ba.sx:hsitt. 

[Fig.  49.] 

The  basement  shown  in  Tig.  49  is  very  conveniently  arranged, 
bat  is  intended  to  correspond  with  Fig,  47  as  the  plan  of  the 
principal  floor.  In  case  the  kitchen  is  preferred  up  stairs,  ^  in 
Fig.  48,  then  the  basement  would  be  chiefly  cellar  and  store- 
room. There  is  a  water-closet  (W.  C.)  in  a  part  of  the  lower 
passage,  which  gives  this  cottage  quite  a  villa-like  completeness. 
CHAMBER     FLOOR. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  chamber  floor,  Fig,  48,  shows  three 
good  bed-rooms. 

The  plan  of  this  cottage  shows  no  open  fire-places,  bnt  only 
fines  for  stoves,  a  mode  of  ■warming  which  we  regret  to  see 
growing  so  popular  in  this  country,  since  we  think  it  consults 
economy  at  the  cost  of  both  health  and  cheerfulness.  If  we 
were  building  this  cottage,  therefore,  we  would  have  an  open 
grate  or  fire-place  in  the  living-room  or  parlor. 

OoNSTEDCTiON.  Fig.  51,  wMch  is  an  elevation  of  the  south 
side  of  this  cottage  (that  on  which  the  hall  and  staircase  are), 
shows  the  part,  to  a  rather  larger  scale,  and  more  correctly. 

This  is  a  Irame  house,  doubly  covered  on  the  outside  of 
the  frame,  i.  e.  with  rough  hut  jointed  inch  boards,  so  aa  to 


t^rni  a  j.lanc  surface  md  then  with  an  t,\tennl  c  it  ng  of 
shmglee  cut  m  an  ornamental  pattern  Tie  mam  bjl>  ct  the 
house,  m  Fig  51  shows  the  buildmg  as  cohered  with  the 
hoarding  lietore  the  'ihmi^les   were  fut  ou     The  back  ^m_ 
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showB  the  shape  in  which  the  sliingles  are  cut,  and  the  effect 
■when  finished. 

This  mode  of  covering  w(K>den  houses  with  shingles  is  a  very 
durahle  mode,  and,  when  the  shingles  are  cut  in  ornamental 
patterns,  it  has  a  more  tasteM  and  picturesque  effect  than 
common  weathei^hoarding.  It  is  quite  as  durable  a  material 
lor  exteriors  as  wood  in  any  form,  and  we  can  point  to 
examples  of  shingle-covered  Duteh  farm-houses  in  our  vicinity, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  and  still  in  good  preservation. 

The  form  of  the  brackets  which  support  the  roof  is  seen  at 
the  comer  of  the  building  in  Fig.  51,  the  same  pattern  being 
used  all  round  the  eaves.  The  roof  of  this  house  projecte 
three  and  a  half  feet,  and  it  is  slightly  Iw^ed.,  which  increases 
its  picturesque  character. 

Altogether,  this  cottage,  which  is  quite  ornamental  in 
character,  is  weH  worthy  of  the  inspection  of  the  admirei's  of 
the  cottage  omee.  and  those  who  like  the  Swiss  style  would  do 
well  to  examine  it.  It  appears,  indeed,  much  better  in  reality 
than  it  does  in  an  engraving. 

Estimate.  Constructed  as  we  have  pointed  out,  in  whiclj 
case  it  would  not  require  filling-in,  unless  in  very  cold  sites 
this  design  may  he  built  in  a  finished,  simple  manner,  for  $3600. 
As  actually  built  near  Albany,  with  a  good  deal  of  extra  labor 
and  cfffit,  the  entire  expenditure  was  about  $3000. 

iiEsioK  xa.—A  Square  Suburban  Cottage. 

This  is  only  an  attempt  to  give  a  tolerable  exterior  to  a 
species  of  cottage  of  very  moderate  size,  common  in  the 
suburbs  of  all  our  villages. 
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The  roof  projects  eigliteen  inches,  upon  rafter  brackets  of 
the  plainest  description,  being  only  common  joists  or  the  small 
timbers  of  the  roof. 

An  open  porch  of  trellis-work  for  vines  assists  in  giving  an 
air  of  some  taste  to  the  exterior  of  this  cottage. 

Accommodation.  In  a  cottage  of  this  kind  not  an  inch 
should  be  lost,  and,  therefore,  a  form  nearly  scLuare  has  been 
adopted. 


At  inspection  of  Fig.  53,  which  is  the  first  floor  of  this 
M>ttage,  will  show  the  arrangement  of  the  apartments  of  thia 


[Pig.  53.    Firat  Floor.] 

story.    The  rooms  are  of  good  size  for  a  dwelling  of  this  class, 
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and  as  they  all  cominunicate,  and  as  the  chimneys  are  all  in 
the  middle  of  the  house,  not  an  lumecessary  step  need  be  taken, 
not  a  particle  of  heat  mil  be  lost.  The  back-porch  would  be 
very  necessary  in  a  northern  climate,  but  may  be  dispensed 
with  in  warmer  portions  of  the  Union. 

Fig.  5i  is  the  plan  of  the  second  story,  which  contains  three 
good  hed-rooms.    This  story  is  eho^'m  nine  feet  high,  so  that 


[Fig.  M.   Cliamber  Floor.] 

the  upper  rooms  have  an  abundance  of  air ;  a  height  rendered 
more  necessary  in  a  cottage  the  roof  of  which  has  but  little 
pitch,  than  in  any  dwelling  the  roof  of  which  is  steep. 

The  flues  of  the  two  etacts  are  all  drawn  together  in  one 
chimney  in  the  garret  of  this  building. 

CoNSTEUCTiON.  TMs  design  may  be  built  of  brick,  stone,  or 
wood.  In  the  elevation  (Fig.  52)  it  is  supposed  to  be  built  of 
wood,  and  vertically  boarded.  Constructed  in  this  way,  and 
filled-in  with  brick,  it  would  make  a  warm  and  very  comfortable 
house,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  erecting  it  here,  is  $760 — 
Bupposing  it  to  have  a  cellar  under  the  whole,  and  to  be 
■fiUed-in  with  brick.     In  portions  of  the  country  where  lumber 
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is  abimdant,  and  close  economy  is  used  in  building,  it  may  be 
erected  at  little  more  than  $500, 

This  plan  may  be  reduced  in  size  one-fourth,  and  still  give  a 
snug  cottage  for  a  smaJl  femily ;  it  may  then  be  built  for  $150 
lese  than  the  estimate  above  named. 

DESIGN  xm.— J.  ChiMcal  Cottage  in  the  Tuscan  Style. 

This  design  presents  an  elevation  adapted  to  almost  any 
situation,  and  may  be  built  of  any  materials  most  readily 
obtained — though  it  is  supposed,  in  Fig.  55,  to  be  built  of  brick 
and  stucco. 

The  style  is  a  very  simple  and  unpretending  modificaticn  of 
the  Tuscan  or  modern  Italian  architecture — the  roof  rising  six 
feet  in  the  centre  and  projecting  two  and  a  half  feet  at  the 
eaves,  the  ■window-dressings  simple  and  bold  in  character. 


An  arbor-veranda,  the  roof  of  which  is  nothing  more  than 
open  trellis  bars  (like  that  described  in  Design  IX.),  and 
covered  with  grape  vines  planted  at  the  base  of  each  post, 
forms  the  cheap  and  appropriate  decoration,  as  well  as  the 
characteristic  and  comfortable  feature  of  this  cottage. 

An  arbor-veranda  of  this  kind  may,  if  the  house  is  built  of 
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wood,  te  constmcted  of  rustic  work  at  a  very  trifling  cost. 
To  btuld  a  complete  veranda,  of  the  size  indicated  in  Eig.  56 
{t«n  feet  wide),  and  around  three  sides  of  this  cottage,  would 
be  quite  too  costly  to  comport  with  the  rest  of  the  plan — 
though,  with  slight  alterations  of  the  interior,  the  whole  might 
he  raised  in  character  so  much  as  to  hecome  a  cottaga-villa, 
when  the  veranda  would  very  properly  be  constructed  in  the 
most  solid  manner. 

Accommodation.      A    most    comfortable,    convenient,    and 


compact  arrangement  is  afforded  in  this  design  (see  Fig.  56). 
A  hall  or  passage,  10  by  11  feet,  opening  into  the  parlor, 
gives  an  impression  of  more  space  and  elegance  than  is 
generally  received  in  dwellings  of  this  size ;  and  the  position 
of  the  stairs,  placed  by  themselves  in  a  space  8  by  11  feet,  not 
only  enables  the  occupants  of  this  design  to  use  the  front  hall, 
occasionally,  as  a  little  vestibule  or  small  apartment,  but  gives 
the  staircase  that  privacy  more  commonly  foimd  in  a  villa  than 
in  a  cottage  an'angement. 
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The  living-room,  bed-room,  aud  kitchen  have  that  immediate 
connection  so  desirable  to  families  dwelling  in  houses  of  mod- 
erate size — when  the  main  points  are,  to  employ  the  least 
domestic  assistance  in  household  labors,  and  to  have  every  tiling 
under  the  personal  care  of  the  mistress. 

The  Mtcheu  is  a  one-story  wmg,  of  the  same  height  as  the 
arbor-veranda,  with  the  roof  on  the  same  level,  so  as  to 
correspond  externally  with  this  veranda.  The  kitchen  is  10  by 
16  feet,  with  two  closets  at  one  end,  and  a  back  porch  (behind 
the  pantry),  in  wbich  is  the  back  door  at  the  other  end. 

The  second  floor  of  this  cottage.  Fig.  57, 
shows  four  good  bed-rooms. 

Yariati/m.  By  changing  the  position  of 
the  fire-places  or  flues  from  the  partition 
wall  between  the  two  principal  rooms  to 
the  other  partition — viz.  between  the  bed- 
[Fig.sT.  chnmber  Floor,]  youto.  and  living-room,  and  between  the 
parlor  and  hall — which  would  only  req^uire  a  slight  alteration 
in  the  position  of  the  doors — the  two  principal  rooms  may 
be  made  to  communicate,  with  large  sliding  or  folding  doors. 
This,  retaining  the  rest  as  it  is,  would  give  more  elegance, 
but  perhaps  less  convenience,  for  the  majority  of  those  who 
would  build  this  design. 

Let  us  modify  the  design  a  little  further,  and  besides  throwing 
these  two  parlors  into  one,  by  sliding  doors,  let  us  suppose  the 
veranda  carried  all  round  the  house,  and  the  kitchen  placed  in 
the  basement,  and  we  have  an  arrangement  much  more  viUa- 
like,  but  one  also  costing  more  at  first,  and  involving  a  much 
greater  annual  expenditure  for  servants  to  perform  the  necessary 
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labor.     It  becomes,  in  fact,  a  small  viUa — exceeding,  as  it  .doee, 
the  limits  we  have  defined  for  a  cottage. 

&iimate.  To  execute  this  design  according  to  the  plans  in 
Figs.  53,  54,  55,  of  brick  and  stucco,  with  a  ceUar  under  the 
whole,  would  cost  about  $1300. 
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SECTION  V. 
WHAT  A  FARM-HOUSE  SHOULD  BE. 

In  eveiy  agricultural  country,  the  most  numerous  habita 
tions  that  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller  are  farm-houses. 

In  this  eonutry,  where  a  large  proportion  of  tie  whole 
population  is  devoted  to  agriculture,  this  is  especially  the 
ease.  For  every  twenty  persons  who  live  in  villas,  suburban 
cottages,  or  town  houses,  there  are  eighty  persons  who  live  in 
farm-houses.  It  requires  no  argument,  therefore,  to  prove  that 
the  comfort  or  convenience  of  farmers  is  of  more  weight  and 
importance,  numerically  considered,  than  that  of  any  other 
class ;  or  that  whoever  desires  to  see  his  country  adorned  with 
tasteful  dwellings,  must  not  overlook  its  most  frequent  and 
contiuual  feature — the  farm-house. 

Urantmg  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  Enral  Architecture, 
it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  we,  in  America,  so  rarely  see  a 
satisfactory  farm-house. 

Most  thinking  persons  explain  this  to  themselves  by  saying 
that  only  those  who  have  money  to  spare,  can  afford  to  build 
tasteful  houses,  and  that  the  farmer  has  no  money  to  spare  for 
ornamental  decoration.  If,  however,  we  have  been  rightly 
understood  in  our  remarks  on  cottages,  we  trust  we  have  plainly 
shown  that  beau^  does  not  depend  solely  upon  ornament,  and 
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iience  that  a  house  may  be  tasteftii,  witljout  any  additional  cost, 
merely  by  exhibiting  good  forms. 

Setting  aside,  therefore,  fine  reasoning  as  insufficient,  we 
must  attribute  the  common-place  and  meager  character  of 
fimn-houaes  to  two  other  causes — one,  that  architects  usually 
consider  them  beneath  their  notice ;  and  the  other,  that  farmers 
seldom  consider  what  the  beauty  of  a  farm-house  consists  in. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  remarkable  that  foreign  architects  look  on 
the  farm-house  as  so  little  worthy  of  theii'  attention.  In 
countries  where  the  farmers  are  serfe,  as  in  Kussia,  or  even 
tenants  from  year  to  year,  as  in  England ;  wherever,  in  short, 
the  farmer  has  no  property  in  the  soil  he  cultivates,  we  might 
naturally  expect  that  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  his  habitations 
would  be  a  matter  of  trifling  consequence  to  architects,  whose 
profession  is  dependent  upon  the  wealthier  class  of  landlords  and 
proprietors.  But  in  this  country,  where  almost  every  farmer  is 
a  proprietor,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  farmers  are  intelligent 
men,  and  where  farmers  are  not  prevented  by  any  thing  in  their 
condition  or  in  the  institutions^  of  the  country,  from  being 
among  the  wisest,  the  best,  and  the  most  honored  of  om- 
citizens,  the  wants  of  the  farming  class  deserve,  and  should 
receive,  the  attention  to  which  their  character  and  importance 
entitle  them. 

"We  have  said  that  farmers,  generally,  misunderstand  the  true 
sources  of  truth  and  beauty  in  a  farm-house.  Our  farmers  are 
by  no  means  all  contented  with  a  comfortable  shelter  for  their 
heads.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  numberless  attempts  to  give 
something  of  beauty  to  their  homes.  The  designs  continually 
published  by  agricultural  journals,  most  of  which  emanate  irom 
the  agiicultural  class,  show  the  continual  aiming  aiter  some- 
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thing  better,  which  characterizes  every  class  in  this  country. 
Some  of  these  designs  are  appropriate  and  tasteful.  But  a 
large  number  of  the  better  and  more  substantial  farm-houses, 
especially  thosd  where  some  effort  at  taste  is  apparent,  are 
decidedly  failures,  considered  either  in  a  tasteful  or  architec- 
tural point  of  view. 

They  are  often  failures,  indeed,  not  because  there  are  no 
evidences  of  comfort  or  beauty  in  their  exteriors  or  interiors ; 
but  because  they  are  not  intrinsically  farm-houses ;  because 
they  are  not  truthful ;  because  they  do  not  express  the  Jfe  and 
character  of  the  farmer ;  because  they  neglect  their  own  true 
and  legitimate  sources  of  interest,  and  aim  to  attain  beaoty  by 
imitating  or  borrowing  the  style  or  decorations  of  the  orna- 
mental cottago  or  villa. 

Now,  if  we  have  clearly  explained,  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
work,  the  great  value  and  importance  of  trathfiilness  in 
domestic  architecture,  it  cannot  but  be  plain  to  our  readers 
tiiat  a  farm-house  must,  first  of  all,  look  like  a  farm-house,  or  it 
cannot  give  ua  any  lasting  satisfaction ;  and  that  as  one  of  the 
highest  sources  of  beauty  in  domestic  architecture  is  derived 
from  its  embodying  the  best  traits  of  character  of  the  man  or 
class  of  men  for  whom  it  is  designed,  it  is  ec[ually  plain  that  to 
raise  the  fann-house  in  the  scale  of  truth  and  beauty,  we  must 
make  it  express  that  beauty,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  lies  in  a 
farmer's  life. 

How  shall  we  make  a  farm-house  truthM  and  significant,  so 
that  it  shall  look  like  a  farm-house  ?  Only  by  studying  the 
chai'acteristics  of  tho  farmer's  life,  and  expressing,  first  of  all, 
in  the  forms  of  his  dwelling,  the  peculiar  wants  and  comforts  of 
that  life. 
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Some  of  these  we  conceive  to  be  the  following :  extended 
space  on  the  groimd,  to  afford  room  for  all  the  in-door  occnpar 
tions  of  agricultm^  life,  which  will  always  give  the  farm-house 
breadth  rather  than  height ;  a  certain  rustic  plainness,  which 
denotes  a  class  more  occupied  with  the  practical  and  useful 
than  the  elegant  arts  of  life;  a  substantial  and  solid  constmc- 
tion,  which  denotes  abundance  of  materials  to  build  with,  rather 
than  money  to  expend  in  workmanship. 

The  genuine  fermer  is  peculiarly  the  man  of  nature— more 
sincere,  more  earnest  than  men  of  any  other  class ;  because, 
dealing  more  with  Providence  than  with  men,  he  is  less  sophis- 
ticated either  in  manners  or  heart,  and,  if  less  cultivated,  is 
more  frank,  and  giv^  us  more  homely  truths  and  less  conven- 
tional insincerity  than  dwellers  in  cities. 

The  farm-house,  to  be  significant,  should  therefore  show  an 
absence  of  all  pretension.  It  should  not  borrow  Grecian 
columns,  or  Italian  balustrades,  or  Gothic  carved  work  from 
the  villa ;  or  merely  pretty  ornaments  from  the  cottage  ornee. 
It  should  rely  on  its  own  honest,  straightforward  simplicity, 
Mid  should  rather  aim  to  be  frank,  and  genuine,  and  open- 
hearted,  like  its  owner,  than  to  wear  the  borrowed  ornaments  of 
any  class  of  different  habits  and  tastes.  The  porch  or  the 
veranda  of  the  farm-house  should  not  only  be  lai^r,  but  also 
simpler,  and  ruder,  and  stronger  than  that  of  the  cottage, 
because  there  is  more  manly  strength  in  the  agriculturist's  life 
than  in  that  of  any  other  class ;  the  roof  should  be  higher  and 
more  capacious,  for  it  is  to  overshadow  larger  families  and 
larger  stores  of  nature's  gifts ;  and,  above  aU,  the  chimneys 
should  be  larger  and  more  generous-looking,  to  betoken  the 
warm-hearted  hospitality  of  the  iarmer's  home.    Their  lai-ge 
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and  Bimple  tops  eliould  rather  suggest  ample  hearths  and  good 
kitchens  than  small  grates  and  handsome  parlors, 

Now,  the  real  elements  of  l>eauty  in  the  farm-house  must 
be  found  in  giving  expression  to  the  hest  and  most  heautiful 
traits  in  the  farmer's  life.  And  since  the  farmer's  life  is 
neither  devoted  to  the  elegant  nor  the  ornamental  arts,  he 
should  no  more  he  expected  to  display  a  variety  of  arehitec- 
tiu:al  ornaments  in  the  construction  of  his  house,  than  he  would 
be  to  wear  garments  made  by  the  most  fashionable  tailor  in 
Broadway,  or  to  drive  to  his  market  town  in  one  of  Lawrence 
and  Oollis's  most  modish  carriages. 

Expecting,  as  we  do,  to  find  every  species  of  domestic 
architecture  typifying  the  character  of  the  man  or  class  of  men 
inhabiting  it,  we  do  not  desire  any  elaborate  artistic  effect  or 
any  thing  like  carefully  studied  attempts  at  architectural  style 
ia  tiie  farm-house.  The  farmer's  life  is  not  one  devoted  to 
esthetics,  and  we  do  not  look  chiefly  for  the  evidences  of 
carefully  elaborated  taste  and  culture  in  his  house,  as  in  the 
dwelling  of  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  letters. 

But  we  ought  to  find,  in  every  farra-house,  indications  of 
those  virtues  which  adorn  the  farmer's  character,  and  which, 
if  expressed  at  all  in  hia  dwelling,  must  give  the  latter 
something  of  the  same  beauty  as  the  former.  His  dwelling 
ought  to  suggest  simplicity,  honesty  of  purpose,  frankness, 
a  hearty,  genuine  spirit  of  good-will,  and  a  homely  and  modest, 
though  manly  and  independent,  bearing  in  his  outward 
deportment.  For  the  true  farmer  despises  affectation ;  he 
loves  a  blunt  and  honest  expression  of  the  truth ;  and  he 
shows  you  that  he  knows  the  value  of  a  friend,  by  i 
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hands  with  you,  as  if  his  heart  acted  like  a  magnetic  machine 
on  the  chords  of  his  fingers. 

It  would  be  false  and  foolish  to  emheUish  highly  the  dwelling 
of  such  a  man  with  the  elaborate  details  of  the  different  schools 
of  architecture.  We  must  leave  this  more  scientific  display  of 
art  and  learning  to  villas  and  public  edifices,  and  endeavor  to 
make  the  farm-house  agreeable,  chiefly  hy  expressing  in  its 
leading  foims  the  strength,  simplicity,  honesty,  fi'ankness,  and 
sterling  goodness  of  the  farmer's  character.  Although  we 
must  recognize,  firat  of  all,  the  constant  industry  which  gives 
so  much  dignity  and  independence  to  his  life,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  interior  of  his  house  mahdy  for  useful  ends,  yet  we 
would  also  introduce  every  comfort  and  convenience  denoting 
the  intelligence  and  ease  of  the  successful  farmer's  life  in  a 
country  where  that  life  is  so  truly  intelligent  and  reputable  as 
our  own.  But  in  adding  the  veranda,  the  hay-window,  and 
other  architectural  features  significant  of  social  cultivation  and 
enjoyment,  we  should  still  bear  in  mind  that  these  features  are 
to  be  stamped  with  the  strength,  simplicity,  and  downrightoess 
of  character  which  denote  that  they  belong  to  the  dwelling  of 
a  man  who  cannot  wear  fine  ornaments,  even  upon  his  house,  , 
because  they  are  foreign  to  his  nature — ^however  significant 
the  same  omamenis  may  be  of  the  life  of  another  man  or 
another  class  of  men. 

The  principles  which  we  would  lay  down  for  designing 
farm-housea  may  be  stated  as  follows — so  far  as  the  production 
of  heauiy  is  concerned. 

That  the  form  of  the  building  should  express  a  local  fitness, 
and   an   intimate  relation  with   the  soil   it   stands   upon — by 
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showing  breadth,  and  extension  upon  the  ground,  rather  tlian 
height. 

That  its  proportions  should  aim  at  aniplenees,  BoHdity, 
comfort,  and  a  simple  domestic  feeling,  rather  than  elegance, 
grace,  and  pohshed  symmetry. 

That  its  details  should  be  simple  and  bold,  and  its  ornaments, 
so  far  as  they  are  used,  should  rather  be  rustic,  strong,  or  pictu- 
resque, than  delicate  or  highly  finished. 

That  in  raising  the  character  of  the  farm-house,  the  first  step 
above  the  really  useful,  is  to  add  the  porch,  the  veranda,  and 
the  bay-window,  since  they  are  not  only  significant  of  real 
but  of  refined  utility. 

So  far  as  the  useful  is  concerned  in  the  farm-house,  its 
principles  arc  better  understood,  but  we  shall  do  no  harm  in 
recapitulating  the  most  important : — 

The  farm-house  should  be  built  of  strong  and  enduring 
materials,  whether  of  timber  or  stone,  so  that  it  may  need 
repMTB  very  seldom. 

The  pitch  of  the  roof  should  always  be  high,  not  only 
to  keep  the  chamber-floor  cooler,  and  to  shed  the  snows  in 
a  northern  climate,  but  to  give  sufficient  garret  room  for 
storing  and  drying  many  of  the  smaller  products  of  the  farm. 

The  lAmng-vootn,  of  the  family  should  be  a  large,  and  usually 
the  largest  and  most  comfortable  apartment ;  it  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  be  convenient  to  the  other  apartments  used  in  the 
every-day  occupations  of  the  family,  and  its  size  should  never 
be  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  parlor. 

Every  ferm-house  should  contain  a  room  for  milk  (even 
when  the  dairj'  is  a  separate  bmlding,  as  in  most  American 
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farm-houses),  as  well  as  a  room  or  back  building  for  wood  or 
other  iiiel. 

"When  the  means  of  the  farmer  allow  him  to  extend  bis 
accommodation,  they  shoiild  first  be  applied  to  multiplying  and 
rendering  as  complete  as  possible,  all  apartments,  on  the  first 
floor,  calculated  in  any  way  to  facilitate  the  domestic  labors  of 
the  tamily  or  farm,  before  he  increases  tbe  size  or  number  of 
his  parlors. 

In  addition  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  Section  II.  for  the 
production  of  fitness  and  tasteful  effect  in  cottages,  we  may 
also  add,  that  though  a  farai-house  should  always  be  built  of 
solid  materials  when  economy  wiU  permit,  yet  tbere  is  a  mental 
satisfaction  in  finding  at  all  times,  that  it  is  constructed  of 
materials  most  abundant  on  the  ferm,  or  at  least  in  the  district 
where  tbe  house  is  placed, 

"Wherever  good  building  materials  abound,  their  use  in 
building  tbe  house  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  not  only  enables 
us  to  understand  that  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  those 
materials  bare  made  it  easy  to  build  a  large  bouse  tbere,  but 
it  alflo  affords  us  an  index  of  the  natural  products  of  the  earth, 
and  has  therefore  a  local  meaning,  much  more  valuable  than 
any  novelty  that  we  may  gain  by  bringing  our  bricks  from 
Holland,  like  the  original  settlers  of  New  York,  or  importing 
portions  of  a  French  chateau,  like  some  of  our  modern  archi- 
tectural virtuosi. 
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SECTION  VI. 
DESIGNS  FOR  FARM-HOUSES. 


Ih  the  following  designs  for  farm-hoaseSj  it  must  be  remen^- 
bered  that  -we  have  been  controlled  by  two  circnmstances — 
first,  a  desire  to  bring  the  cost  of  the  buildings  designed,  within 
the  means  of  farmers  in  easy  circumstances  throughout  the 
country  generally ;  and  second,  the  necessity  of  adapting  the 
designs  to  the  materials  which  farmers  are,  for  the  most  part, 
obliged  to  employ  in  the  United  States. 

To  make  a  farm-bouse  realize  our  own  conceptions,  it  shoidd 
be  especially  remarkable  for  sim^Udty  and  'breadth  combined. 
But  as  there  is  only  one  farmer  in  ten  thousand  who  can  afford 
to  build,  at  once,  a  farm-house  as  large  as  either  the  fullest 
convenience  or  the  best  effect  would  dictate,  we  have  sought 
to  make  our  designs  more  useful,  by  keeping  them  within  very 
moderate  limits  ;  several  of  them  being  so  arranged  as  to  admit 
of  additions  to  any  extent.* 

Again,  the  only  perfectly  satisfactory  farm-houses  are  those 

*  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  our  readers  will  be  farmers  of  small  means,  who  do 
not  -wish  to  expend  more  than  8600  or  (600  on  a  farm-house.  We  must  refer  such 
to  our  designs  for  cottages — soma  of  the  simplest  of  which,  as  Design  IV.,  would 
make  excellent  farm  cottages,  with  very  trifling  alteration. 
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tuilt  of  solid  materials — quarry  stone,  small  stones  and  rough- 
cast or  cement,  brick,  or  brick  and  stucco.  We  beKeve  it  was 
Dr.  Franklin  wbo  went  into  a  calculation  to  show  his  farming 
countrymen  bow  many  millions  were  wasted  by  every  genera- 
tion, in  building  of  so  perishable  a  material  as  wood.  We 
fully  agree  with  him,  and,  wherever  the  power  of  choice  exists, 
would  by  all  means  counsel  the  farmer  to  build  of  lasting 
materials,  which,  unhke  wood,  will  not  need  continual  repairs 
during  his  own  lifetime,  only  to  be  pulled  down  at  the  end  of 
My  or  sixty  years  by  his  succeesora. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  fanner,  is  obliged  to  build  oi 
wood,  he  should  especially  avoid  all  fanciful  and  highly  finished 
workmanship,  and  all  slender  and  frail  construction ;  but  using 
strong  timber  of  all  kinds,  he  will,  at  the  same  time,  give  dura- 
bility and  fitness  of  character  to  the  building  he  erects. 

In  point  of  taste  and  truthful  expression,  a  form-house,  as  wo 
have  before  suggested,  should  never  be  high.  It  should  rather 
spread  upon  the  ground  than  be  piled  up  in  the  air.  There  is, 
too,  an  appearance  of  rural  simplicity — an  honest  resting  on 
the  earth — about  a  low  farm-house,  which  a  dwelhng  of  two 
full  stories  never  has.  And  as  the  second-floor  apartments 
in  a  farm-house  are  bed-TOOms  for  those  who  go  into  tliem 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping,  and  not,  as  in  a  villa, 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  time  in  elegant  leisure,  we 
do  not  find  that  farmers  are  at  all  luxurious  in  their  notions  of 
these  second-floor  apartments.  We  woiild  always,  therefore, 
prefer  to  build  a  farm-house  of  what  is  called  the  "  story-and-^ 
half"  height — as  being  both  less  expensive  and  more  character- 
istic. Some  of  the  designs  which  follow  we  have,  accordingly, 
shown  in  this  way — while   to  suit  those  who    (not   perhaps 
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wholly  farmers  in  their  habits)  prefer  a  Ml  chamber  story,  we 
have  also  given  examples  of  the  latter  construction. 

Wo  have  supposed  in  all  these  deigns  a  very  plain  but 
substantial  finish  of  the  wood-work — ^with  only  the  simplest 
mouldings  to  the  doors  and  windows,  and  the  interior  walls  to 
be  finished  by  the  plasterer  in  two  coats  for  white-washing ; 
the  height  of  the  first  story  to  be  10  feet,  and  that  of  the  second 
to  A"ary  from  8j  to  9^,  according  to  the  height  or  proportioii  of 
the  building. 

It  would  have  been  very  easy  to  make  these  designs  more 
architectural  in  style,  and  more  attractive  by  external  orna- 
ments. But,  in  our  opinion,  this  would  have  destroyed  in  a 
good  degree  the  honesty  of  character  and  truthfulness  of 
expression  which  constitute  the  highest  beauty  of  a  farm-house. 
As  soon  as  our  farmers  grow  wealthy  enough  to  require  larger 
and  more  architectural  dwellings,  architects  of  ability  will  arise 
to  satisfy  those  wants. 


DESIGN  XIV. — A  Symmetrical  Fiwm-Hbuse  of  Stone  and 
HougTircast. 

If  we  have  among  our  readers  a  single  farmer  who  is 
ambitious,  who  loves  show  on  the  surface,  who  likes  to  dazzle 
passers-by  with  a  great  shingle  palace  stuck  fidl  of  windows,  he 
will  by  no  means  admire  or  approve  of  this  design. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  every  reader  who  is  a  farmer  at 

heart,  who ,  loves   his  farming  life  because  it  is  simple  and 

honest  and   unpretending,   because   it  has  no  sham    and  no 

artifice,  who  wishes  his  home  to  be  significant  of  this  veiy 
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life,  will  certainly  fina  something  agreeaHe  and  f 
in  this  plan  of  a  farm-houso. 

A  glance  at  the  design  tells  us  that  tiis  is  a  dwelling  for  a 
northern  climate — ita  thick  walls,  steep  roof,  and  air  of  comfort 
giving  US  the  index  to  this  fact  immediately. 

"Wliatever  Ijeanty  our  readers  may  find  in  a  farm-bouse  huilt 
after  this  design,  they  may  be  sure  it  will  not  be  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  truthfulness.  It  has  imdeniably  the  merit  of 
"  expressing  the  subject," — of  looking  like  a  farm-house.  And 
since,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  we  should  not  and  ought 
not  to  look  for  elaborate  architecture  in  a  farmer's  dwelling, 
we  think  the  beauty  which  it  possesses  is  of  the  most  satis- 
factory kind— that  is,  it  expresses  the  beauty  of  a  farmer's  life 
— it  is  simple,  honest,  strong,  and  frank — so  that  it  teUa  its 
story  at  a  glance.  While  it  is  humble  and  unambitious,  it  is 
not  mean  nor  meager.  It  looks  as  though  you  might  find  it 
among  blossoming  orchards  and  green  pastures,  and  no  more 
question  its  right  to  be  there  than  you  would  the  right  of  the 
very  trees  over  your  head  or  the  turf  uader  your  feet. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  much  of  scientific  or  ornamental 
details  in  this  design ;  the  "  springing  stones"  at  the  comers  of 
the  eaves,  and  the  quoins  or  comer-stones — ^roughly  dressed  by 
the  hammer  of  the  mason — give  something  of  strength  as  well 
as  architectural  meaning  beyond  what  we  find  in  farm-houses 
built  without  regard  to  any  thing  but  the  severest  utility.  But 
in  its  truthful  and  sincere  expression  of  a  fanner's  life,  in  the 
symmetry  of  its  form,  and  the  fitness  of  its  proportions,  I'Je 
whatever  of  merit  may  be  found  in  this  design.  Ita  type  may 
be  found  in  the  farm-houses  of  the  Middle  States  in  a  thousand 
instances — ^we  have  only  purified  and  elevated  the  character  of 
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tho  original— and  we  should  be  glad  to  find  so  good  a  fonn  as 
tins  adopted  at  the  north,  whererer  stone  is  abundant  aa  a 
building  materi^al. 

Accommodation.  Our  aim  in  the  plan  of  this  house  (see 
Fig.  59),  is  to  accommodate  the  family  of  a  farmer  in  comfort- 
able cireumstanees — a  family  above  want,  independent  through 
its  own  labor,  but  with  little  or  no  superfluous  means.  Such 
a  family  will  prize  convenience,  snugness,  and  comfort  more 
than  display;  and  we  have  endeavored  to  meet  its  wishes  by 
making  the  living-room  or  kitchen  the  best  and  largest  apart 
raent  in  the  house — with  a  good  pantry,  a  wood-house,  a  milk- 
room,  and  a  bed-room  or  nursery,  all  communicating  with  it — 
so  that  as  few  steps  as  possible  need  be  taken  to  pertbrm  the 
household  labors.  The  parlor  is  placed  in  an  appropriate  and 
accessible  position — communicating  with  the  front  entry — and 
opening  into  a  bed-room,  'which  would  probably  be  the  bed- 
room of  the  mistress  of  the  house — in  which  case  it  could 
always  be  reached  from  the  kitchen  without  going  through  the 
parlor,  by  passing  through  the  nursery  or  children's  bed-room. 

The  open  porch,  of  hewn  timber  (either  painted  of  a  stone 
color,  to  harmonize  with  the  outside  walls,  or  stained  and  oiled, 
to  show  the  grain  of  the  wood),  is  a  feature  which  we  think  one 
of  the  most  important  to  tho  expression  of  this  dwelling,  both  as 
regards  beauty  and  comfort.  Its  size,  and  the  seats  on  each 
side  of  it,  point  out  its  use — since  it  answers  the  purpose  of 
a  veranda,  with  much  less  cost.  Covered  by  the  grape-vine, 
such  a  porch  is  at  once  a  beautiful  and  a  most  agreeable 
feature  to  the  eye  of  the  passer-by.  It  gives  him,  at  a  glance, 
the  key-note  to  a  refinement,  quite  compatible  with .  a  farmer's 
life — a  refinement  not  less  real  than  that  seen  in  another  class 
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countiy  hous(s  or  ornamental  cotti 
9  fancifol  in  ita  manifestation. 


—tut  simpler  and 


[Pig.  flO.    Chamber  FLcot.] 

The  second  floor  of  this  design,  Tig.  60,  shows  four  bed- 
rooms. At  »  is  a  narrow  flight  of  etairs,  leading  to  a  garret, 
which  is  lighted  by  a  dormer  window  or  sky-light  placed  in  the 
roof  of  the  opposite  aide  of  the  house. 

VmiaUon.  This  design  may  be  cheapened  by  the  omission 
of  the  two  wings,  and  by  plaeing  in  the  rear  a  back  porch  and 
■wood-house,  about  the  size  of  the  front  porch — making  the 
middle  window  of  the  rear  a  back  door  to  the  kitchen  or 
living-room.  This  would  lessen  the  cost  considerably ;  but  a 
good  bed-room  on  the  first  floor  would  be  sacrificed,  and  the 
good  effect  in  this  design,  which  grows  out  of  the  symmetry 
and  the  extent  on  the  first  floor,  would  be  lost — though  the 
house  would  still  present  a  good  appearance. 

Another  variation,  which  would,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
siderably improve  this  design,  consists  in  turning  the  right 
wing  into  a  kitchen — leaving  the  hving-room  to  he  strictly  a 
living  or  sitting  room.  The  wood-house  may,  in  this  case, 
either  be  a  separate  building,  or  it  may  be  contained  in  the 
back  porch  just  referred  to  in  the  first  variation. 

CoNSTEUcnoN.    The  walls  of  this  house  are  20  inches  or  2 
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feet  thick,  and  built  of  any  rougli  rubble  or  cobble  stones  easily 
and  cheaply  obtained  on  the  farm — laid  up,  without  hammering, 
in  what  is  called,  random  courses — and  then  plastered  or 
dashed  with  rough-cast,  as  described  page  66.  By  laying  up 
the  angles,  and  the  jambs,  sills,  and  heads  of  the  windows,  with 
good  building-stone,  hammer  dressed,  and  projecting  a  little 
more  than  the  face  of  the  wall  when  covered  with  rough-cast, 
these  quoins  and  dressed  stones  will  not  only  give  architec- 
tural character  to  the  building,  but  they  will  also  protect  the 
rough-cast  from  injuiy  at  the  most  exposed  points.  The  top  of 
the  wall,  at  the  gables,  is  coped  with  a  com^e  of  flat  blue-stone, 
or  slate  laid  in  hydraulic  cement,  or  in  mortar  to  which  one- 
third  fresh  briek-duEt,  from  the  kiln,  has  been  added. 

The  windows  of  this  house  are  supposed  to  have  inside 
shutters,  folding  back  in  the  jambs,  but  outside  shutter  blinds 
may  be  used  instead. 

There  is  a  cellar  under  the  whole  of  the  main  building — the 
stairs  to  which  descend  under  the  flight  in  the  entry — and  an 
outside  door  wliich  may  be  provided  in  any  position  most 
convenient. 

To  preserve  the  proportions  in  the  elevation,  the  first  story 
should  be  10  feet  high,  in  the  clear,  and  the  second  story  8^ 
feet. 

Many  persons  would  raise  the  second  story  of  this  farm-house 
high  enough  to  admit  of  a  fuU  second  story,  and  of  front  and 
rear  windows  to  the  bed-rooms.  We  would  not  do  this, 
partly  because  we  think  the  bed-rooms  in  this  plan  could  he 
made  as  comfortable  and  agreeable  as  any  farmer  living  in  this 
house  would  desire — ^for  it  is  only  for  the  more  leisurely  class 
that  we  are  obliged  to  provide  luxurious  sleeping-rooms,  the 
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farmer's  hatits  of  indiistry  securing  tim  the  enjoyment  of  a 
sound  rest  wiihont  down  pillows ;  and,  partly,  because  to  raise 
this  design  from  a  story-and-a-half  to  a  two^toiy  honse  not 
only  adds  something  to  the  cost,  but  takes  away  from  that 
rural,  lowly,  contented  expression  which  we  have  aimed  at, 
and  which  we  chiefly  like  in  this  design. 

&fnm,ate.  The  cost  of  this  design,  finished  plainly,  and  with 
walls  for  white-washing,  would  be  about  %  1200 — supposing  the 
farmer  to  deliver  all  the  materials  himself.  If  the  etones 
can  be  procured  on  the  farm,  with  only  the  trouble  of 
collecting  them,  and  if  the  farmer  render  all  the  necessary 
labor  in  digging  the  cellar  and  drawing  the  materials,  this 
house  could  be  bmlt  in  most  parts  of  the  country  for  %  1000 — 
and,  under  very  favorable  circumstances,  for  a  little  less  than 
the  latter  sum. 

DESIGN   XV. — A  Fwrrrv-hmse  in  fhe  Swiss  manner. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  rural  and  domestic  in  tte 
character  of  the  Swiss  farm-houses.  Their  broad  roofs,  open 
galleries,  and  simple  and  hold  construction  are  significant  of 
strength  and  fitness,  in  a  country  at  once  picturesque  and 
pastoral.  But  there  are  striking  defects  in  the  arrangement  of 
these  farm-honses — such  as  that  of  having  the  stable  in  the 
cellars  or  basement, — ^wbich  no  intelligent  American  farmer 
would  tolerate  in  Lis  dwelling.  Our  sketch  in  Fig.  61  therefore 
can  scarcely  be  called  Swiss,  in  a  strict  sense,  since  we  have 
pnrposely  made  it  so  simple  in  its  exterior  as  to  lose  some  of 
those  details  by  which  we  most  commonly  recognize  the  Swiss 
chalet.     But  it  retains  those  features  best  adapted  to  our  wants 
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and  while  it  forma  an  agreeable  whole,  it  has  nothing  in  its 
construction  or  details  which  an  American  farmer  would 
reject,  from  want  of  fitness  or  local  truth. 


Tliough  a  farm-honse  in  this  simple  and  unpretending  mannor 
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may  be  placed  with  propriety  in  almost  any  rural  landscape, 
yet  the  effect  of  this  style  is  always  most  satisfactory  in  rather 
wild,  billy,  or  moimtainoiis  coimtries.  Backed  against  a  hill  or 
at  the  side  of  a  valley,  these  broad  and  strong  roofe  seem  formed 
to  protect  the  building  against  snow-slides — while  the  low  and 
spreadMig  character  of  the  stnictnre  contrasts  well  with  the 
boldness  and  height  of  the  bills  about  it. 

He  true  Swiss  cottage  is  always  built  of  wood,  a:id  often 
shows  a  great  deal  of  ornamental  wort  in  the  brackets  which 
support  the  roof,  as  well  as  the  borders  to  the  doors  and 
windows,  etc.  The  lower  story  being  devoted  to  domestic 
animaJs,  the  Kving-rooma  are  raised  several  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ground,  and  are  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  outside. 
Frequently  all  this  outside  ornamental  work  is  done  in  a  rude 
manner,  with  the  axe  alone,  and  the  effect  is  more  picturesque 
and  rustic,  and  therefore  better  suited  to  rural  buildings  than 
highly  finished  carpentry.  Fig.  63,  which  we  borrow  from  an 
English  journal,  shows  a  Swiss  farm  cottage,  built  in  England, 
in  a  style  highly  rustic  and  picturesque,  from  which  some 
hints  may  be  taken  in  the  construction  of  this  class  of  build- 
ings. 

The  long  veranda,  8  feet  wide,  which  surrounds  the  whole  of 
our  Design,  Fig.  61,  not  only  forms  a  most  comfortable  and 
agreeable  feature  in  this  farm-house,  but  it  affords  an  excellent 
place  for  drying  various  fruits  and  vegetables,  under  cover, — a 
place  much  prized  by  families  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
where  these  products  are  abundant.  If  to  each  of  the  posts 
or  columns  of  this  veranda  a  hardy  grape-vine,  such  as  the 
Isabella  or  Catawba,  is  planted,  or  grapes  on  the  south  side  and 
bops  on  the  north  side,  excellent  and  valuable  crops  and  much 
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beauty  of  effect  will  be  combiued.  "Whatever  vines  arc  trained 
on  the  supports  to  the  veranda  will  of  course  be  pruned  and 
trained  by  the  feminine  inmates  of  such  a  farm-house,  which,  in 
a  labor-scarce  country  like  this,  ie  something  to  be  borne  in 
mind  by  every  farmer. 

Accommodation.  We  offer  the  plan  of  this  farm-house  as 
one  not  only  exceedingly  convenient  and  comfcrtable,  but  so 
spacious  and  agreeable  aa  to  recomnaend  it  to  the  adoption  of  a 
large  class  of  our  agricultural  population. 

The  entrance  hall  (Fig.  62)  is  an  airy  and  pleasant  ante- 
room, opening  into  a  pleasant  parlor  on  the  front,  and  an 
equally  pleasant  hving-room  on  the  south  side  of  the  house. 

The  kitchen  and  hving-room  are  here  distinct,  a  superior 
arrangement  to  our  last  Design — and  one  which  is  desirable 
in  all  ferm-houses,  when  the  owner  is  not  closely  hmited  in 
his  means — 'because  it  enables  the  family  always  to  preserve  a 
comfortable  and  orderly  aspect  in  the  living-room,  superior  to 
what  nec^sarily  belongs  to  the  kitchen. 

Among  the  good  points  of  the  arrangement  of  this  floor,  we 
may  point  out,  that  in  the  hack  STiinj,  leading  out  from  the 
Idtchen,  there  is  a  second  flight  of  stairs  for  the  farm  laborers 
to  ascend  to  the  chamber  floor  without  the  necessity  of  entei'ing 
the  front  hall — a  decided  advantage  in  point  of  cleanliness 
and  oi-der.  From  this  back  entry  we  also  enter  the  dairy 
or  milk-room,  8  by  9  feet.  This  room  is  not  intended  for 
the  dairy-room  for  a  large  dairy-farm,  properly  so  called, 
because  such  a  room  should  be  in  a  cool  basement,  or  cellar 
story,  or,  which  is  better,  in  a  detached  stone  building  in  a 
suitable,  shaded  place ;  it  is  intended  for  that  secondary  dairy, 
needful   in   every  farm-house  as  a  room,   for  milk  wanted  for 
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daily  use  at  all  times,  and  for  the  dairy  proper,  at  seasons  when 
there  is  little  space  needed  for  milk  or  butter. 

Adjoining  the  living-room  is  a  good  pantry,  and  adjoining 
the  titchen  a  wood-house,  with  two  kitchen  closets  ou  either 
side  of  the  fire-place. 


The  second  floor.  Fig.  64,  contains  six  bed-rooms.  Ey 
inclosing  a  email  part  of  the  gallery  under  the  roof,  on  each 
end,  four  nice  closets,  4  by  8  feet,  are  obtained.  Indeed,  a 
range  of  low  clothes-presses,  or  closets,  for  all  the  rooms,  may 
be  taken  out  of  the  waste  space  under  the  roof  where  it  extends 
over  the  veranda  on  each  side.  The  two  middle  bed-rooms  are 
each  lighted  by  a  dormer  window  in  the  roof,  and  the  others  by 
the  windows  in  the  gallery. 

There  is  a  cellar  under  the  whole  house. 

CoNSTEUCTiON.  Planed  and  matched  floor  plank  for  weather- 
boarding,  put  on  in  the  vei"tlcal  manner,  the  roof  covered  with 
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elmigles,  the  posta  for  the  veranda  of  hewn  oak,  cedar,  or 
chestmit,  with  a  simple  hand-rail  of  pine  between  them.  The 
gahlo  may  be  finished  quite  plainly,  or  with  the  simple  verge- 
board  shown  more  clearly  in  Fig.  62.  The  windows  would 
scarcely  need  blinds,  being  so  well  protected  by  the  veranda.* 

We  like  the  hospitable,  homely,  and  generous  look  of  the 
principal  chimney  in  this  house.  Most  modem  chimneys  have 
a  lean  and  starved  appearance,  indicative  of  the  eearcity  of 
fuel  to  put  in  their  throats,  or  rather  of  smoke  to  fill  their 
stomachs — owing  to  the  almost  universal  use  of  anthracite  coal 
in  our  towns.  But  the  farmer,  who  is  supposed  to  have  plenty 
of  wood  as  well  as  plenty  of  wholesome  cheer,  and  all  of  his 
own  growth,  should  abjure  all  lank  and  starved  chimneys,  and 
should  show  by  the  pile  of  bricks  in  his  chinmey-atacks  that 
there  is  room  both  to  boil  the  pot  and  gather  round  tiie  cheerful 
fireside  under  his  roof. 

A  bouse  built  after  this  plan  would  last  a  long  time,  because 
the  exterior,  with  the  exception  of  the  roof  itself,  is  completely 
protected  from  the  'weather.  Tlie  chimneys  all  being  in  tie 
centre,  no  heat  would  be  lost  in  winter,  while  the  lower  story 
would  be  very  cool  in  summer,  and  the  bed-rooms  above  would, 
if  ventilated  as  we  shall  presently  point  out,  be  airy  even  in 
midsummer. 

It  will  be  easy  to  make  this  long  veranda  expensive,  if  the 
former  allows  the  carpenter  to  seduce  him  into  "  nice  work" 
for  his  poste  and  band-rail — ^while  if  he  keeps  the  whole  as 

*  Soma  of  our  readers  may  think  that  rooma  would  ba  too  dark  with  so  much 
veracda — but  in  this  bright  atmosphere  there  is  no  fear  of  this — indeed,  the  necessity 
of  blinds  In  all  our  houses  only  proycs  that  the  ^roat  desideratum  hera  is  fo  have  oui 
windows  sufficiently  9ci"etiiied. 
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eevere  and  simple  as  possible,  trusting  to  vines  for  decoration, 
lie  will  be  able  to  obtain  it  for  a  reasonable  sum. 

As  tbe  wcatiier-boarding  of  tbis  farm-honse  is  but  little 
exposed,  instead  of  painting  it,  the  farmer  may  produce  a 
pleasing  effect  by  sfmnmg  tbe  natural  grain  [see  Section  on 
s  DetaUs],  so  as  to  give  tbe  wood  tbe  color  of  old 
Tbis  will  have  a  wann,  rich,  and  excellent  effect,  wiU 
i  tbe  wood  well,  and  may  all  be  done  without  the 
e  of  the  painters, 

A  practical  builder  in  Rochester  has  estimated 
tbe  coat  of  erecting  this  farm-house  there  at  $  1200.  Tbe 
estimate  here  for  building  it  in  a  plain  and  substantial  man- 
ner is  $1,440.  This  supposes  all  the  work  to  be  done  by 
the  builder  without  any  assistance  trom  the  former;  but 
supposing  tbe  latter  to  be  able,  as  most  farmers  are,  to  furnish 
all  the  stone  for  foundation  walls,  and  a  part  of  the  timber  for 
tbe  building,  the  cost  may  be  reduced  to  from  $1000  to  $1,200. 

DESIGN  XVI.— -4  bracketed  FairmrHoum  of  Wood. 

The  proportions  of  tbis  farm-bouee  are  good,  tbe  form  is  a 
simple  and  pleasing  one,  and  the  impression  it  produces  upon 
the  judgment  is  that  of  a  roomy,  substantial,  comfortable,  and 
sensible  bouse.  It  looks  essentially  like  a  country  house,  and 
wbQe  it  has  rather  more  dignity  than  most  farm-houses,  there 
is  neither  ambition  nor  ostentation  visible  in  its  exterior.  On 
the  contrary,  the  rather  low  and  broad  chimney-stacks  and  the 
truncated  gables  show  that  there  is  a  desire  to  avoid  any 
especial  affectation  of  elegance.  It  is,  in  short,  a  design  which 
might  be  built  in  any  part  of  the  TJnion,  and  would  be 
i  a  country  house  of  some  importance — while  it 
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has  no  feature  out  of  keeping  with  the  position  and  life  of  a 
farmer  in  independent  circumstances. 

Accommodation.  The  exterior  of  this  design  is  our  own, 
"but  the  arrangement  of  the  first  floor  (Fig.  06)  we  borrow 
&om  one  of  Mr.  Loudon's  farm-houses.  It  is  spacious  and 
comfortable,  without  sacrificing  too  much  to  the  parlor  and 
living-room.  The  back  door  opens,  it  will  be  seen,  into  the 
seuUery — which  may  be  a  wash-room  or  back  kitchen.  The 
passage  which  runs  from  the  kitchen  to  the  dairy  should  be 
lighted  by  a  smaU  sash  of  ground  glass,  placed  in  the  partition 
of  the  scullery,  exactly  opposite  the  back  door. 

In  many  cases  in  this  country,  the  dairy-room  being  in  a  separ 
rate  boilding,  persons  adopting  this  design  would  prefer  to  turn 
the  room  devoted  to  this  use,  on  this  floor,  into  a  bed-room — 
making  the  pantry  a  milk-room,  and  diminishing  the  size  of  the 
scullery  suflicient  to  take  a  pantry  out  of  the  space  occupied  by  it. 

Indeed,  the  ease  with  which  this  kind  of  parallelogram  plan 
may  be  varied  to  suit  different  wants  will  occur  to  eveiy  one  of 
the  least  ingenuity ;  and  we  therefore  offer  the  exterior,  as  the 
most  needful  portion,  as  a  guide  to  the  mode  of  building  to  he 
adopted. 


[Fig,  67.    SMOOdStrnj,] 
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The  second  etory  of  this  design,  Fig.  67,  shows  six  bed 
rooms. 

The  roof  of  tiiis  dwelling  being  large  and  hipped,  gives 
a  epacions  and  convenient  garret,  wliich  is  of  great  valne 
in  any  country  house,  and  especially  to  the  farmer.  Three 
good  bed-rooms  for  workmen  can  be  finished  off  in  this  attic, 
or  four — if  a  gable  like  that  in  front  is  formed  on  the  rear 
roof 

The  porch  (aa  will  be  seen  by  trying  the  scale  attached  to 
Fig.  65)  is  9  by  20  feet. 

A  cellar  is  intended  to  be  built  under  the  whole  house — and 
there  should  be  a  back  porch,  which  may  be  large  enough  to 
contain  a,- twodrh/yme  (in  which  this  plan  is  deficient),  or,  at 
least,  to  communicate  with  one. 

CoNSTKtJCTiON.  This  house  may  be  built,  with  good  effect, 
either  of  stone,  brick,  rough-cast,  or  wood.  We  suppose  it,  in 
the  elevation,  for  tlie  sake  of  economy,  to  be  built  of  wood,  in 
the  vertical  boarding  manner. 

The  first  story  is  eleven  feet  in  tno  clear,  the  second  story 
nine  feet.  The  house  is  to  be  finished  with  brown  walls  for 
white-washing,  the  windows  to  have  rising  sashes,  and  both 
these  and  the  doors  to  be  finished  with  plain  architraves  with 
simple  back  mouldings  ;  the  doors  in  the  first  and  second  story 
to  have  four  panels  each ;  the  hand-rail  and  balusters  fo  be  of 
oak  or  black-walnut,  and  the  whole  to  be  executed  in  a  very 
simple  and  plain,  but  substantial  manner. 

Esti/mate.  To  build  this  house  here  in  the  manner  we  have 
indicated,  with  planed  and  matched  weather-boarding,  and  the 
whole  filled-in  with  brick,  would  cost  about  $2000.  At 
Kochester,  where  lumber  may  be  taken  at  the  average  price, 
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it  is  placed  as  low  as  $1477,  but  this  estimate  is  without  fllling- 
in  of  any  kind,  and  without  outside  blinds  or  shutters. 

DESIGN  xvn.—A  J^a/rmrSimse  m,  the  Englmh  Rwral  Sliyle. 

To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  looting  for  an  expression  ci 
more  beauty  ia  a  farm-house,  we  present  this  design. 

We  think  no  one  can  deny  that  it  fuUy  expresses  the 
subject  intended ;  no  one  can  accuse  this  dwelling  of  having 
any  town-bred  aire — any  cockneyisms  copied  from  streets,  four 
stories  high.  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  an  unmistakable  look  of 
having  been  bom  and  bred  in  the  country.  Its  low  walls,  and 
its  extension  on  the  ground,  show  that  neither  pride,  nor  want 
of  space,  nor  the  love  of  imitation  have  been  at  work  to 
destroy  its  honest  and  truthful  rural  character.  There  is  an 
open,  honest  expression  in  its  simple  and  broad  windows,  a 
strength  and  stm'diness  in  its  low  and  solid  walls,  a  look  of 
homely,  hospitable  shelter  in  its  broad  overhanging  roof,  which 
altogether  affect  us  with  the  feeling  of  beauty,  because,  like 
agreeable  lines  and  features  in  the  face,  they  are  manifestations 
of  the  intrinsic  goodness  of  the  mind  within. 

Besides  these,  we  must  observe  a  feeling  for  the  beauty  of 
superior  forma  evinced  in  the  weU-moiilded  chimneys,  the  bay- 
window  and  balcony,  and  even  the  bracketed  veranda-^wsts, 
which  shows  something  more  than  truthfulness  and  beauty  of 
purpose  :  they  evince  a  love  of  the  abstract  or  absolute  beauty 
of  form,  and  a  love  of  it  always  kept  subordinate  to  the  tmth- 
fiilness  of  the  object  to  be  attained. 

In  saying  that  this  is  a  ferm-bouse  in  the  English  rural  style, 
we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  a  copy  of  any  building  in  England ; 
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-  but  that  in  designing  it  we  liave  seized  upon  that  b 
of  rural  and  domestic  beauty  in  architecture  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  feela  more  powerfully  and  more  instinctively  than 
any  other ;  and  of  which  the  English,  who  have  had  so  much 
longer  time  than  ourselves  to  work  out  these  finer  rural  histincts, 
have  given  such  admirable  examples. 

To  a  great  many  merely  trading  and  delving  farmers  this 
farm-house  will  not  be  acceptable ;  and  this  for  no  fault  of 
theirs,  but  either  because  it  is  not  sufBcientlj  matter-of-fact  or 
not  sufficiently  showy  to  express  their  characters.  It  has  too 
much  poetry,  truth,  and  nature  in  it  for  them.  But  to  those 
who  have  some  sentiment,  and  can  see  in  material  forms,  even 
in  the  structure  of  a  house,  manifestations  of  heart  and  feeling, 
this  farm-cottage  will  only  recLuire  to  be  seen  to  be  at  once 
admii-ed. 

These  imiTwated  gables  would  be  the  first  things  objected  to 
by  an  uncultivated  builder,  or  even  a  pedantic  architect,  as 
Tinmeaning  and  valueless.  In  our  eyes  they  are,  in  a  farm- 
house, sources  of  beauty  and  picturesqueness.  They  give  an 
air  of  rustic  modesty,  the  very  opposite  to  the  highly  finished 
artistic  beauty  of  the  regular  pediment  or  the  carved  gables — 
an  effect  which  is  peculiarly  expressive  of  honest,  homely, 
unaffected  country  character.  United  to  a  broad  roof  of  this 
kind,  they  express  an  easy,  unrestrained,  unconventional  com- 
fort, which  compares  with  the  highly-finished,  architectural 
style  of  an  elaborate  villa,  as  the  wide,  shadowy  straw-hat  with 
which  the  farmer  covers  his  head  in  the  easiest  and  most  com- 
fortable manner,  does  with  the  exact  and  polished  beaver  of  the 
man  of  undisputed  fashion. 

While,  therefore,  we  could  never  use  a  truncated  gable  in  a 
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biilding  where  architectural  character,  or,  what  we  may  call 
the  Bcience  of  the  subject,  should  predominate  over  its  natme 
fe^Mig,  we  think  it  may  be  used  most  happily  in  all  niial 
dwellinge,  where  a  simple,  and  wholly  mipretending  honesfrp'  of 
feeling  and  character  is  to  be  expressed— -as  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  farmer's  dwelling. 

Accommodation.  An  examination  of  Fig,  68  will  show  that 
this  is  quite  an  irregular  house,  and  that  the  main  portion  of  it 
has  been  planned,  not  for  elegance,  but  for  utility.  There  is 
certainly  a  pretty  parlor — with  a  tasteful  bay-window  on  one 
side,  and  a  veranda  in  front — but  the  rest  of  the  house  is  purely 
for  the  wants  of  every-day  life. 

By  placing  the  chimney-stack  where  we  have,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  serves  for  three  apartments — the  living-room,  the 
bed-room,  and  the  back  kitchen.  This  back  kitehen  has  a 
fixed  boiler  for  heating  water ;  and  if  a  cooking  stove  is  placed 
in  it,  all  the  rougher  work  of  the  household  may  be  done  here, 
BO  that  the  living-room  will,  in  fact,  be  only  a  sitting  and 
dining  room.  Tinder  the  broad  window,  in  a  part  of  this  back 
kitchen,  is  a  large  siuk,  to  facilitate  the  culinary  operations ; 
hence  this  apartment,  though  not  large,  will  be  found  most 
convenient. 

The  exterior  of  the  bay-window,  in  Fig.  67,  shows  how  a 
villarlike  feature  may  be  adapted  to  a  farm-house,  by  its  modest 
and  simple  form. 

The  rear  building,  which  contains  the  wood-house,  milk- 
room,  and  covered  passage  to  the  door  of  the  back  kitchen,  is 
only  one  stoiy  high,  and,  being  in  the  rear,  may,  for  economy, 
be  built  of  wood,  and  painted,  so  as  to  correspcnd  in  color 
with  the  main  building. 

11 
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[Rg.  69.    Chamber  Floor.] 

In  the  chamber  floor,  Fig.  69,  will  be  found  four  bed-rooms, 
and  three  large  closets,  beeides  a  linen  closet,  «,  in  the  passage. 

OoNSTETiCTiON.  Thia  design  should  be  built  of  solid  mate- 
rials, and  would  look  well  in  stone  or  brick,  the  latter  either 
properly  colored,  or  stuccoed.  In  our  design  we  have  shown  it 
as  it  would  appear  bnilt  of  rough  stones,  and  covered  extemaHj 
with  a  coat  of  rough-cast,  like  Design  XTTT. — ^not  only  because 
this  is  the  cheapest,  warmest,  and  dryest  mode  of  building  a 
stone  house,  but  alec  because  it  does  not  rec[uire  blocks 
quarried  of  such  regular  forma  and  sizes  as  are  usually 
denominated  "  building  stone"  by  masons,  but  only  such  small 
and  irregular  pieces  as  stone  fences  are  usually  built  of,  and 
which  are  found  in  abundance  on  every  farm  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  more  especially  in  New  England  and 
the  Middle  Stat^. 

The  rough-cast,  when  put  on,  should  be  colored  by  the 
addition  of  sufficient  yellow  ochre  and  hydraulic  lime  to  give  it 
a  mellow  fawn,  or  warm  gray  color,  and  the  chimneys  (which 
are  to  be  brick)  as  well  as  all  the  wood-work,  should  be  colored 
or  painted,  to  accord  with  the  body  of  the  building. 
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In  the  elevation  of  this  fann-houBe,  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  veranda,  and  especially  the  colunms  or  poets  which 
support  it,  are,  by  an  error  in  the  engraving,  represented  too 
Blender  and  delicate  to  agree  with  the  style  and  character  of 
the  rest  of  the  design.  They  should,  in  construction,  he  made 
much  bolder  and  stronger  than  they  appear  in  the  perspective. 

The  first  story  of  this  design  is  10  feet,  and  the  second  story 
9j  feet  high  (in  the  centre  of  the  room).  The  roof  projects  3 
feet  9  inches.  A  cellar  should  be  constructed  under  the  whole 
— ^with  the  exception  of  the  back  wing,  containing  the  wood- 
house,  etc, 

Estimate.  Emit  of  rabble  stones  and  rough-cast,  and  sup- 
pling the  stones  to  be  fiuiiished  from  the  farm,  this  design 
may  be  erected  for  about  $1800.  If  constructed  of  good  build- 
ing stones,  so  as  to  show  a  smooth-faced  wall,  it  would  cost 
from  $2200  to  $2500,  according  to  the  value  of  such  materials 
on  the  spot.  The  irregularity  of  this  design,  of  course,  makes 
it  more  costly  than  such  a  simple  and  regular  form  as  the 
preceding  one,  although  that  contains  a  greater  number  of 
square  feet  of  room. 

DESIGN  'SYia.—A  hrackeied  Fa/rmrhouse  in  the  AineHocm  Style, 

If  we  call  this  style  American,  it  is  only  because  we  foresee 
that  our  climate  and  the  cheapness  of  wood  as  a  building 
material,  in  meat  parts  of  the  country,  will,  for  a  long  time  yet, 
lead  us  to  adopt  this  as  the  mtet  pleasing  manner  of  building 
rural  edifices  of  an  economical  character. 

If  we  compare  this  with  Design  XVH.,  we  shall  directly  see 
how  the  character  of  a  farm-house  may  be  manifested  in  dif- 
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ferent  materials  and  under  the  influence  of  different  climatea 
and  haljits.  Wliile  the  general  expression  of  this  elevation 
(Fig.  70)  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  preceding  one — which  is 
essentially  English,  and  while  it  exhibits  no  ostentation  un- 
iDecoming  an  American  farmer,  there  is,  perhaps,  in  this 
house,  a  little  more  independence  and  a  little  less  lowlineiSB 
manifested,  both  being  expressed  in  the  higher  stories,  and  the 
greater  space  from  the  ground  to  the  eaves  in  this  design. 
We  imagine,  therefore,  that  the  majority  of  our  farming 
readers  will  prefer  the  exterior  of  this  design,  not  simply 
because  it  has  higher  ceilings  in  the  second  stories  (which 
are  indeed  more  necessary  here  than  in  England,  because  our 
summers  are  warmer),  but  mainly  because  American  fanners 
love  independence  above  all  things,  and  hence  instinctively 
and  unconsciously  lay  hold  of  any  thing  that  manifests  it; 
and,  perhaps,  we  should  add,  because,  from  the  ambitious 
spirit  too  often  begotten  by  the  constant  efibrt  to  rise  in 
the  worid,  they  are  not  so  hkely  to  value  that  beauty  which 
lies  hidden  in  modesty  and  simplicity,  as  are  more  abstract 
lookers-on,  like  architects  and  artists  of  all  kinds. 

This  farm-house  seems  to  us  to  unite  fitness  and  sunplicity 
with  as  much  architectural  refinement  of  feature  and  expression 
as  properly  belong  to  the  subject.  There  is  not  an  objection- 
able ornament,  and  though  the  bay-window  and  veranda  are 
dignified  features  of  domestic  architecture,  they  are,  in  this 
simple  and  tasteful  form,  bjth  suitable  and  expressive  features 
of  our  farm-houses.  We  have  endeavored,  by  truncating  one 
of  the  gables,  and  by  giving  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
domestic  forms  of  rural  chimneys  to  this  building,  to  keep  it 
within  the  bounds  of  truthful  farm-house  character. 
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Accommodation.  The  interior  of  this  design  is  planned  for 
the  domestic  use  of  a  large  family — ^with  tut  little  regard  to 
any  tljing  but  comfort.  It  is  qnite  probable,  therefore,  that 
many  of  our  readers  who  are  looking  for  handsome  parlors 
will  not  be  satisfied  -with  the  living-room  in  this  house,  which 
is  all  we  have  offered  them  for  such  an  apartment.  K  so,  they 
cau  easily  satisfy  themselves  by  turning  the  bed-room  and 
nursery  into  a  single  room,  14  by  24  feet,  or  eke  by  re-arrang- 
ing this  wing  to  suit  themselves. 

The  plan,  as  we  have  given  it,  will,  however,  be  found 
much  more  suitable  for  the  majority  of  farmers'  families  in 
circumstances  demanding  a  house  of  this  class.  The  bed-room 
and  nursery  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  abundance  of  closet  room 
connected  with  them,  will  especially  be  prized  by  farmers' 
wives,  who  prefer  to  have  their  own  daily  comfort  considered, 
before  that  of  guests  whom  they  only  see  on  a  few  great 
occasions. 

On  either  side  of  the  passage,  7  feet  wide,  leading  from  the 
entry  into  the  kitchen,  are  good  store  and  china  closets,  and 
there  is  a  pantry  connected  with  the  living-room  and  a  milk 
pantry  (5  by  6)  opening  near  the  back  door. 

"We  have  not  shown  a  wood-house  in  this  ])lan,  but  it  may 
easily  be  added  as  a  low  wing  in  the  rear. 

The  second-story  plan.  Fig.  72,  gives  five  bed-rooms  of 
various  sizes.  The  narrow  flight  of  stairs  in  this  story  leads  to 
the  attic,  which,  in  this  bouse,  besides  a  good  deal  of  "  garret 
room,"  contains  three  apartments,  each  lighted  by  a  window  in 
the  gable  where  it  is  placed. 

The  bed-rooms  in  the  second  story  of  this  house  are  9  feet 
high,  and  6  feet  high  at  the  eaves,  so  as,  in  fact,  to  be  nearly 
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full  height  in  all  parte.  The  first-floor  rooms  are  10  feet  high. 
The  roof  projecte  2  feet. 

We  greatly  prefer  broad  windows  of  three  compartmenta 
(like  that  shown  on  the  bay-window  in  Pig.  70)  to  two 
windows  in  such  a  position — ^because  a  few  large  windows  give 
more  breadth  and  simplicity  to  the  exterior  of  a  country 
house  than  a  great  number  of  small  and  narrow  ones.  In 
hanging  shutter-blinds  on  such  a  window,  however,  the  blind 
on  tlie  central  portion  may  be  fixed,  as  the  two  other  sides  of 
the  window  wiU,  in  our  bright  climate,  ^ve  an  abundance  of 
%ht. 

CoNSTEiJCTiON.  The  construction  is  of  sound,  planed  and 
matched,  inch  and  a  quarter  plank,  put  on  in  the  vertical 
manner,  with  battens  to  cover  the  joint — already  so  often 
described  in  this  work — ^the  frame  to  be  fllled-in  with  cheap 
bricks,  and  the  whole  to  be  eonstmcted  in  a  plain  and  very 
simple,  but  fitting  style,  to  correspond  with  the  character  of  the 
exterior.    The  plastering,  of  course,  to  be  brown  walls,  finished 
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in  two  coata.     Only  a  simple  back-moulding  is  to  be  put  on  the 
casings  of  the  doors  and  -windows  in  either  story, 

Esti/mate.  The  estimated  coat  at  Rochester,  taking  lumber 
at  the  average  price  there,  which,  perhaps,  best  represents  a 
large  part  of  the  fanning  district  of  the  ISTorthem  States,  is 
$1676.     On  the  Hudson  it  would  cost  about  $2000. 

DiBioN  xrx. — A  N'ort'heni  FarmrSimse,  for  a  large  Fwnri. 

We  call  this  a  narihem  Farm-house,  because  its  high  and 
steep  roo^  made  to  shed  the  snow  rapidly,  and  its  compact  and 
solid  exterior,  indicate  that  it  grows  out  of  the  wants  of  farming 
life  in  a  country  with  cold  winters,  though  its  verandas  indicate 
the  luxury  or  comfort  of  shade  in  the  American  summer,  even 
of  the  Northern  States. 

Those  who  have  only  studied  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks, 
imagine  a  roof  to  be  an  ugly  feature,  and  think  any  roof-pitch 
higher  than  that  of  a  classic  pediment,  has  no  beauty.  If, 
however,  they  will  study  the  examples  of  the  best  architects  in 
Germany  and  Northern  Eiux)pe,  they  will  speedily  modify  their 
opinions,  for  they  will  then  find  that,  in  all  northern  climates,  a 
steep  roof  has  a  meaning  in  it  which  gives  it  great  truthfulness, 
and  which,  rightly  treated,  is  also  a  source  of  beauty. 

Architecturally,  this  design  aims  only  at  being  a  country 
dwelling  manifesting  the  strength,  comfort,  and  substantial 
character  of  the '  agricultural  Hfe.  But  the  introduction  of  the 
verandas,  imd  the  completeness  and  orderly  expression  of  flie 
composition,  indicate  the  relative  beauty  of  country  life 
intelligently  and  rightly  understood,  and  quite  far  from  all 
pretension  or  affectation. 
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We  have  introdaeed  the  cwi  roof,  in  order  to  give  more 
space  in  the  attic  or  garret  of  the  main  body  of  the  farm-houae. 
It  may  be  pierced  with  dormer  windows  on  two  or  four  sides 
to  suit  the  wants  of  the  owner, — and  it  has  always  a  more 
pictm-esque  effect  than  a  large  plain  roof. 

As  to  the  pkm  of  this  farm-house,  Tig.  74,  we  may  safely 
recommend  it  as  one  which  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction,  as 
a  farm-house,  in  almost  any  situation.  The  first  floor  not  only 
famishes  all  the  accommodation  which  the  farmer  actually 
needs,  but  it  gives  it  in  a  most  agreeable  and  convenient  shape. 
The  living-room  and  parlor  are  both  of  good  size ;  the  former, 
which  is  the  hospitable  room  in  a  farmer's  hotise,  is  handsomely 
and  well  lighted  by  a  bay-window.  The  fi-ont  ball,  9  feet  wide, 
opens  out  of  this  room  on  one  side,  and  a  back  entry  or  lobby, 
T  by  8  feet,  connects  it  with  the  titchen  and  pantry,  as  well  as 
the  kitchen  veranda  on  the  other  side;  while  a  convenient 
bed-room,  13  by  15  feet,  connects  with  it  directly  in  the  rear. 

A  iai^e  pantry,  8  by  11  feet,  a  dairy  (with  a  separate  door, 
on  the  kitchen  veranda  or  "stoop,"  for  convenient  entrance 
without  coming  into  the  kitchen),  and  wood-house,*  both  of 
ample  size,  complete  the  accommodation  of  this  floor,  and  we 
scarcely  know  how  it  could  be  materially  improved  either  for 
convenience  or  comfort. 

The  second  floor  of  this  farm-bouse  is  as  spacious  in  its 
capacity  as  that  of  many  villas,  having  no  less  than  8  bed- 
rooms.   A  large  family  would  therefore  be  fully  accommodated 


•  The  small  flight  of  stairs,  o  (Fig.  14),  leads  up  to  two  amall  bed-rooma  (T  bj  1] 
feat  each)  oyer  fJie  wood-houae  and  dairy  (see  Fig.  lb),  intended  for  workmen  oi 
tbefoim.  ' 
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at  all  times  in  this  dwelling.  Besides  these,  the  main  building 
lias  a  garret  over  the  bed-rooms,  to  which  access  is  had  by 
means  of  the  flight  of  stairs  in  the  entry  which  adjoins  the 
bed-room  of  12  by  15  feet. 


OoNSTEucmoN.  The  elevation  of  this  design  shows  that  it  ia 
intended  for  solid  materials ;  the  roof  projects  1^-  feet,  and  is 
supported  on  plain  rafter-brackets.  Either  c[uarried  stone, 
rubble  stone  and  rough-cast,  brick,  or  brick  and  stucco  may  be 
employed  in  the  coustruction  of  the  walls.  The  ceilings  of  the 
first  story  are  all  10  feet  high.  Those  of  the  bed-rooms  in 
die  main  building   are   9  feet  in  the  wing,   (85  feet  in  the 
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centre,  and  6  feet  at  the  sides.)  A  cellar  should,  for  a  large 
farm,  be  built  under  the  whole  house,  hut  we  have,  in  esti- 
mating the  cost,  only  supposed  it  to  extend  imder  the  main 
building. 

Vanatwn.  A  glance  at  Fig.  Yi  will  show  bow  easily  the 
arrangement  of  the  rear  building  can  be  diminished  or  varied, 
as  regards  the  kitchen  accommodation,  to  suit  different  famOies. 
Farmers  who  cannot  afford  a  large  and  complete  dwelling  at 
first,  but  stOl  desire  to  commence  what  may  finally  be  made 
such,  may  adopt  the  body, of  this  design — using  the  living-room 
as  Ml^hen  (with  a  mere  shed  in  the  rear  for  back  kitchen, 
wood-house,  ect.),  until  able  to  erect  the  wing  in  the  rear  in  a 
complete  form. 

Esti/mate.  In  many  well-timbered  parts  of  ttie  country, 
this  house  may  be  erected  in  an  excellent  and  substantial 
manner  for  $2500.  Here,  it  would  cost  about  three  thousand. 
Of  course,  in  cases  where  the  farmer  could  diminish  the 
cost  by  supplying  a  large  portion  of  the  materials  and  labor 
himself,  its  cost  would  be  greatly  lessened — so  that,  in  many 
instances,  the  actual  money  to  be  paid  out  would  not  exceed 
$1800  or  $3000.  But  for  this  sum  he  must  not  aUow  the 
carpenter  or  mason  to  seduce  him  into  any  finery — any  stylish 
architraves,  town-house  mouldings,  or  "hard  finish."  These 
are  by  no  means  essential,  either  to  the  comfort  or  beauty  of 
the  design,  white  they  add  an  unexpectedly  large  smn  to  the 
whole  bin  of  costs. 


DEBiQH  XX. — A  VUla  FairmSouse,  in  t 

This  dwelling  is  intended  for  the  country  house  of  a  farmer 
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of  wealth,  who  wishes  to  give  hia  dwelling  a  dignified  and 
Bnperior  character,  without  indulging  in  too  much  ornament. 

The  exterior,  as  shown  in  the  elevation,  Fig.  IS,  is  varied 
and  picturesc[ue,  expressive  of  soKdity,  convenience,  comfort, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  elegance.  The  bay-window  and 
veranda,  taken  in  connection  with  the  construction,  bestow  a 
viUa-like  character  on  the  design,  while  the  large  Htchen 
chimney  and  the  absence  of  all  tracery  to  tlie  gables,  indicate 
a  country  house  of  less  pretension  than  the  highly  ornamental 
cottage  or  villa. 

Accommodation.  The  plan  of  the  first  floor,  Fig.  77,  shows 
an  entrance  hall,  10  feet  wide.  On  either  side  of  these  are  the 
two  principal  apartments — the  Uving-room  and  the  parlor.  By 
connecting  these  two  rooms  and  the  hall  with  large  sliding 
doors,  the  whole  can  be  tlLro\vn  into  one  handsome  suite  on 
any  occasion,  and  the  arraogeraent  will  always  add  to  the 
coolness  and  airiness  of  the  rooms  in  summer. 

At  the  end  of  the  entrance  hall  is  a  staircase  passage  6^  feet 
wide,  leading  to  the  kitchen,  dairy  or  milk-room,  wood-house,  etc. 

The  kitchen  has  a  large  pantry,  and  the  living-room  a  small 
one,  both  lighted  by  one  of  the  front  windows. 

There  is  a  comfortable  bed-room  14  by  17  feet  on  this  floor. 
This  room  could  easily  be  flnished  as  a  library,  if  that  change 
of  purpose  is  preferred ;  in  which  case  it  could  be  connected 
with  the  parlor,  by  opening  a  door  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
fireplace. 

The  plan  of  the  second  floor.  Fig.  78,  affords  six  good  bed- 
rooms. The  fi-ont  bed-room,  15  by  16  feet,  with  the  nursery 
attached,  is  intended  for  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  house. 
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CoHSTKucTtON.  The  superior  ciiaracter  given  in  this  design 
is  largely  due  to  the  solid  and  substantial  expression  of  the 
stone  walls,  shown  in  Fig.  Y6.  The  bold  and  simple  details 
shown  in  the  doors,  windows,  etc.,  harmonize  well  with  the 
subject,  and  with  the  materials  of  the  dwelling. 

The  first  story  of  this  house  is  12  feet  high,  and  the  second 
story  101  fe«t- 

The  roof  projects  2J  feet  at  the  eaves.  The  wood-house, 
dairy,  etc.,  are  contained  in  a  one-story  wing  in  the  rear,  built 
in  a  corresponding  manner,  with  projecting  eaves. 

The  porch  and  veranda  are  built  of  wood,  painted  in  stone 
color. 

Ya/riaUwi.  The  exterior  of  this  design  might  perhaps  be 
improved,  by  omitting  the  two  small  gables  in  the  front,  and 
increasing  the  size  of  the  middle  gable  sufficiently  to  allow  of  a 
small  attic  window.  This  would  ^ve  more  simplicity  and  less 
picturesqueness.  If  the  building  were  to  be  erected  in  a  bare 
site,   the   omission  of   the   two  gables    would  be 
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improTement ;  but  it'  ia  a  ■well-wooded  site,  where  the  pictur- 
eaque  irregularity  of  the  roof  line  would  be  partly  concealed 
and  aided  by  the  intricacy  of  foliage,  and  the  lights  and 
shadows  afforded  by  it,  then  the  effect  of  the  design  would  be 
much  better  as  it  is  at  present. 

EstiTnate.  The  cost  of  this  house  would  vary  from  $4000  to 
$5000,  supposing  it  to  be  finished  in  a  substantial,  though 
rather  plain,  manner.  If  built  by  a  farmer  who  could  furnish 
the  stone  and  deliver  them  at  the  site,  performiDg  all  the 
necessary  carriage  of  other  materials  with  his  own  hoises,  the 
necessary  outlay  would  not  exceed  the  former  sum. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  DETAILS. 

CONSTKUOnON    OF    OfflMNETS    AMD    FlEEFLACEB.        Of     all    the 

minor  evils  ■which  flesh  is  heir  to,  there   are  few  which  ec 

certaiuily  bring  tears  into  every  one's  eyes  as  smoliy  chimneys. 

A  man  of  nerve  may  steel  his  breast  against  a  great  misfortune, 

be  may  make  no  outward  signs  at  the  recital  of  griefs  which 

would  rouse   a  stoic ;   but  take  him  into  a  room  where  the 

chimney   does  not  draw  well,   and   though  he  may  be,  like 

Othello, 

"  Unuaeil  to  the  melting  mood," 

be  wiU  find  himself  exhibiting  all  its  outward  signs,  while  his 
heart,  strange  to  say,  is  growing  harder  every  moment. 

That  both  country  and  town  bouses  are  more  or  less 
aflicted  with  this  nuisance,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
chimney-pots,  ventUators,  tall  boys,  and  all  other  unsightly 
contrivances — odious  in  the  eyes  of  architects — which  deform 
the  tops  of  so  many  chimneys  everywhere ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  multiplication  of  stoves  in  parlors  and  sitting- 
rooms,  of  late  years,  is  also  owing,  in  no  small  degi'ee,  to  the 
apparently  unavoidable  evil  of  smoky  chimneys. 

Granting,  then,  that  smoky  chimneys  abound,  and  that  they 
are  a  great  evil,  is  there  any  certain  i 
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We  answer  to  tliis,  yea.  The  difficulty  arises,  in  almost 
every  instance,  solely  from  ■want  of  knowledge  of  the  first 
principles  of  construction,  in  the  bricklayer  who  builds  the 
chimney.  "We  have  conversed  with  dozens  of  mechanics,  and 
have  found  but  two  who  knew  any  thing  of  principles  in  the 
matter,  or  whose  practical  knowledge  did  not  actually  lead 
liiem  to  build  chimneys  that  mi^t  inevitably  smoke,  in  every 
situation  exposed  to  downward  currents  of  air. 

We  shall  offer,  therefore,  a  few  remarks,  as  plain  as  we 
can  make  them,  in  the  hope  that  every  builder,  into  whose 
hands  this  work  may  fall,  will  directly  make  himself  master 
of  them,  so  that  the  practical  art  of  bnilding  chimneys  that 
will  draw  well,  shall  be  everywhere  known  among  brick- 
layers. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  reason  why  chimneys  draw  at  all 
is  owing  to  the  natural  tendency  of  heated  air  to  rise ;  smoke 
being  much  lighter  than  common  air.  Hence,  the  warmer  the 
flue,  and  the  smoke  which  it  contains,  the  better  the  draught. 
For  thie  reason,  a  fire,  lighted  in  a  cold  chimney,  does  not  draw 
so  well  as  after  the  chimney  is  heated,  and  a  chimney  in  an 
interior  wall  of  a  house  is  more  likely  to  draw  well  than  one 
budt  in  the  exterior  wall — the  cold  of  the  open  air  robbing  the 
chimney  of  part  of  its  heat. 

The  great  cause  of  smoky  chimneys,  however,  is  their 
imperfect  construction  at  the  throat  and  the  top.  If  a  flue, 
as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  is  built  of  uniform  size,  from 
the  throat  where  the  smoke  enters,  to  the  top  where  it  escapes, 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  column  of  heated  air  in  the  flue  of 
uniform  size  from  top  to  bottom.  Whatever  offei'S  resistance 
to  this  column  at  the  top  acts  equally  upon  the  whole. 
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the  size  of  the  column  of  emoke  at  the  top  is  precisely  that  at 
the  bottom. 

!Now,  the  resistance  is  that  of  a  cnrrent  of  wind  npon  the  top 
of  the  chimney.  Every  time  this  cnrrent  of  wind  strikes,  in  a 
direction  more  or  less  downward,  upon  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
a  quantity  of  smoke  is  driven  out  of  the  throat  helow. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that,  with  a  flue  of  the  same  diameter, 
hoth  the  top  and  the  throat  are  contracted.  The  effect  of  this, 
in  the  first  place,  is  to  break  the  force  of  the  adverse  current 
of  wind ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  divide  the  shock  between 
the  size  of  the  opening  at  the  top  and  that  of  the  whole  column 
of  heated  smoke  in  the  flue.  The  effect  this  will  have  may  he 
Ultistrated  by  supposing  a  canal,  with  a  gate  or  opening  at  the 
end.  Kaise  this  gate  acro^  the  whole  width  of  the  canal — 
the  water  flows  out.  Stop  the  gate  suddenly,  and  we  give  a 
backward  motion  to  the  water  in  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
canal  many  feet  distant ;  but  stop  it  by  a  gate  only  half  of  the 
width  of  the  openiog,  and  we  diminish  this  shock  greatly. 
!Now  make  another  narrow  passage  the  width  of  the  small  gate, 
fifty  feet  behind  the  gate,  and  we  will  find  that  the  shock  of 
shutting  the  gate  divides  itself  in  a  great  degree  among  the 
particles  of  smrplus  water,  which  make  the  difference  between 
the  mouth  of  the  gate  and  the  width  of  the  canal  behind  it. 
let  the  first  gate  represent  the  contraction  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  and  we  have  the  parallel. 

The  jfmnci^U,  then,  of  building  chimneys  to  draw  well,  is  to 
contract  the  openings  both  at  the  throat  and  the  top,  so  as  to 
break  the  force  with  which  the  wind  (or  even  the  air  itself,  in 
some   states    of  the    atmosphere)  opposes  the  ascent  of  the 
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The  practical  mode  of  doing  this  is  very 
simple.  In  Fig.  79,  a  is  the  tack  of  the  fire- 
place, i  the  flue,  c  the  throat,  d  the  breast  of 
the  chimney.  The  flue  here  is  of  equal  diame- 
ter all  the  way  up.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  from 
what  we  have  already  eaid,  tiiat  though  such  a 
chimney  may  draw  well  in  some  favorable 
situations,  it  must  inevitably  smoke  in  any 
3sed    or    unfavorahle    ones — because    there 

oii.]         is  only  a  simple  column  of  heated  air,  of    mi- 

t,  all  the  way  up. 

Fig.  80  shows  a  section  of  a  chimney  as  it 
should  be  constructed,  bo  far  as  regards  the  open- 
ing at  the  lower  part.  The  principal  difference 
here  is,  that  the  opening  at  the  throat  is  dimin- 
ished in  depth  (not  in  length)  to  about  one  third 
that  of  the  flue,  by  building  a  wider  back,  «,  in 
the  firejjlace,  suddenly  contracting  by  this  means 
the  throat  of  the  chimney.  This  both  increases 
the  draught,  by  allowing  less  cold  air  to  enter 
the  throat  from  the  room,  and  prevents  the  down- 
ward action  of  currents  of  wind,  by  opposing  a 
direct  check  in  the  abrupt  shoulder  or  ofiset,  *, 
of  this  improved  back  to  the  fireplace. 

Experience  has  proved  that  two  points  must 
receive  strict  attention  to  insure  success.  The 
firr-t  is,  that  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  *,  should  rise 
at  least  6  inches  above  the  line  of  the  bottom  of 
the  breast,  Ti ;  the  second  is,  that  it  should  end 
abruptly,  as  shown  in  Fig.  80.    In  cases  where  the 
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masons  liave  filled  up  the  angle  with  mortar,  as  in  i,  Fig.  81,  the 
chimney  was  caused  to  smote — the  slope  modifying  the  check 
which  the  wind  receives  in  its  downward  movement,  and 
throwing  the  smoke  out  into  the  room. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  under  side  of  the  mantel,  A,  or  breast, 
should  alwa}'B  be  gently  rounded,  as  in  Fig.  80,  h,  and  not  left 
square,  as  in  Fig.  79,  c, — ^the  former  promoting  a  good  draught, 
by  causing  the  current  of  cold  air  which  enters  from  the  room 
to  mix  gradually  with  the  current  of  smoke,  so  as  not  to  check 
it  and  force  it  out  into  the  room. 

This  rounded  form  may  be  given,  when  a  stone  lintel  is  used 
for  the  BofB.t,  by  cutting  the  inner  angle  of  the  stone.  If  bricks 
are  used  they  maybe  cut  on  the  edge,  and  the  ciure  filled  out 
with  plaster.  A  better  mode,  however,  when  the  soflt  is  built 
of  brick,  is  to  have  a  broad  cast-iron  bar,  with  a  rounded  inner 
slope,  so  as  to  give  the  form  of  the  mantel. 

As  the  amount  of  hcafc  radiated  into  the  room  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  having  the  back  of  the  fireplace  a  elope  forward,  as 
in  Fig.  80,  no  intelligent  bricklayer  will  make  it  straight,  as  in 
Fig.  79. 

For  all  chimneys  of  moderate  size  it  has  been  found  that  4 
inches  in  depth  (from  the  inner  face  of  A  to  «)  is  the  best  size 
for  the  throat  of  the  chimney ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
superficia]  area  of  the  throat  of  the  chimney  should  not  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  body  of  the  flue  above  it.  Thus,  if  the 
flue  is  13  by  12  (superficial  area  144  in.),  then  the  throat  should 
not  be  greater  than  4  by  36,  which  gives  the  same  area  (144 
inches).  The  throat  can  occasionally  be  made  wider,  in 
cleaning  the  chimney,  by  having  a  movable  piece  of  soap- 
stone  or  fire-brick,  n,  at  the  top  of  the  back. 
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Having  contracted  the  flue  at  the  throat,  let  us  now  go  to  the 
top  of  the  chimney. 

The  rule,  in  very  windy  or  exposed  situations,  is  to  contract 
the  chimney  to  a  third  less  than  the  area  of  the  flue.  Thus,  if 
the  flue  is  12  by  14  mches  at  the  bottom  (12  by  14  =  168  in.), 
it  should  be  narrowed  to  the  size  of  10  by  11  inches 
(10  X  11  =  110  in.)  at  the  top. 

We  have  found,  however,  that  in  ordinary  situations  it  is 
sufficient  to  contract  a  chimney  at  the  top,  so  as  to  make  the 
opening  about  two  inches  less  in  diameter  than  the  flue  below. 
And  in  situations  where  there  is  no  likelihood  of  downward 
currents  of  air,  the  contraction  at  the  throat  alone  proves 
sufficient. 

A  very  simple  and  easy  mode  of  contracting  the  top  of  an 
ordinary  brielt  chimney,  by  drawing  in  the  courses,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  13,  Design  HI.,  and  another,  still  better  calculated  for  a 
very  smoky  site,  in  the  Farm-house,  Design  XIV. 

"When  separate  ornamental  chimney-tops  are  used,  the  flue 
may  be  drawn  in  at  its  junction  with  the  chimney-top. 

Where  wood  is  abundant,  and  large  fireplaces  are  used,  as  is 
still  the  case  in  many  parts  of  this  country,  large  flues  are 
required,  from  12  inches  to  24inches  square.  In  this  case,  the 
throat  should  be  narrowed  in  the  same  proportion,  but  the 
back  of  the  chimney  should  retire  more  at  the  bafie.  But  no 
ordinary  flue  for  a  coal  fire  need  be  over  9  by  14  inches,  and 
the  throat  not  more  than  i  by  14  inches.  For  anthracite  grates 
the  flues  in  any  country  house  need  not  exceed  8  by  13  inches.* 


*  For  many  escellent  detaik  oq  this  subject  see  Beman's  History  of  Warming 
and  VetUiialing.    To  Count  Rumford,  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  improvement  of 
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An  admirable  mode  of  building  flues,  which  we  have 
practised  with  entire  satisfaction  in  our  own  residence,  is  that 
of  giving  them  a  circular  form.  This  is  done  more  rapidly  and 
'  than  in  the  common  way,  by  xising  a  cylinder  of  tin, 
3ade  for  the  purpose  by  any  tin-smith,  like  that  shown 
in  Fig.  82.  It  is  closed  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and 
baa  at  the  top  a  stout  handle,  by  which  the  brick- 
layer holds  it.  This  cylinder  is  placed  in  the  flue 
(which  is  first  carried  up  about  three  feet  above  the 
opening  of  the  fireplace,  in  the  manner  just  pointed 
)ut) ;  the  mason  then  builds  his  chimney  round  it, 
'^ues.]  always  putting  plaster,  and  not  brick,  n&ei  the  cyhnder. 
Every  second  or  third  courec,  he  turns  the  cylinder  round  and 
raises  it  up  a  little ;  he  then  bnilds  two  or  three  courses  more, 
and  turns  and  raises  it  again,  till  he  reaches  the  top  of  the 
chimney.  In  this  way  the  inside  of  the  flue  is  left  perfectly 
smooth  and  even,  from  top  to  bottom.  The  bricklayer  should 
have  several  of  these  cylinders,  so  as  to  carry  up  a  stack  with 
three  or  four  flues  (having  one  cylinder  in  each)  without 
entirely  removing  the  cylinders  until  the  whole  is  completed. 

We  find  that  a  circular  flue,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  is 
sufficiently  large  far  anthracite  grat^,  or  for  stove  flues.  Ten- 
inch  cylinders  give  flues  lai^  enough  for  any  cottage  or  villa 
when  coal  is  the  fuel  used. 

Oenamekung  the  Roof,  Country  houses,  iu  a  northern 
climate,  arc  mostly  built  with  steep  roofs,  and  it  is  often 
desirable  to  break  up  the  plainness  of  this  roof,  either  to  take 

the  domeetic  comtorla  of  man,  the  world  owes  by  &r  the  largest  port  of  all  its 
sdeDtiiii:  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  ohhnneys. 
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away  from   its   common-place  appearance,  or  to  bring  it  info 
keeping  with  tie  rest  of  the  building. 

Nine-tenths  of  aB  our  country  houses,  as  yet,  are  covered 
with  shingles,  and  a  very  easy  and  efficient  mode  of  giving  a 
good  effect  to  such  roofs  is  that  of  cutting  the  shingles  in 
certain  patterns  before  laying  them.  When  this  is  to  be  done, 
shingles  of  good  quality  and  of  uniform  width  and  thickness 
should  be  chosen. 


Fig.  83  shows  various  patterns  of  shingle  work  as  they 
appear  when  overlaying  the  roof  One  of  the  simplest  forms,  A, 
IS  made  by  cutting  the  lower  end  of  the  shingles  to  a  point,  so 
as  to  form  a  diamond  pattern  when  the  roof  is  covered  with 
them.    In  B,  the  end  of  each  shingle  is  rounded ;    in  0,  the 
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Bliingles  are  cut  somewhat  as  in  A,  laut  laid  differently,  so  as  to 
form  an  octagon  pattern. 

A  very  pleasing  effect  is  produced,  at  little  extra  cost,  by 
introducing  tliree  or  four  courses  of  these  ornamental  eltingles 
between  several  courses  of  plain  shingles — an  example  of 
which  is  shown  in  Design  VI.  A  very  little  additional  labor 
in  this  way  bestows  an  air  of  taste  on  a  common  roof. 

An  exceedingly  pretty  effect  in  wooden  cottages  is  produced 
by  using  these  ornamental  shingles  for  an  outside  covering, 
instead  of  boards,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Swiss  cottage,  Design 
XT.  A  shingled  cottage,  properly  built,  is  warmer  than  one 
weather-hoarded  in  the  common  way,  and  is  at  least  fuUy  as 
durable. 

In  country  houses  of  the  first  class,  where  slates  are  used  for 
roofing,  they  may  be  cut  in  the  same  patterns  as  shingles.  Tiles 
of  these  and  various  other  fancy  patterns  are  largely  used  in 
England,  being  afforded  there  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  shingles  ; 
and  as  they  form  the  most  ornamental  and  useful  of  all  roofs, 
we  trust  some  of  our  enterprising  manufacturers  will  import 
one  of  the  patent  tile  machines,  and  undertake  their  manu- 
ficture  in  this  country. 

MoPTAE  !Flooes.  a  solid  and  impenetrable  floor  in  cellars 
a  1  basement  ipartmenfs  is  very  desirable  in  many  localities. 
I  su  h  places  mortar  floors  are  not  only  the  most  durable, 
—  n  s  est  ations  wooden  floors  rotting  away  in  half  a  dozen 
years — but,  if  well  laid,  fiiey  entirely  prevent  the  entrance  of 
rats  into  the  basement  story,  except  through  the  doors  and 
windows. 

To  make  a  good  mortar  floor,  it  is  advisable,  when  the 
bottom  is  not  itself  a  rock,  to  fill  it  six  inches  deep  with  small 
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stones,  closely  smA  evenly  laid.  Over  these  put  a  layer,  two 
inches  thick,  of  mortar  composed  of  gravel  and  newly  slated 
lime.  The  mortar  should  to  tempered  rather  thinly,  so  as  to 
partially  settle  among  the  loose  stones,  and  bind  them  all 
together.  When  this  coat  has  become  firm,  plaster  it  over 
with  a  coat  of  mortar  composed  of  one  part  fresh  lime  to  two 
parts  sand.  This  coat  should  be  made  as  level  and  smooth  as 
possible,  and,  if  an  agreeable  color  is  desired,  the  sur&ce  should 
be  colored  with  the  whitewash  brush,  as  soon  as  it  is  made 
smooth,  and  before  the  mortar  is  set.  The  tint  will  then 
last  nearly  as  long  as  the  floor.  Por  a  cream  color  add  a 
little  yellow  ochre  to  the  whitewash ;  for  a  fawn  color,  or 
pale  drab,  use  umber,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  Indian  red 
and  blact. 

When  the  basement  story  is  in  a  damp  soil,  proper  drainage 
should  be  made  before  the  mortar  floor  is  laid  down.  Hy- 
draulic lime  or  cement,  as  it  is  generally  called,  when  mixed 
with  two  parts  sand,  always  makes  a  harder  and  better  floor 
than  lime  itself  and  should  therefore  be  used  in  preference 
when  it  can  be  readily  obtained. 

To  Stain  inside  Wood-woice  ok  Wainscot.  Instead  of  paint- 
ing and  graining  wood  to  imitate  oat,  black  walnut,  or  other  dark 
woods  used  in  the  wainscoting  or  joinery  of  country  houses,  a 
very  simple  and  excellent  substitute,  for  cheap  cottages  and 
villas,  is  that  of  so  staining  the  wood  as  to  give  the  color  of  a 
darker  wood,  and  yet  retain  all  the  real  appearance  of  the  grain 
of  the  wood  itself.  Pine,  treated  in  this  way,  when  the  wood 
is  dear  and  of  good  quality,  is  so  strikingly  like  the  plainer 
portions  of  oak  or  black  walnut,  as  to  produce  the  same  general 
effect  at  flrst  sight,  while  a  closer  examination   shows   only 
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tiie  real  grain  and  texture — unlike  a  painted  and  grained 
surface,  which  is  only  an  imitation.  This  mode  of  staining  is, 
in  fact,  only  toning  down,  or  giving  the  effect  of  time  to  the 
actual  grain  of  the  ■wood,  and  is  therefore  a  more  truthful  mode 
than  painting  it. 

There  are  varioue  modes  of  staining  pine  or  other  plain 
woods  so  as  to  r^emble  oak  or  black  walnut :  the  following  ia 
one  of  the  eimplest  and  best. 

First,  prepare  the  wood  by  washing  it  with  a  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid,  made  by  mixing  it  in  the  proportion  of  one 
otmce  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  pint  of  warm  water.  It  should  be 
mixed  when  wanted,  and  put  on  while  wann,  washing  it  evenly 
over  every  part  to  be  stained. 

Second,  stain  the  wood  so  prepared  by  rubbing  it  lightly 
with  tobacco  stain,  using  a  piece  of  flannel  or  sponge  for  this 
purpose.  By  merely  coating  it,  evenly,  in  this  way,  the  natural 
grain  of  the  wood  wiU  assnme  a  dark  tone,  bo  as  to  resemble 
black  wahmt  or  oak ;  the  effect  of  certain  parts  may  be  height- 
ened by  a  little  skiD  in  mottling  or  slightly  graining  the  wood,  by 
repeating  the  coat,  and  allowing  it  to  settle  in  places. 

"When  the  stained  wood  is  entirely  dry,  brush  it  over,  in 
order  to  preserve  it,  with  the  following  mixture :  ^  lb,  beeswax, 
^  pint  linseed  oil,  and  1  pint  boiled  linseed  oil. 

It  may,  if  desired,  afterwards  be  varnished  and  polished.  To 
make  the  above  tobaeco  stain,  take  6  Iba.  of  common  shag  or 
"negro  head"  tobacco;  boil  it  in  as  many  quarts  of  water  as 
will  cover  the  tobacco,  letting  it  simmer  away  slowly  tdl  it  is 
of  the  consistence  of  symp.    Strain  it,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

We  may  add,  that  when  it  is  desired  to  give  the  wood  the 
tone  of  light  oak  or  maple,  the  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  should 
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be  much  weaker,  and  only  a  light  coat  of  the  stain  should  be 
used.  Where  a  dark  tone  is  prefeiTsd,  two  coats  of  the  stain 
should  be  put  on. 

Of  course,  the  beauty  of  the  wof>d,  eo  stained,  depends  on  its 
smoothness  and  the  variety  of  its  natural  grain.  Good  "  clear 
pine  stuff,"  when  stained  in  this  way,  and  varnished,  baa 
an  effect  inferior  only  to  real  oak  or  black  walnut.  "When 
sappy  and  knotty  wood  is  used,  though  it  will  all  take  a 
rich  dark  tone,  tie  defects  in  the  wood  will  not  be  hidden  by 
the  staining  as  when  covered  with  several  coate  of  paint. 

There  is  something  warm  and  comfortatle  in  the  aspect  of  a 
room  stained  in  this  way,  and  when  there  is  any  scantiness  of 
furniture  it  helps  to  give  the  apartment  a  fu/mished  appear- 
ance. 

In  short,  its  advantages  are,  that  the  wood-work  or  wain- 
scot of  a  cottage,  ready  for  the  painter,  may  be  stained  and 
varnished  throughout  in  two  or  three  days  by  almost  any 
one,  while  painting  it  would  require  a  fortnight;  that  it  has 
immediately  that  meUow  effect  of  old  dark  wood,  so  harmonious 
in  some  kinds  of  architecture ;  and  that  from  its  dark  color  and 
I  surface  it  is  far  more  easily  kept  clean  than  wamscot 
i  white  or  any  other  oil  color. 

For  the  wood-work  of  bed-rooms  this  is  especially  adapted, 
being  a  very  cheap  and  excellent  substitute  for  paint.  Seed- 
lac  dissolved  in  alcohol  (at  the  rate  of  1  pound  to  1  quart)  is  a 
most  excellent  cheap  varnish  for  covering  the  surface  of  the 
stained  wood.  This  is  also  especially  adapted  for  varnishing 
outside  work,  like  the  open  porch  of  the  Farm-house,  Design 
iiV.,  made  of  hewn  oak. 

Staining  oirtsiDE  Wood-wokk.     We  are  indehted,  for  the 
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following  recipe  for  etaining  outside  wood-work  and  the  coarsei 
portions  of  iatemal  work,  to  Gervase  "Wlieeler,  Esc[.,  an  English 
architect  of  experience,  who  has  recently  settled  in  this  conn- 

ITJ. 

"Take  best  rosin  tar,  or  pitch,  in  the  proportion  of  1  gallon 
to  every  4  gallons  of  the  following  : 

"  Turpentine,  1^  gallon,  seed-lac  dissolved  in  alcohol  (in  the 
proportion  of  1  lb.  to  1  quart),  2  qnarts ;  cold  linseed  oU,  ^ 
gallon ;  boiled  oil,  4  gailon ;  beeswax,  6  lbs. ;  ox-gall,  1  lb. 

"  Mb:  all  these  together,  and  add  the  rosm  tar  first  named. 
Lay  it  on  with  a  large  flat  brush, 

"  This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  richly  colored  stain,  and  I  have 
seen  it  frequently  used  in  the  timber-work  of  the  simple  country 
churches  in  England.  Some  peraons  use  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  tar,  and  for  work  much  exposed  to  the  weather  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  better  to  do  so." 

Cheap  "Wash  tor  Cottages  of  "Wood.  For  the  outside  of 
wooden  cottages,  bams,  outbuildings,  fences,  etc.,  where  econ- 
omy is  important,  the  following  wash  is  recommended  : 

Take  a  clean  barrel  that  will  hold  water.  Put  in  it  half  a 
bushel  of  fresh  quicklime,  and  slake  it  by  pouring  over  it 
boiling  water  sufficient  to  cover  it  4  or  5  inches  deep,  and 
stirring  it  tiU  slaked. 

When  quite  slaked,  dissolve  in  water,  and  add  2  lbs.  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol),  which  may  be  had  of  any  of  the 
druggists,  and  which,  in  a  few  weeks,  will  cause  the  white- 
wash to  harden  on  the  wood-work.  Add  sufficient  water  to 
bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  thick  whitewash.  This  wash  is 
of  course  white,  and  as  white  is  a  color  which  we  think  should 
never  be  used  except  upon  buildings  a  good  deal  surrounded  by 
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trees,  so  as  to  prevent  its  glare,  we  would  make  it  a  fawn  or 
drab  color  tefore  using  it. 

To  make  the  above  wash  a  pleasing  cream  color,  add  4  lbs. 
yellow  ochre. 

For  a  fawn  color,  tate  4  lbs.  umber,  1  ib.  Indian  red, 
and  ^  Ib.  lampblack.* 

To  make  the  wash  gray  or  stone  color,  add  1  lb.  raw 
nmber  and  2  lbs.  lampblack. 

The  color  may  be  put  on  with  a  common  white-wash  brush, 
and  will  be  found  much  more  durable  than  common  white- 
wash, as  the  sulphate  of  zinc  sets  or  hardens  the  wash. 

Cheap  wash  foe  cottages  ot  bkiok,  stotie,  stucco,  oh 
EODGH-CABT.  Take  a  barrel,  and  slake  half  a  bushel  of  fresh  lime 
as  before  mentioned ;  then  fill  the  barrel  two-thirds  full  of  water 
and  add  1  bushel  of  hydraulic  cement  or  water  lime.  Dissolve 
in  water  and  add  3  lbs.  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  whole  should  be 
of  the  thickness  of  paint,  ready  for  use  with  the  brash.  This 
wash  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  peek  of  white  sand  stirred 
in  just  before  using  it.  The  color  is  a  pale  ston&Kwlor,  nearly 
white. 

To  make  it  fawn  color,  add  1  Ifa.  yellow  ochre,  2  lbs.  raw 
umber,  2  lbs.  Indian  red. 

To  make  it  a  drab,  add  1  lb.  Indian  red,  1  lb.  umber,  1  lb. 
lampblack. 

This  wash,  which  we  have  tested  thoroughly,  sets  and  adheres 
very  firmly  to  brick-work  or  stucco,  is  very  durable,  and 
produces  a  very  agreeable  effect. 

•  LasapUaek,  when  miied  -with  water  colore,  should  first  be  thorougUy  dissolved 
in  ulcohoL    Yellow  ochre,  Indian  red,  etc.,  are  sold,  in  dry  powders,  at  ti  few  cents 
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Cheap  Cottage  Paint.  The  following  is  a  very  cheap  and 
excellent  paint  for  cottages,  forming  a  hard  eurface,  and  is 
far  more  durable  than  paint;  as  its  hardness  increases  by 
time,  it  will  be  found  preferable  to  common  paint  for  pictu- 
r^que  country  edifleee  of  all  kinds. 

Take  freshly  burned  unslaked  lime  and  reduce  it  to  powder. 
To  one  peck  or  one  bushel  of  this  add  the  same  quantity  of 
fine  white  sand  or  fine  coal-ashes,  and  twice  as  much  fresh 
wood-ashes,  aU  these  being  eifted  through  a  fine  sieve.  They 
should  then  be  thoroughly  mixed  together,  while  dry.  After- 
wards mix  them  with  as  much  common  linseed  oil  aa  will  make 
the  whole  thin  enough  to  work  freely  with  a  painter's  brush. 

This  win  make  a  paint  of  a  Hght^ray  stone-color,  nearly 
white. 

To  make  it  fawn  or  drab,  add  yellow  ochre  and  Indian 
red ;  if  drab  is  desired,  add  burnt  umber,  Indian  red,  and  a  little 
black ;  if  dark  stone-color,  add  lampblack ;  or  if  brown  etone, 
then  add  Spanish  brown.  All  these  colors  should  of  course  be 
first  mixed  in  oil  and  then  added. 

This  paint  is  very  much  cheaper  than  common  oil  paint. 
It  is  equally  well  suited  to  wood,  brick,  or  etone.  It  is  better 
to  apply  it  in  two  coats  ;  the  first  thin,  the  second  thick. 

DuEAELE  On,  Paint,  Mr.  "Wheeler  uses  the  following  paint, 
which  be  recommends  strongly  to  us  for  outside  work. 

"Take  50  lbs.  best  white-lead,  ten  quarts  linseed  oil,  ^  lb. 
Dryers';  50  lbs.  finely  sifted  sharp,  clean  sand,  2  lbs.  raw 
umber.  Thoroughly  mix  and  dilute  the  whole  with  the  oil, 
adding  a  very  little  (say  half  a  pint)  of  turpentine.  Lay  it  on 
with  a  large  brush.  I  use  a  wi/re  brush,  which  does  not  cut 
through  with  the  sand. 
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"Two  coats  should  te  used ;  the  second  coat  thinner  Qi&n  the 
first.  I  can,  from  experience,  recommend  ttis  paint  as  standing 
from  15  to  20  years." 

Cemeht  foe  stopping  joints,  a  cement  that  hardens  in 
a  short  time,  and  more  effectually  resists  the  weather  than  any 
other,  is  made  by  mixing  fine  white  aand  with  white  paint 
(white-lead  ground  in  oil,  and  made  rather  thicker  than  for 
common  use).  Sufficient  sand  should  be  used  to  make  a  stiff 
paste  that  will  not  run. 

K  there  are,  from  faulty  construction,  any  joints  about  chim- 
ney-tops, places  in  the  roof,  or  elsewhere,  which  are  not  easily 
made  weather-proof,  they  may  be  made  perfectly  tight  by  filling 
and  covering  them  with  this  cement.  It  grows  hai-der  by  exposure 
to  the  weather,  and  resists  alike  the  action  of  wet  and  cold. 

Pieces  of  stone  that  have  been  broken  may  be  united  with 
this  cement  so  as  to  become  as  strong  as  at  first.  If  the  stone 
is  of  dark  sandstone,  red-lead  may  be  substituted  for  whit«- 
lead,  or  white-lead  may  he  brought  to  the  color  of  the  stone,  by 
adding  the  necessary  oil  colors  before  mixing  the  sand. 

GtrrrEES  at  the  eavls      For  all  cheap 
«x  cottagei,    bims,    ind    outbuildings    ■with 
projechng  rooft,   much  the  simplest   ind 
best  gutter   is  formed    by  introducing  a 
piece  of   copper,   tm,  oi   gah  inized  irjn. 
Fig    S4,  m  the  roof,  directly  ovei   the 
perpendicular  Ime  of  the  outer  will,  and 
turmng  up  this  piece  of  metal  agamst  a 
strip  of  board  nailed  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  roof,  b     This  board  should  be  laid 
(F^ei.   BiisBd Metal Guuar] with  onc  eud  A  bttle  lower   on  the  roof 
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than  the  other,  so  as  to  afford  a  Bufficient  descent  in  its  length 
to  cany  off  the  water  freely.  It  is  not  only  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  mode  of  forming  a  gutter,  but  it  also  permits  the  leader 
water-pipe,  c,  to  be  carried  down  in  a  straight  line,  without 
any  of  those  awkward  joints  and  angles  which  putting  the 
gutter  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  eavea  renders  uecessarj.  This 
kind  of  gutter  is  well  suited  to  all  roofe  where  the  rafters  and 
sheathing  of  the  roof  are  shown,  as  in  Designs  I.,  II.,  etc.  R 
tin  is  used  for  gutters  of  this  kind,  it  should  always  have  a 
couple  of  coits  of  ledlead  (the  beot  weithtrpictt  color)  as 
Boon  as  finished 

A  neiter  and  more  complete  mode,  m  well  buJt  cottages,  is 
^that   ot    cutting  the  gutter  out  of  the 
lifter    itself,    as    at  a,    Fig     85      The 


^-^   Jip-   -I  under  side   ot    the    raftei,  b,  is   sealed 

^;^    *1 ,  o\cr,  and  sh(jrt  bracketi^,  c,  are  inserted 

j  for  real    and    apparent  support.     This 

is    the    kind    of    gutter    supposed    in 

Designs  VI.,  YlH.,  etc. 

I  VrKTiLATiNG  COTTAGES.    It  is  Only  very 

[Fig.  85.  Sunk ii  GMier.]     lately  that  any  attention  has  been  paid 

in  this  country  to  the  important  subject  of  ventilating  houses. 

At  the  present  moment  this  matter  is  better  understood  m 
Boston,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union ;  and  indeed,  it  is 
only  in  the  neighljorhood  of  that  city  that  we  notice  any 
attention  generally  paid  to  the  ventilation  of  country  houses. 

The  mode  of  ventilation  adopted  there  is  a  very  simple  one, 
which  has  been  brought  into  use  by  Frederick  Emerson,  ot 
Boston,  who  has  invented  a  cheap  and  efficient  apparatus  for 
this  purpose  which  is  already  extensively  a 
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Mr.  EmerBOu's  method,  in  its  complete  form,  is  calctilated  to 
veutilate  perfectly  all  the  apartments,  or  any  particular  apart- 
ment in  a  bouse.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
fbe  connected  with  a  furnace  or  ventilating 
etove,  which,  in  cold  weather,  furnishes  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  fresh,  warm  air  to  supply 
the  plaee  of  that  carried  off.  In  a  house  ven- 
tilated throughout,  Mr.  Emerson  employs  two 
ventilators ;  one,  the  Injecting  Ventilator,  Fig. 
^^'^  *v aSoIf  "^  86,  which  furnishes  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh 
cold  air  to  the  furnace,  and  the  other  the  Ejecting  Ventilator, 
ig.  87,  which,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  house, 
allows  all  the  impure  air  to  escape. 

By  means  of  these,  a  constant  current  of 

freah  warm  air  is  hrought  to  the  house,  or  its 

principal    passages    and    apartments ;    so  that 

with  an  ecLual   and  agreeahle  temperature,  a 

'"^   pure  and  healthy  atmosphere  is   at  all  times 

maintained. 

In  the  majority  of  cheap  cottages  and  farm-houses,  the 
principal  necessity,  as  regards  ventilation,  is  to  keep  the  upper 
story  or  the  attic  cool  in  summer ;  and  this  can  only  he  done 
by  preventing  the  accumulation  of  heated  air  under  the  roof- 

For  this  purpose  Emerson's  Ejecting  YentUat&r,  Fig.  87,  is 
the  simplest  and  most  effective  apparatus  we  have  yet  seen.  It 
consists  of  a  tube,  usually  made  of  zinc,  galvanized  iron,  or  tin, 
open  throughout,  with  a  frustum  of  a  cone  at  the  end,  and  a 
fender,  supported  on  rods  over  the  opening,  at  the  top.  The 
fender  keeps  out  the  rain,  and,  together  with  the  cone,  acts  so 
as  to  direct  a  blast  of  wind  upon  the  structure,  so  that  in  what- 
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ever  direction  it  falls,  the  effect  of  causing  a  strong  upward 
draft  will  be  very  uniform  and  constant. 

This  ventilator  top  has  the  advantage  of  being  stationary,  so 
that  it  can  be  permanently  fixed  to  the  roof  of  a  house,  like  a 
chimney  ;  and  when  the  house  is  a  large  one,  recLuiring  two  or 
three  ventilators,  they  can  he  brought  together  in  a  stack,  like 
ornamental  chimney-tops,* 

As  the  effect  of  these  ventilators,  when  small,  is  rather 
unarchitectural,  they  should  be  used  of  large  size,  and  painted 
of  the  same  color  as  the  chimneys. 

Where  it  is  only  desired  to  ventilate  the  garret,  over  the  full 
height  bed-rooms  of  a  two-story  cottage,  it  is  sufficient  to  place 
one  of  Emerson's  Ejecting  Ventilators  at  or  near  the  ridge  or 
highest  part  of  the  roof,  and  provide  for  the  entrance  of  a 
sufficient  siipply  of  fresh  air  near  the  floor  of  the  garret.    This 


[Fig  89.    Venlilntinn  ofGarrela] 

may  he  done  by  placing  the  garret  windows  near  the  floor,  or 
by  providing  small  openings  close  under  the  eaves,  a,  Fig.  88. 

*  These  Tentilators  are  patented,  and  may  be  tad  in  Boston  or  New  Tort  They 
are  usually  made  of  four  eizes,  viz.  14  inclies,  IS  inches,  24  or  32  inolieH  in  the 
(liameter  ot  the  tube.  For  the  roof  TentJIation  of  most  cottages,  a  single  Ejector,  24 
inches  in  diameter,  will  be  Buffideni  They  are  for  sale  in  Boston  by  Clulaon  and 
DunHer,  and  in  New  York  by  Chilson,  Allen,  Walker  &  Co,  351  Broadway. 
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The  cool  air  enters  these  openings,  and  immediately  rises  and 
passes  out  of  the  Tentilator,  5,  thus  maintaining  a  constant 
circulation  of  fresh  air  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrows. 

In  the  case  of  half-atory  bed-rooms,  when,  as  in  all  low 
cottages,  part  of  tlie  height  of  the  bed-rcom  is  taken  out  of  the 
garret,  another  mode  muBt  be  adopted. 

To  understand  tliis,  let  Fig.  89  be  a  section  of  such  cottage. 


in  wMeh  a  is  the  bed-room.  Instead  of  lathing  and  plastering 
the  ceiling  on  the  under  side  of  the  rafters,  a  hollow  space,  c,  of 
six  inches  or  more,  should  be  left  between  the  roof  and  the 
ceiling  of  the  cottage,  6.  By  -providing  apertures  for  the 
admission  of  fresh  air  at  f,  under  the  eaves,  and  placing  a 
ventilator,  g,  on  the  top  of  the  roof,  a  constant  circulation  will 
take  place,  so  as  to  render  the  garret  cool. 

The  buUder  or  architect  must  exercise  his  ingenuity  so  to 
introduce  the  openings  for  fresk  air  as  not  to  be  seen,  or,  if 
seen,  so  as  not  to  be  unsigktly. 

13 
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A  very  easy  mode  of  doing  this,  in  a  projecting  roof,  is  to 
form  apertures  in  the  ceiling  of  the  under  side  of  the  orer- 
hanging  eaves. 

Another  very  efficient  mode,  which  should  be  adopted  in  all 
houses  where  it  would  be  unsightly  to  pierce  the  attic  with 
openings  of  any  kind,  is  to  carry  down  from  the  vacuity,  c,  a 
tube  or  box,  i,  of  the  diameter  of  the  ventilator  at  the  top. 
Space  for  this  tube  or  box  may,  in  building  the  house,  be  found 
in  closets,  or  even  between  partitions  that  lead  from  the  cellar 
to  the  garret.  The  bottom  of  this  tube  should  iommunicate 
with  the  open  air,  either  through  one  of  the  cellar  windows,  or 
by  an  opening  especially  made  for  it,  and  the  top  of  the  tube 
should  opeii  somewhere  in  the  floor  of  the  garret.  This  tube 
(which  may  be  square  or  round  or  oblong,  as  is  most  convenient) 
will  supply  the  garret  with  fresh  air,  as  fest  as  the  hot  air 
rises  and  passes  out  of  the  ventilator. 

In  many  cases  a  narrow  window  at  each  end  of  the  garret 
will  be  sufficient  to  supply  fresh  air  as  fast  ss  the  ventilator 
carries  off  that  which  has  become  heated;  but  the  great 
advantage  of  permanent  ventilating  apertures  is,  that  they  can 
remain  open  day  and  night  both  in  stormy  and  fan-  weather. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  ventilator  top  should  be  placed 
on  the  ridge  or  highest  part  of  the  roof,  as  we  have  shown  it  in 
Fig,  89,  since  in  many  cases  this  would  detract  from  the  good 
effect  of  the  architecture.  It  may  be  placed  a  few  feet  down  the 
slope  of  the  roof,  on  the  rear,  or  less  visible  side  of  the  building, 
as  at  h,  Fig.  8!>.  In  this  ease,  however,  the  tube  will  require 
to  be  lengthened  after  a  given  proportion,  which  is  stated  in 
the  pamphlet  written  by  Mr,  Emerson,  and  sent  out  with  the 
ventilators. 
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For  details  respecting  the  warming  and  ventilating  of  rooms, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  the  close  of  the  second  part  of  this 
work. 

EcoNOMT  IN  PEACTiCAL  BuiLDiHG.  We  cxtract  the  following 
hints  fi-om  a  letter  received  from  a  sagacious  friend  at 
Rochester,  N".  T.,  who  is  much  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  our  rural  architecture — and  writes  understandingly.  It 
contains  usefid  information  for  those  who  wish  to  build  well 
and  cheaply. 

" My  own  experience  in  bidlding  has  been  ccnsiderable, 

and  I  iave  fbund  in  every  'job'  that  estimates  vary  at  least 
12  per  cent,,  while,  for  some  particular  portions  of  a  building, 
the  variation  will  be  at  least  25  per  cent.  This  arises  from 
the  feet  that,  at  the  time  the  propose  is  made,  one  builder  may 
be  out  of  work,  and  very  anxious  to  do  something,  while 
another  has  enough  to  do,  and  therefore  puts  in  a  proposal  at 
such  a  price  as  would  compensate  him  for  extra  labor  on  his 
own  part,  and  enable  him  to  employ  additional  journeymen. 

"  Allow  me  to  make  one  suggestion,  to  be  embodied  in  your 
work.  JVever  hiUd  in  a  hurry.  This  is  well  understood  by 
those  who  have  built  as  much  as  I  have,  but  is  overlooked  by 
beginners.  I  do  not  mention  this  with  reference  to  the 
durability  of  the  work,  although  that  is  one  of  the  most 
important  considerations,  but  with  reference  to  the  expense — 
for  the  latter  is  usually  the  great  thing  which  enters  into  the 
calculation  of  persons  about  to  build  in  this  country. 

"  I  can  illustrate  this  better  by  telling  my  own  experience — 
as  I  am  now  engaged  in  building  a  dwelling-house.  My  plans 
were  settled  last  summer.  I  then  made  application  to  a  few 
ffood  joiners — who  had  small  shops — asking  their  lowest  terms 
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for  the  inside  work  and  window  frames — to  be  delivered  at  any 
time  between  this  (February)  and  the  1st  of  July  next.  My 
lowest  proposals  came  from  two  mechanics,  who  have  divided 
the  work,  and  who  do  it  at  such  times  as  they  have  little  else 
to  do;  and  the  prices  are  20  per  cent,  lower  than  any  good 
joiner  here  would  contract  to  perform  the  same  work  next 
summer. 

"I  get  my  brick  laid  in  an  8-inch  wall  at  S2  per  1000— I 
fiimisbing  the  sand.  The  specitications  are,  that  they  shall  all 
be  laid  wet,  tliat  all  the  joints  shall  be  thoroughly  iDled  with 
mortar,  and  the  whole  rubbed  down  every  six  or'  eight  courses, 
HO  as  to  make  a  smooth  surface  for  paint,  None  of  our 
contractors  would  think  of  doing  the  same  work  at  lees  than 
$2.50,  and  it  would  not  be  half  as  well  done.  Tet  my  mason 
will  make  a  good  profit  upon  it.  He  is  a  first-rate  workman, 
employs  two  or  three  bands,  and  has  his  own  time — during  all 
next  summer — to  complete  the  work. 

"After  you  have  matured  your  plans,  and  decided  to  bnild, 
keep  a  memorandum  book,  and  write  down  every  thing  as  you 
hear  it  from  those  who  have  preceded  you.  Every  person  who 
has  built  a  house  can  give  you  some  new  ideas,  and  warn 
you  of  some  error  he  has  committed.  Take  for  example  the 
following : — 

"Best  mods  of  firring  a  hrich  wall.  Strips  of  sawn  lath,  laid 
in  the  courses  of  brick-work,  make  much  better  holds  for  nails 
than  the  ordinary  firring  bricks  or  wall  sti-ips  luilt  in  the  wall. 
The  latter  ai-e  never  perfectly  solid  in  the  walls,  and  if  the 
wood  of  which  they  are  made  has  not  been  thoroughly  seasoned 
they  wiD  become  loose;  while  laths  are  split  by  the  nails, 
rendering  them  more  firm,  and  the  firring  strengthens  the  wall 
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very  much.  An  8-inch  wall,  when  the  bricta  are  laid  wet,  in 
thin  mortar,  to  which  firring  is  nailed  in  this  manner,  is  stronger 
than  a  foot-wall  laid  in  the  ordinary  way,  an.l  the  firring  nailed 
to  wooden  blocts. 

"In  the  corners  of  the  waU  the  two  upright  firring  strips 
should  he  strongly  nailed  together  before  they  are  nailed  to  the 
wall,  and,  when  a  partition  joins  a  wall,  the  studding  should  be 
nailed  very  firmly  to  the  firring  strip.  This  will  prevent  any 
plaster  cracks  in  the  comers. 

"  To  igrmmtt  rats  from,  entering  -waUa.  I  have  another 
suggestion,  which  I  consider  a  good  one,  and  which  has  been 
carried  into  practice  here  for  years  with  complete  success.  In 
laying  the  foundation  wall,  dig  a  trench  to  the  depth  of  six 
inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  and  a  foot  wider  on  both 
sides  than  the  thictness  of  the  cellar  wall.  In  this  trench  lay 
the  foundation  first  course  of  stone,  which  wJU  project  from  4 
to  6  inches  on  each  side.  Be  careful  that  these  stones  are  well 
matched  together.  Have  this  course  of  solid  flags  or  foundation 
stones  covered  2  or  3  inches  with  earth  below  the  cellar  floor 
on  the  inside,  and  vermin  will  be  effectually  prevented  from 
burrowing  in  the  cellar. 

J^  "Eats  and  other  lite  animals  invariably  burrow  close 
to  the  wall,  in  the  direction  BA,  and  when  they  reach 
^  the  angle  of  the  stones  at  B,  they  always  turn  back  and 
tjy  in  some  other  place,  and  with  like  success.  They  never  go 
back  from  the  base  of  the  wall,  and  of  course  never  get  under. 

"I  may  add  another  hint — always  carry  cellar  walls  to  the 
top  of  the  first  course  of  beams  or  floor  joists.  This  shuts  up 
one  of  the  most  common  harbors  of  rats  and  mice  in  country 
honses,  and  prevents  them  from  working  up  through  the  floor, 
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as  they  have  no  resting  place  where  they  can  stand  and 
gnaw." — J.  W.  B. 

ExTEEIOE     COLOE     OF     COTIHTET     HOUSES.        The     COlo]'     of    the 

outside  of  a  house  in  the  country  is  of  more  importance  than  is 
usually  supposed,  since,  next  to  the  form  itself,  the  color  is  the 
firet  impression  which  the  eye  receives  in  approaching  it ;  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  color  makes  its  impression,  c%'cn  before  we 
fiilly  comprehend  the  form  of  the  building. 

The  greater  number  of  all  country  houses  in  the  United 
States  have  been  hitherto  painted  white — partly  because  white- 
lead  is  supposed  to  be  a  better  preservative  than  other  colors 
(though  the  white  paint  generally  used  is  one  of  the  worst  in 
this  respect),  and  partly  from  its  giving  an  appearance  of 
especial  newness  to  a  house,  which,  with  many  persons,  is  in 
ifaelf  a  recommendation. 

Jfo  person  of  taste,  who  gives  the  subject  the  least 
consideration,  is,  however,  guilty  of  the  mistake  of  painting  or 
coloring  country  houses  white.  And  yet  there  are  so  many 
who  have  never  given  the  subject  a  moment's  thought,  that  we 
must  urge  upon  them  a  few  arguments  against  so  great  a 
breach  of  good  taste.* 

Our  first  objection  to  "white  is,  that  it  is  too  glaring  and 
conspicuous.  We  scarcely  know  any  thing  more  uncomfort- 
able to  the  eye,  than  to  approach  the  sunny  side  of  a  house  in 
one  of  our  brilliant  midsummer  days,  when  it  revels  in  the 
fashionable  purity  of  its  color.  It  is  absolutely  painful. 
JiTatnre,  full  of  kindness  for  man,  has  covered  most  of  the 
surface  that  meets  his  eye  in  the  country,  with  a  soft  green 

*  We  have  already  published  some  of  the  following  remarks  in  the  Iiorl\ciiH%risl. 
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hue — at  once  the  most  refreshing  and  most  grateful  to  the  eye. 
Many  of  our  country  Louses  appear  to  be  colored  on  the  very 
opposite  principle,  and  one  needs,  in  broad  sunsliine,  to  turn 
his  eyes  away  from  them,  to  relieve  them  by  a  glimpse  of  the 
soft  and  refreshing  shades  tiiat  everywliere  pervade  the  trees, 
the  grass,  and  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth. 

Our  second  objection  to  white  is,  tbat  it  does  not  harmonize 
with  the  country,  and  thereby  mars  the  effect  of  rural  land- 
scapes. Much  of  the  beauty  of  landscapes  depends  on  what 
painters  call  ireadih  of  tone — ^which  is  caused  by  broad  masses 
of  colors  that  harmonize  and  blend  agreeably  together. 
Nothing  tends  to  destroy  breadth  of  tone  so  much  as  any 
object  of  considerable  size,  and  of  a  brilliant  white.  It  stands 
harshly  apart  from  all  the  soft  shades  of  the  scene.  Hence, 
landscape  painters  always  studioi^ly  avoid  the  introduction  of 
white  in  their  buildings,  and  give  tbem,  instead,  some  neutral 
tint — a  tint'  which  unites  or  contrasts  agreeably  with  the  color 
of  trees  and  grass,  and  which  seems  to  blend  into  other  parts 
of  natural  landscape,  instead  of  being  a  discordant  note  in  the 
general  harmony. 

There  is  always,  perhaps,  something  not  q^uite  agreeable  in 
objects  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  when  brought  into  contrast 
with  other  color's.  Mr.  Price,  in  his  Essays  on  the  Beautiful 
and  Picturesque,  conceived  that  very  white  teeth  gave  a  silly 
expression  to  the  countenance — and  brings  forward  in  illustra- 
tion of  it,  the  well-lmown  sobriquet  which  Horace  Walpole 
bestowed  on  one  of  his  acquaintances — "the  gentleman  with 
the  foolish  teeth." 

No  one  is  successful  in  rural  improvements,  who  docs  not 
study  nature,  and  take  her  for  the  basis  of  his  practice.     Kow, 
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in  natural  landscape,  any  thing  like  strong  and  bright  colore  13 
seldom  seen,  except  in  very  minute  portions,  and  least  of  all 
pure  white — chiefly  appearing  in  small  objects  like  flowers. 
The  practical  rule  which  should  be  deduced  from  this  ia,  to 
avoid  all  those  colors  which  nature  avoids.  In  buildings,  we 
should  copy  those  that  she  oflers  chiefly  to  the  eye — such  as 
those  of  the  soil,  rocks,  wood,  and  the  bark  of  trees, — ^the 
materials  of  which  houses  are  built.  These  materials  offer  us 
the  best  and  most  natural  study  from  which  harmonious 
colors  for  the  houses  themselves  should  be  taken. 

Wordsworth,  in  a  little  volume  on  the  Scenery  of  the  Lakes, 
remarks  that  the  objections  to  white  as  a  color,  in  large  spots 
or  masses,  in  landscapes,  are  insurmountable.  He  says  it 
destroys  the  gradations  of  distances,  haunte  the  eye,  and 
disturbs  the  repose  of  nature.  To  leave  some  little  consolation 
to  the  lovers  of  white-lead,  we  will  add  that  there  is  one 
position  in  which  their  favorite  color  may  not  only  bo 
tolerated,  but  often  has  a  happy  efiect.  We  mean  in  the  case 
of  a  country  house  or  cottage,  deeply  embowered  in  trees. 
Surroimded  by  such  a  mass  of  foliage  as  Spenser  describes, 

~isi  whose  inclosed  shadom  Cbere  was  set, 
A  fiur  pavilion,  scarcely  to  he  seen, 

a  white  bnOding  often  has  a  magical  effect.  But  a  landscape 
painter  would  quickly  answer,  if  he  were  asked  the  reason  of 
this  exception  to  the  rule,  "  it  is  because  the  building  does  not 
appear  white,"  In  other  words,  in  the  shadow  of  the  foliage 
by  which  it  is  half  concealed,  it  loses  all  the  harshness  and 
5  of  a  white  house  in  an  open  site.     "We  have, 
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indeed,  often  felt,  in  looking  at  examples  of  the  latter,  set  upon 
a  bald  liill,  that  the  building  itself  would,  if  possible,  cry  out, 

"  Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye," 

We  may  also  add,  tliat  while  few  objects  are  more  disagree- 
able than  io/re  and  tame  villages — so  there  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  few  which  give  more  pleasin«  to  the  eye  than  the 
contrast  of  a  few  white  cottages  surromided  by  foliage,  and 
set  in  a  wide  landscape,  where  only  the  universal  green  of 
woods  and  meadows  is  to  be  seen. 

Having  entered  our  protest  against  the  general  use  of  white 
in  country  edifices,  we  are  bound  to  point  out  what  we  consider 
suitable  shades  of  color. 

We  have  said  that  one  should  look  to  nature  for  hints  in 
color.  This  gives  us,  apparently,  a  wide  choice  of  shades; 
but  as  we  ought  properly  to  employ  modified  shades,  taken 
from  the  colors  of  the  materials  of  which  houses  are  con- 
structed, the  number  of  objects  is  brought  within  a  moderate 
compass.  Houses  are  not  built  of  grass  or  leaves,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  not  much  propriety  in  painting  a  dwelling  green. 
Earth,  stone,  bricls,  and  wood,  are  the  substances  that  enter 
mostly  into  the  structure  of  our  houses,  and  from  these  we 
would  accordingly  take  suggestions  for  painting  them. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  full  of  artistic  feeling  for 
the  union  of  a  house  with  its  siorroimding  scenery,  once  said, 
"  If  yoa  wooJd  fix  upon  the  best  color  for  your  house,  turn  up 
a  stone,  or  pluck  up  a  handful  of  grass  by  the  roots,  and  see 
what  is  the  color  of  the  soil  where  the  house  is  to  stand,  and 
let  that  be  your  choice."  This  rule  was  not  probably  intended 
to  be  exactly  carried  into  general  practice,  but  the  feeling  that 
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prompted  it  was  the  same  that  we  axe  endeavoring  io  illustrats 
— the  necessity  of  a  unity  of  color  in  the  house  and  the 
country  about  it. 

We  think,  in  the  heginning,  that  the  color  of  all  buildings 
in  the  country,  should  he  of  those  soft  amd  guiet  shades  called 
neutral  tints,  such  as  fawn,  drab,  gray,  hrown,  etc.,  and  that 
all  positive  colors,  such  as  white,  yellow,  red,  blue,  blade,  etc., 
should  always  be  avoided ;  neutral  tints  being  those  drawn 
&om  nature,  and  harmonizing  best  with  her,  and  positive  colors 
being  most  discordant  when  introduced  into  rural  scenery. 

In  the  second  place,  we  would  adapt  the  shade  of  color,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  the  expression,  style,  or  character  of  the 
house  itself.  Thus,  a  large  mansion  may  very  properly  receive 
a  somewhat  sober  hue,  expressive  of  dignity ;  while  a  country 
house  of  moderate  size  demands  a  lighter  and  more  pleasant, 
but  still  quiet  tone;  and  a  small  cottage  should,  we  tidnt, 
always  have  a  cheerful  and  lively  tint.  Country  houses,  thickly 
surrounded  by  trees,  should  always  be  painted  of  a  lighter 
shade  than  those  standmg  exposed.  And  a  new  house,  entu'ely 
unrelieved  by  foliage,  as  it  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  veiy 
nakedness  of  its  position,  should  be  painted  several  shades 
darker  than  the  same  building,  if  placed  in  a  weH-wooded  site. 
In  propwtion  as  a  Jiouse  is  exposed  to  view,  let  its  Ivae  he 
da/rk&r^  <md  where  it  is  much  c<meealed  Jyy  foUage,  a  'aery  UgM 
shade  of  color  is  to  le  Referred. 

Wordsworth  remarks,  in  speaking  of  houses  in  the  Lake 
country,  that  many  persons  who  have  heard  white  condemned, 
have  erred  by  adopting  a  cold  slaby  color.  The  dnhiess  and 
dimness  of  hue  in  some  dark  stones  produces  an  effect  quite  at 
variance   with  the    cheerful    expression    which    small    houses 
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sbould  wear,  "The  flaring  yellow,"  he  adds,  "rune  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  is  still  more  censurable.  Upon  tiie 
whole,  the  safest  color,  for  general  nse,  is  something  between 
a  cream  and  a  dust  color." 

This  coloi",  which  Wordsworth  recommends  for  general 
use,  is  the  hue  of  the  English  freestone,  called  Portland  stone 
— a  qmet  farnn  color,  to  which  we  are  strongly  partial,  and 
which  harmonizes  perhaps  more  completely  with  all  situations 
in  the  country  than  any  other  that  can  be  named.  Next  to  this, 
we  like  a  wa/rra  gray,  that  is,  a  gray  mised  with  a  veiy  little 
red,  and  some  yellow.  Browns  and  dark  grays  are  suitable  for 
bams,  stables,  and  outbuildings,  which  it  is  desirable  to  render 
inconspicuous— but  for  dwellings,  unless  very  light  shades  of 
these  latter  colors  are  used,  thej  are  apt  to  give  a  dull  and 
heavy  effect  in  the  country.* 

*  The  followiDg  hiuta  for  mrnng  ehades  for  outride  painting,  maj  be  of  service 
to  persons  in  the  country  who  hare  to  depend  on  Heir  own  wits.  The  colors  are 
supposed  to  be  first  finely  ground  in  oil,  and  then  niixed  in  small  quantities  with 
white-lead  and  boiled  linseed  oil,  A  few  trials  will  enable  tha  novire  to  mis 
agreeable  neutral  shades — espedallj  if  ha  will  be  content  to  add  a  very  littU  of  the 
darker  shades  at  a  time,  and  try  the  effect  with  the  brusli.  After  the  proper  shade 
ifl  obtained,  enough  should  be  mixed  at  once  to  go  over  tha  whole  sur^e. 

Favm.  color.    White,  yellow  ochre,  and  Spanish  bcowa 

Drab.    White,  Venetian  red,  burnt  umber,  witi  a  little  black. 

Gray  ttone.    White,  lampblack,  and  a  little  Venetian  red. 

Brown  sioiie.    Spanish  brown,  chrome  yellow,  ivith  a  little  white  and  lampblack 

Frensh  gray.    WTiitc,  ivory  black,  with  a  little  Indian  red  and  Chinese  blue. 

Slate  color.    White,  lampblack,  and  a  little  Indian  red. 

Sage  color.    White,  raw  umber,  Prussian  blue,  and  Venetian  red. 

Slnac  color.    White,  yellow  ocbre,  and  orange  chrome. 

Chocolalf,  Spanish  brown  and  black — or,  for  a  lighter  shade,  Venetian  red  and 
black 
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A  very  slight  admixture  of  a  darker  color  is  eufficient  to 
remove  the  objections  to  white  paint,  by  destroying  the  glaa-e 
of  white,  the  only  color  which  reflects  aU  the  sun's  rays.  We 
wonld  advise  the  nse  of  soft  shades,  not  much  removed  from 
white,  for  small  cottages,  which  should  not  be  painted  of  too 
dark  a  shade,  since  that  would  give  them  jm  aspect  of  gloom, 
rather  worse  than  glare.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  make  this 
suggestion,  since  we  have  lately  observed  that  some  persona 
newly  awakened  to  the  bad  effects  of  white,  have  rushed  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  colored  their  country  houses  of 
snch  a  sombre  hue,  that  they  give  a  melancholy  character  to 
the  whole  neighborhood  around  them. 

A  species  of  monotony  is  also  produced  by  using  the  same 
neutral  tint  for  every  part  of  the  exterior  of  a  country  house. 
Now  there  are  featui'es,  such  as  window  facings,  blinds, 
cornices,  etc.,  which  confer  the  same  kind  of  expression  on  a 
house  that  the  eyes,  eyebrows,  lips,  etc.,  of  a  face,  do  upon  the 
human  countenance.  To  paint  the  whole  house  plain  drab, 
gives  it  very  much  the  same  dull  and  insipid  effect  that  color- 
less features  (white  hair,  pale  eye-brows,  lips,  etc.,  etc.)  do 
the  face.  A  certain  sprightliness  is  therefore  always  bestowed 
on  a  dwelling  in  a  neutral  tint,  by  painting  the  bolder  projecting 
features  of  a  different  shade.  The  simplest  practical  rule  that 
we  can  suggest  for  effecting  this,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
and  agi-ecable  manner,  is  the  following :  Choose  paint  of  some 
neutral  tint  that  is  quite  satisfactory,  and,  if  the  tint  is  a  UgM 
one,  let  the  iacings  of  the  windows,  cornices,  etc.,  be  painted 
several  sJuuks  darker,  of  the  same  color.  The  blinds  may 
either  be  a  still  darker  shade  than  the  facings,  or  else  the 
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t  green.*  This  variety  of  sliades  ■will  give  a  biiilding  a 
cheerful  effect,  when,  if  but  one  of  the  shades  were  employed, 
there  wonld  he  a  duln^s  and  heaviness  in  the  appearance  of 
its  exterior. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tint  chosen  is  a  dark  one,  then  let 
the  window  dressings,  etc.,  he  painted  of  a  much  lighter  shade 
of  the  same  color. 

Any  one  who  wiU  follow  the  principles  we  have  en^est«d 
cannot,  at  least,  fail  to  avoid  the  gross  blunders  in  taste  which 
we  have  so  long  been  in  the  hahit  of  committing  in  the  practice 
of  painting  country  houses, 

Uvedale  Price  justly  remarked,  that  many  people  have  a  sort 
of  c<Mus  over  their  organs  of  sight,  as  others  over  those  of 
hearing ;  and  as  the  callous  hearers  feel  nothing  in  music  hut 
kettle-drums  and  tromhones,  so  the  callous  seers  can  only  be 
moved  by  strong  opptraition  of  black  and  white,  or  by  fiery 
reds.  There  are,  we  may  add,  some  few  house  painters  who 
appear  to  bo  equally  benumhed  to  any  delicate  sensations  in 
sha/ks  of  color.  They  judge  of  the  beauty  of  colors  upon 
houses  as  they  do  in  the  raw  pigment,  and,  we  verily  believe, 
would  be  more  gratified  to  paint  every  thing  chrome  yellow, 
indigo  blue,  pure  white,  vcrmillion  red,  and  the  like,  than  with 
the  most  fitting  and  delicate  mingling  of  shades  to  be  found 

*  Tbus,  if  the  colcr  of  the  house  be  that  of  Portland  stone  (a  tawn  shade),  let 
the  window  casings,  cornices,  etc,  be  pdnted  a  light  brown,  the  color  of  our 
oonmion  red  freestone— and  make  the  latter  shade  by  miring  the  requisite  quantity 
of  Spanish  brown  with  ibe  color  used  in  the  body  of  the  house.  Very  dath  green 
is  quite  unobjectionable  aa  a  color  for  the  Venetian  blinda,  so  much  used  in  our 
conotiy,  as  it  is  quite  unobtrusiTC.  Bright  green  is  offensive  to  the  eye,  anj  vulgar 
and  flashy  in  effect. 
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under  tlic  wide  canopy  of  heaven.  Portunately  fashion,  a 
more  powerful  teacher  of  the  multitade  thai]  the  press  or  the 
schools,  ia  now  setting  in  the  right  direction.  A  few  men  of 
taste  and  jiidgment,  in  city  and  country,  have  set  the  example 
by  casting  off  aJl  connection  with  harsh  colore.  What  a  few 
leaders  do  at  the  first,  from  a  nice  sense  of  harmony  in  colors, 
the  many  wiU  do  afterwards,  when  they  see  the  superior  heauty 
of  neutral  tints  supported  and  enforced  by  the  example  of  those 
who  build  and  inhabit  the  most  attractive  and  agreeable 
houses;  and  we  trust,  at  no  very  distant  time,  one  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  travelling  over  our  whole  country,  without 
meeting  with  a  single  habitation  of  glaring  and  offensive  color, 
but  see  everywhere  something  of  harmony  and  beauty. 

ViHES  FOE  THE  DEcoitATioN  OF  coiTAGEs.  Oiu'  readers  musi, 
be  well  aware  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  expression  of  which 
architecture  in  the  country  is  capable :  one,  the  expression  of 
the  art  itself  in  various  forms  of  stone  or  wood,  and  which 
depends  wholly  upon  the  skill  of  him  who  designs  or  builds  the 
house;  the  other,  the  expression  which  the  bnilding  derives 
from  the  aid  of  external  objects,  and  especially  from  the  trees, 
shrubs,  and  vines  that  immediately  surround  it. 

It  is  upon  these  latter  objects  that  the  true  rwraliiy  of  almoat 
all  simple  cottages  depends ;  and  nine-tenths  of  ail  the  cottages 
that  have  endeared  themselves,  through  their  local  and  living 
beauty,  to  the  hearts  of  true  poets  and  genuine  lovers  of 
nature,  have  owed  most  of  their  charms  rather  to  this  rurality 
— ^this  wealth  of  bower,  and  vine,  and  creeper,  than  to  any 
carved  or  sculptured  gables,  window  heads,  or  other  features 
bestowed  by  the  carefnl  hand  of  the  architect. 

Take  almost  any  of  those  exquisite  cottages  in  an  English 
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!,  which  charm  every  beholder  by  a  wonderful  heauty, 
found  m  no  other  land  in  the  same  perfectioo,  and  subject  it 
to  the  dissecting  knife  of  the  searcher  after  the  secrets  of  that 
heauty,  and  what  does  be  find?  That  not  one  of  these 
cottages  is  faultless,  in  a  strictly  architectural  sense — ^nay,  that 
they  abound  with  all  sorts  of  whimsical  and  picturescLue 
violations  of  arcldtectural  rul^  and  proportions,  and  are  often 
quite  destitute  of  grace  of  form  or  outline. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  so  bewitehingly  rural! 
Partly,  to  be  sure,  by  their  thatched  roofs  and  latticed  windows 
and  low  stone  walls,  all  of  which  seem  to  grow  out  of  the 
ground,  and  to  be  rather  a  production  of  nature  than  of  art 
(proving  ineontestibly  how  genuine  is  the  love  of  rural  life  in 
those  who  huUd  and  inhabit  such  cottages),  but  mainly  through 
the  beautiful  vines  and  shrubs  that  embower  them,  which,  by 
partly  concealing  and  partly  adorning  their  walls,  give  them 
that  expressive  beauty  of  rural  and  home  feeling  which  makes 
them  BO  captivating  to  every  passer-by. 

This  drapery  of  cottages — the  vines  that  climb,  or  trad,  or 
creep  over  them  and  around  their  porches  and  windows — 
deservt^,  then,  something  more  than  a  passing  glance  from  all 
who  would  imderstand  the  secret  of  making  a  simple  country 
house  beautiful  at  little  cost.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  also, 
that  while  chiseUing  ornaments  in  stone,  or  carving  them  in 
wood,  soon  makes  a  figure  in  one's  account-book,  a  tew  roots 
of  those  vines  which  will  soon  grow  into  forms  of  graceful  and 
perennial  beauty,  may  be  had  for  a  trifle,  or  will  be  gladly 
given  by  some  friend  whose  garden  overflows  with  its  wealth 
of  shrubs  and  climbers. 

But,  though   all  vines  are   beautifiil    in    their    appropriate 
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places,  they  are  not  all  fitted  for  the  decoration  of  rural 
cottages.  Some  are  only  at  home  when  trailing  over  rocky 
precipices,  others  when  climbing  high  trees,  and  others,  again, 
are  80  dehcate  aa  to  need  the  support  of  slender  trellises  in  the 
flower-garden. 

A  vine  fitted  hy  nature  for  the  draperj^  of  rural  cottages 
should  unite  fine  foliage,  which  holds  its  verdure  for  a  long  time, 
and  is  not  otten  the  prey  of  insects,  with  a  good  massy 
habit  of  growth.  If  ite  flowers  are  also  beautiful  or  fragrant, 
so  much  the  better,  but  by  no  means  should  fine  flowers,  which 
last  for  a  fortnight,  lead  us  to  forget  fine  habit  of  growth  and 
good  foliage,  which  are  constant  sources  of  pleasure. 

Besides  these  requisites,  we  must  add,  that  popular  vines  for 
a  cottage  must  be  such  as  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  need  no 
protection,  and  which  have  a  way,  for  the  most  part,  of  taldng 
care  of  themselves — in  other  words,  which  will  grow  into 
pleasing  or  picturesque  forms  with  only  an  hour  or  two's 
pruning  and  tying  up  once  a  year. 

For  cottages,  at  the  north,  one  of  the  best  hardy  vines  is 
the  Tirginia  creeper  (better  known  as  the  American  Ivy,  or 
five-leaved  Ampelopsis),  a  wild  plant,  which  grows  with 
wonderful  luxuriance,  and  attaches  itself  without  any  assistance 
to  wood  or  stone  by  the  fibres  it  throws  out  from  its  stem.  Its 
leaves,  glossy  green  in  summer,  hut  turning  to  the  finest  crimson 
before  they  fall  in  autumn,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the 
'  no-care-afrall  wliich  it  requires,  will  commend  it  as 
i  the  best  of  all  plants,  when  tlie  effect  of  foliage  is 
desired  in  as  short  a  time  as  pcssible,  as  well  aa  for  concealing 
or  adding  to  the  beauty  of  any  gart  of  a  Ucmk  wall  of  a 
cottage. 
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The  Chinese  "Wistaria,  now  perfectly  naturalized  in  tlie 
Middle  States,  is  one  of  the  finest  vines  for  the  pillars  of  tlie 
cottage  porch  or  veranda.  It  will  extend  its  shoots  to  40  or  50 
feet,  if  allowed,  wHle  it  may  be  kept  ■within  the  limits  of  a 
small  column,  if  desired.  Its  long  pendent  clusters  of  ddicate 
pearly  lilac  flowers  have  a  strikingly  elegant  appearance  when 
properly  scattered  over  the  shoots  in  May,  and  its  abimdant 
light  green  foliage  has  a  pleasing  effect,  whether  for  trellis, 
■wall,  or  veranda. 

Climbing  roses  are  also  great  favorites  for  pillars  and  porcii 
trellises.  The  most  deservedly  popular,  for  the  cottage,  are  the 
Eom-sault  and  the  Double  Prairie  roses — ^because  they  have  fine 
foliage,  grow  very  rapidly  and  luxuriantly,  blossom  profiisely, 
and  are  perfectly  hardy  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The 
AmaMs  is  the  best  variety  of  the  Boursault,  and  the  Queen 
of  Prairies  and  Baltimore  Belle  the  best  Double  Prairies  for  cot- 
tage decoration.  Amateurs  ■who  ■wish  to  add  a  etill  further 
chann,  and  are  ■willing  to  bestow  a  little  more  care  on  them, 
may,  by  budding  the  long  shoots  ■with  Bourbon  roses,  have  a 
succession  of  fine  flowers  every  day  during  the  whole  growing 
season. 

In  the  Southern  States,  the  fine  Noisette  roses,  such  as  Cloth 
of  Gold  and  Soifeterre,  take  the  place  of  the  Prairie  roses  of  the 
north. 

Among  the  honeysuckles — 'Ca&  "lush  woodbine"  of  the  poets 
— there  are  two  admirably  adapted  to  cottage  adornment,  -viz. 
the  Japan  or  Evergreen  HoneysncMe  {Lonicera  joiponia^) 
and  the  Trumpet  Honeysnckle  (both  scarlet  and  stra'w  color). 

*  Chinese  twining  HoneyBuclde  of  some. 
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The  former  ia  deliciously  fragrant,  and  blooms  all  summer, 
holding  its  masses  of  rich,  dark  green  foliage  till  mid-winter; 
and  the  latter,  though  not  fragrant,  grows  in  fine  masses,  and 
flowers  most  abimdantly  at  all  times.  Keitlier  of  these  honey- 
sucHes  is  infested  with  the  insects  which  deform  some  of  the 
other  species,  and  render  them  unfit  to  be  planted  near  a 
cottage  window. 

For  cottages  of  stone,  brick,  or  rough-cast,  there  is  no 
climbing  plant  in  the  wliole  world  equal  to  the  Ivy — the 
evergreen  Ivy  of  Europe.  Its  dark  green  foliage  forms  at  all 
seasons  of  the  yea^"  the  richest  drapery  that  ever  festooned  or 
wreathed  either  castle  or  cottage ;  and  we  need  say  nothing  ot 
the  associations  without  number,  which  the  mere  sight  of  this 
plant  always  brings  to  the  mind. 

The  ivy  do^  not  thrive  very  well  in  !N"ew  England,  except 
in  sheltered  places,  for  the  winters  are  rather  too  severe  for  it ; 
but  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Union,  it  grows  easily  and  rapidly. 
It  likes  a  dry  and  loose  soil,  and  should,  at  the  north,  while 
young,  be  a  little  protected,  for  a  winter  or  two,  with  boughs  of 
evergreens,  till  it  gets  established.  It  will  often  thrive  in  cold 
sites,  on  the  north  sides  of  houses,  or  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
when  it  fails  in  sunnier  sites,  because  it  jb  the  sunshine,  in 
mid-winter,  and  not  the  fi'ost  which  injures  it  in  the  latter 
situations.  The  Giant  Ivy  (qow  quite  common  about  Philar 
delphia}  is  a  larger  leaved,  richer  looking,  and  more  vigorous 
variety  than  the  oM  species. 

In  New  England,  the  American  Ivy  or  Virginia  Creeper  may 
be  used  as  a  sutratitute  for  the  European  Ivy;  both  bearing  a 
resemblance  only  in  attaching  themselves  firmly  (by  the  little 
rootlets  sent  out  fi«m  their  branches)  to  the  wall,  however  hard 
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it  may  be,   and  neither  of  them  injuring  it.      Indeed,  the 
European  Ivy  preserves  a  stone  wall  from  decay. 

There  are  many  fiirmers  and  inmates  of  cottages,  who  would 
prefer  to  employ  euch  vines  to  decorate  their  houBes,  as  unite 
both  heauty  and  mefalnesa. 

There  are  two  vines  of  this  kind  which  are  scarcely  snr- 
passed  by  any  others,  for  picturesque  effect,  and  which,  at 
the  same  time,  may  also  be  turned  to  profitable  accotuit.  We 
mean  the  Grape  and  the  Hop. 

Every  painter  that  has  studied  landscape,  will  agree  with  us, 
that  no  vine  in  the  world,  take  it  altoge 
picturesque  in  growth,  fohage,  and  fruit,  . 
certainly,  none  harmonizes  better  with  architecture  thau  this, 
which  has  so  often  been  copied  both  in  marble  and  bronze 
by  all  manner  of  artists. 

Our  native  grapes — the  Catawba  and  Isabella,  which  grow 
with  even  greater  luxuriance  than  the  European  vines,  thrive 
well  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  feast  our  senses  with  the 
dehcious  odors  of  iheir  blossoms  in  spring,  and  the  pleasant 
flavor  of  their  fruit  in  autumn. 

Very  few  persons  know  how  graeeful  and  pretty  an  effect 
is  produced  by  the  Hop  vine,  when  hanging  over  the  wing  of 
a  cottage,  or  wreathing  some  rustic  trellis  of  the  farm-house. 
This  most  rustic  of  all  chmbing  beauties,  whose  romided 
masses  of  green  fohage  and  flowers  fall  into  clusters  as  pretty 
as  snow-wreaths,  is  usually  condemned  to  a  pole  in  the  kitchen 
garden  or  the  hop-field,  Tliere  are  few  things,  in  its  way, 
which  deserve  a  better  place  in  the  affections  of  those  who  live 
in  the  rural  cottage  or  farm-house,  than  ttie  hop,  which  is 
ornamental  and  useful  in  the  h 
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We  must  add  a  word  or  two  here,  regarding  the  position  of 
vines.  In  all  Louses  with  projecting  eaves,  they  should  he 
planted  aa  far  out  from  the  walls  as  the  roof  projects,  so  that 
the  roots  may  be  exposed  to  the  kindly  influences  of  the  rain — 
which  would  he  mainly  lost  to  them,  if  planted  close  to  the 
house.  In  wooden  cottages,  very  nicely  constructed,  and 
which  are  to  be  painted  frequently,  a  trellis  may  be  placed 
a  foot  from  the  building,  on  which  to  train  the  vines,  so 
that  the  latter  need  not  be  removed  when  the  paint  ja  to  be 
renewed. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  desire  to  hnow  whether  it  is 
generally  in  good  taste  to  plant  vines  around  villas  and 
country  houses  of  larger  size,  as  around  cottages  and  farm- 
houses. Our  own  feeling  on  this  subject  is  briefl.y  this :  that 
the  more  rustic  and  rural  the  cottage — the  less  pretension  it 
mates  to  architectural  style,  the  more  entirely  does  it  demand 
the  adornment  of  vines  and  climbing  plants.  They  are  its 
most  becoming  ornaments,  and  make,  at  little  cost,  its  best 
compensation  for  all  lack  of  elaborate  architectural  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  design 
and  execution  of  the  villa,  its  architecture  should  stand  by 
itself.  The  architect  does  not  design  the  spandrils  of  his 
arches  and  the  tracery  of  his  windows  to  be  hidden  by  fohage ; 
they  were  made  to  invite  the  eye,  and  not  to  be  concealed  from 
it.  The  more  simple  and  rustic  villa  may,  however,  be  very 
properly  adorned  by  vines,  and  some  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
picturesque  of  country  houses  may  be  attained  by  laying  up 
the  roughest  exterior  walls  to  be  covered  with  ivy  and  other 
creepers,  leaving  aU  the  expense  of  outside  finish  to  be  applied 
to  the  comfoi*  and  convenience  of  the  interior. 
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We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  details  on  the  Bnbject  of 
outbuildings,  which,  if  properly  treated,  might  ■fill  a  -volume; 
but  merely  to  give  a  few  hints,  to  serre  those  who  have  given 
it  but  little  thought,  and  who  desire  some  outlines,  to  enable 
them  the  better  to  put  their  own  ideas  in  a  more  definite  shape. 
Fig,  90  shows  the  elevation  and  ground 
plan  of  a  stable,  measuring  18  by  20  feet 
L  outside,  for  a  single  horse  and  wagon.  In 
I  the  plan,  W  is  the  space  for  a  wagon  or 
chaise,  12  by  16  feet,  having  closets  for 
i  harness,  c,  c,  at  one  end.  H  is  the  stall  for 
I  one  horse,  5^  by  li  feet  (including  the  rack 
hay,  r,  and  the  manger,  m.,  at  one  end). 
This  stall,  besides   its   separate   door,  has   a 

LI  slidiug  door,  o,  i  feet  wide,  which  will  allow 
^  J  the  horse  to  pass  to  and  from  the  vehicle 

^Vgr'nne  Huri.]  *  standing  in  W,  before  and  after  harnessing. 
8,  is  a  small  passage,  in  which  the  stairs  to  the  hay-loft  above 
are  placed.  It  is  a  common  practice,  even  in  stables  of  large 
size,  to  place  the  flight  of  steps  to  the  hay-loft  in  the  carriage- 
honse,  or  space   where    the  vehicles  are  kept;  but  as  this 
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alvrays  effectually  prevents  the  poseibilitT^  of  keeping  either 
wagon,  carriage,  or  harness  clean,  since  the  dust  of  the  hay 
mil  find  its  way  down  the  opening  of  the  stairway,  we  would 
always  place  the  access  to  the  hay-loft,  if  it  be  only  by  a 
ladder,  in  a  passage  by  itself,  separated  by  a  door  from  the 
room  where  vehicles  are  kept. 

The  elevation  of  this  little  stable  shows  a  broad  window  for 
receiving  the  hay,  and  over  it  a  small  space,  with  openings, 
devoted  to  pigeons. 

This  stable  is  in  the  simplest  bracketed  mode,  and  is 
intended  to  be  built  of  wood,  wlien  it  would  accord  with  any  of 
the  cheap  bracketed  designs  in  the  foregoing  pages.  The  cost 
here  would  be  abont  $190 — and  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
where  lumber  is  cheap,  it  may  be  built  for  less  than  two-thirds 
this  sum.  A  stable  of  this  Idnd  would  look  sufficiently  well,  in 
all  cases,  if  built  of  rough  1\  inch  plank,  battened  at  the  joints, 
and  the  whole  painted  or  colored  with  some  cheap  wash. 

Fig.  91  is  the  plan  and  elevation  of  a 
,  measuring  20  by  24  feet,  in  the 
clear,  inside.     It  contains  accommodations 
for  a  hoi-se  at  H,   and  for  a  cow   at  0. 
The  space  for  wagon  and  small  carriage 
at  "W.      The    harness-room  or 
closet  at  E ;  the  stairs  to  the  hay-loft  at  8. 
There  is  a  separate  door,  a,  to  the  cow's 
stall,   and    the    stall    may   also,  for  con- 
venience of  feeding,  be  entered  from  the 
passage    where    the    flight    of   stairs   is, 
'  through  a  small  doorway  shown  at  e. 
I  a  simple  mode,  which   would  harmonize 
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with  cottages  in  the  Italiaa  or  any  cla£sical  style.  The  walls 
are  14  feet  high,  and  the  roof  rises  6  feet  in  the  centre,  and 
projects  two  feet  at  the  eaves.  Built  of  wood,  in  a  rough 
manner,  battened,  this  stable  would  cost  about  $325.  It  would 
lools  still  better  if  built  of  hard  brick,  and  the  cost,  here,  would 
not  exceed  $350. 


^ 


[Fig.sa.    Model  Cottage  stable.] 

Fig.  93  is  a  model  plan  for  a  carriage-house,  stable,  and 
bam,  calculated  for  two  horses  and  tnree  vehicles.  In  the 
plan  (21  feet  by  33  feet  inside),  g  is  the  carriage-house,  21  feet 
square.  The  entrance  to  this  is  by  two  doors,  so  that  the 
carriage  may,  if  the  locality  will  allow  it,  drive  in  at  one  door 
and  out  at  the  other;  but  if  not,  then,  instead,  one  doorway 
only,  may  be  placed  in  the  end,  where  ttie  window,  e,  now  is, 
H  H  are  the  stalls  for  horses,  each  5J  by  14  feet,  with  a  sliding 
door,  i,  communicating  with  the  carriage-house ;  a  is  the  space 
partitioned  off  for  the  stairs  to  the  hay-loft,  and  there  is  a  door 
at  the  bottom  to  teep  out  dust.  It  is  the  harness-room ;  d  the 
back  door  to  the  stable,  through  which  litter  is  also  swept  out 
into  the  stable-yard.  The  posts  of  this  stable  are  15  feet  long, 
and  the  roof  rises  about  12  feet  (the  pitch  being  a  square  or 
right  angle  A).    Those  who  prefer  it    may  omit    the    small 
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gable,  and  receive  the  hay  through  windows  in  the  large  end 


The  elevation  shown  in  Fig.  92  is  in  the  simplest  bracketed 
style,  to  be  built  of  wood.  The  cost  here  would  be  about 
$400 ;  at  Eochester,  about  $320. 
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Collsge  aisblea.] 

* 

Fig.  93  shows  two  cle^  at  ons  diawn  tc  hilt  the  scale  bdt 
adapted  to  the  same  gi  und  plan  ■w  Fig  92  The  elcvatitn  to 
the  left,  a,  is  one  in  a  simple  ^  thic  oi  pomted  style  showing 
how  easily,  by  the  alteiiti  n  of  i  few  Imes  the  style  of  the 
stable  may  be  made  to  hirmunize  with  that  ot  the  dwelhng 
Another,  in  a  more  clatisieal  style,  is  shown  at  S. 

In  arranging  stable  accommodations,  there  are  a  few  leading 
points  which  must  be  borne  in  mind,  even  in  the  smallest 
buildings,  when  convenience  and  comfort  are  aimed  at. 

In  the  first  place,  the  stalls  should  be  &^  feet  wide,*  and  not 
less  than  14  feet  deep,  including  the  whole  space  behind  the 
horse.  The  partition  between  the  stalls  should  extend  back 
not  less  than  8  feet,  and  the  floor  of  the  stall,  upon  which  the 
horse  stands,  should  incline  about  1^  inches,  till  it  reaches  the 
end  of  this  partition,  behind  which  should  be  a  depression  or 
gutter,  to  carry  off  all  the  moisture.    In  all  cases  where  the 

*  We  know  tbat  many  stablea  afford  Ecarccly  5  feiit — but  only  a  small  horse  can 
lie  down  comfortably  in  audi  a  stall — and  shame  to  him  who  builda  a  stall  ia  wMeli 
bin  horse  is  forced  to  sleep  staQdiog. 
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hay  is  kept  in  a  loft  above  the  stable,  we  would  make  an 
opening  through  the  floor,  over  the  manger  of  each  stall,  thna 
Bnppljing  the  hay-rack  to  tiiat  stall  from  the  hay-loft  above, 
without  carrying  or  pitching  it  down.  This  is  not  only  a 
great  saving  of  both  labor  and  hay,  but  it  inanree  cleanliness,  a 
great  virtue  m  a  stable.  Fig.  9i,  which  is  a 
sketch  of  the  interior  of  a  stall,  shows  such 
a  hay-rack  at  a,  directly  under  which  is  the 
manger,  b,  to  catch  any  hay  that  may  fell,  and 
at  the  end  is  a  box,  e,  partitioned  off  the 
manger,  for  com  or  oats.  At  e,  is  a  hole  in 
SB  eiau.]  the  manger  rim,  through  which  the  halter- 
[,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  wooden  sinker,  c,  just 
heavy  enough  to  keep  the  loose  end  of  the  halter  down.  This 
allows  the  halter  suf&cient  play  to  give  the  horse  room  to  eat 
or  lie  down,  without  allowing  it  to  fall  in  such  a  position  that 
he  may  get  his  legs  over  it. 

The  large  door  in  the  room  or  house  for  carriages  should  not 
be  less  than  8  feet  wide,  and,  if  a  fuU-top  carriage  is  used,  not 
leas  than  9  feet  high.  The  carriage-house  and  stables  should 
have  9^  feet  clear  between  the  beams. 

Faem  Barns  and  OcTBtimDiNGS.  For  a  &rm  of  moderate 
size,  or  one  where  the  means  of  the  owner  are  limited,  the  most 
economical  mode  of  accommodating  the  stock  and  produce  of 
the  farm  is  in  a  bam  and  stable  combined.  This  building 
should  be  placed  in  a  situation  where,  either  naturally  or 
artificially,  the  ground  slopes,  so  that  on  one  side,  the  lam  is 
entered  on  tlie  level  of  tlic  ground,  and  on  the  other  the  st^>le, 
which  is  one  story  lowoi'.  This  latter,  or  basement  storj', 
opens  on   the    cattle-yard,   and    contains    accommodatiort    for 
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COWS  and  liorees,  root-cellar,  etc. — tiius  tlie  same  roof  and 
walls  cover  and  inclose  at  once  the  live  stock  below  and  the 
hay  and  grain  ahove. 

As  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  examples  of  this  Hnd 
of  bam  and  stable  within  onr  observation,  we  may  instance 
that  of  our  neighbor,  Mr.  Wm.  Sayer,  8  miles  from  Newburg. 
Mr.  Sayer's  farm  lies  in  a  grazing  district,  and,  of  course,  his 
outbuildings  are  different  from  those  required  in  a  strictly 
grain-growing  district.  We  have  never  seen,  however,  in  any 
part  of  the  comitry,  a  single  farm  building  in  which  economy 
of  space,  excellence  of  arrangement,  and  nicety  of  construction 
were  more  completely  combined  than  in  this  bam.  We  may 
add,  that  the  plan  is  entirely  Mr.  S.'s,  and,  for  a  farm  of  this 
kind,  is  not  easily  improved. 
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[Fig.  ee.    Flan  of  Ihe  Main  Floor.) 
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The  elevation,  Fig.  95,  shows  the  stable  or  basement  side, 
with  both  stories.  The  posts  are  16  feet  long,  from  the  base- 
ment walls  to  the  eaves.  The  opposite  side,  one  story  bigb, 
shows  two  pairs  of  doable  doois  for  driving  in  loads  of  Lay 
and  grain.  The  whole  building  is  30  by  T2  feet,  outside — 30 
feet  Bciuare  being  a  hay-bam,  under  which  is  the  stable  for 
cows,  and  the  remaining  43  feet  being  a  grain  and  hay  bam, 
with  horse-tails,  carriage-house,  etc.,  below.  At  a  o  are 
shown  tacHe  beams,  with  hooks,  to  which  a  block  can  be  at^ 
taehed,  for  lowering  or  drawing  any  thing  up  to  the  main 
floor. 

In  Fig.  96,  which  is  the  plan  of  the  bam  floor,  A  is  the  main 
floor,  12  feet  wide,  with  a  bay-mow  on  each  side.  At  B  is  a 
hay-well,  or  hole  in  the  floor,  with  a  curb  round  it,  through 
which  the  hay  is  thrown  into  the  feeding  passage  in  the  cow- 
stable  below.  This  curb  is  removed,  and  a  trap  door  put  in 
its  place  in  summer. 

0  is  the  threshing  floor,  14  feet  wide,  with  a  hay-mow  on 
one  side,  and  grain  on  the  other.  On  one  side  of  this  floor  is  a 
space  <J,  through  which  straw  is  thrown  into  the  straw-room, 
and  another,  J,  through  which  roots  are  thrown  into  the  root- 
cellar,  both  being  in  the  basement ;   while  on  the  otiier  side  are 
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openings,  e,  e,  tkrough  which  hay  is  placed  in  the  racks  of  the 
horsee,  in  the  stable  beneath, 

iFig.  98,  which  is  a  view  of  the  mow  on  one 
side  of  the  threshing  floor,  will  show  how 
cleverly  these  openings  are  managed,  in  order 
to  occupy  no  space  wanted  for  other  uses.  In 
this,  a  is  the  side  of  the  mow,  boarded  up 
about  3^  feet — in  which  are  doors,  J,  that  shut 
out  all  dust,  etc.  These  doors  are  hinged  on 
the  lower  side,  and  when  thrown  down,  or 
ample  space  for  filling  the  racks  below  in  the 
easiest  maimer. 

"  Let  us  now  examine  the  basement  or  stable  story  of  this 
bam,  Fig.  97.  The  first  feature  that  demands  our  attention  is 
iie  cow-Btablc,  occupying  about  30  feet  sc[uare,  being  that 
portion  on  the  left  hand  of  the  plan.  Fig.  97.  Here  is  a  large 
"feeding  passage,"  11  feet  wide,  including  the  mangers,  a  »,  on 
a  level  with  the  floor,*  This  passage  is  supplied  with  bay,  it 
will  be  remembered,  through  the  hole,  B,  in  the  ceiling  (which 
is  in  the  floor  of  the  bam  above).  This  well-hole  acts  also  as 
a  ventilator,  whenever  one  is  necessary,  for  the  whole  eow- 
stable. 

The  cow-stable  accommodates  18  cows,  and  the  manner  of 
placing  the  cows  in  the  stalls  is  both  original  and  excellent. 
The  stalls  measure  3   feet    2    inches  from    centre    to    centre 


*  This  feeding  passage  (including  the  mangers)  haa  a  mottar  floor,  made  of  limo 
and  sand,  over  email  etonea,  perfectly  hard  and  sramth,  so  that  no  hay-seed  is  lost, 
while  UiB  whole  can  be  tept  as  clean  as  a  parlor ;  as  indeed  it  is,  under  Mr.  Bayer's 
excellent  m 
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(a  width  scarcely  enough,  in  our  judgment,  but  which  Mr.  S. 
declares,  from  long  experience,  to  be  amply  sufficient  in  this 
mode).  These  stalls  are  formed  of  a  series  of  light  gates,  or 
rather  each  side  of  the  stall  is  a  single  gate,  swinging— not 
upon  hinges  likely  to  be  broken— but  upon  a  wooden  pivot, 
made  on  the  upper  and  lower  end  of  the  frame  post  at  one  end, 
2,  of  the  gate.  Supposing  the  cows  entermg  the  door  h,  Fig. 
97,  to  be  staUed  for  the  night— the  gates  being  all  swung  open 
(as  the  three  firet  are  represented),  the  first  cow  enters— the 
gate  is  shut  behind  her,  and  thus  forms  her  stall-— then  another, 
and  the  gate  is  shut,  and  another,  until  all  the  gates  are  closed, 
and  the  cows  stalled  for  the  night,  as  represented  on  the  other 
side,  c.  These  gates  are  made  of  oak,  framed  so  as  to  be 
light  and  strong ;  and  as  the  pivot  post,  at  the  end  on  which 
the  gate  swings,  r^ts  in  a  hole  or  socket  at  the  bottom,  by 
raising  it  a  couple  of  inches  the  gate  can  be  unshipped  and 
I  out  in  a  moment.  In  this  way  a  double  stall  can  readily 
e  made  for  a  cow  about  to  calve. 
Fig.  99  will  give  a  better  idea  of 
these  gate  stalls :  a  being  the  gate 
turning  on  the  wooden  pivot  post, 
J,  and  being  fastened,  when  shut, 
I  by  an  oak  pin,  put  in  the  strip,  o, 
i  which  is  prevented  from  being 
-^lost  by  being  fastened  to  the  gate 
by  a  leather  sti-ap ;  the  cow,  on  entering  the  stall,  puts  her 
head  through  the  opening  at  d,  and  thus,  when  the  stable  is 
full,  the  cows  all  stand  with  their  heads  on  a  line  over  the 
manger,  e. 

Nest,  on  the  right,  sec  Fig.  97,  is  the  stable,  14  feet  wide, 
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with  stalls  (S  feet  wide)  for  six  horses.  To  the  left  of  this  is 
the  carriage-house,  also  14  feet  wide.  At  the  side  of  the  door, 
on  entering  this  apartment,  is  the  pump,  c,  a  large  cistern, 
which  takes  all  the  water  from  this  side  of  the  roof,  being  biult 
imder  the  floor  here.  There  is  a  spout  running  through  the 
wall  and  another  through  the  stable,  to  convey  water  both  into 
the  cattle-yard  and  the  stables. 

The  space  of  14  feet  wide,  to  the  right  of  the  carriage-house, 
is  occupied  by  a  small  root-cellar,  E ;  a  place  for  straw  used 
for  litter,  S ;  and  a  spare  stall,  F,  for  the  occasional  use  of  a 
pair  of  horses  or  oxen.  Here,  also,  is  a  broad  flight  of  stairs,  o, 
which  ascends  to  a  store-room  for  grain,  etc.,  on  the  bam  floor 
above. 

Our  plans  and  description  will  convey  a  general  notion  of  the 
arrangement  of  this  very  compact  bam  and  stable ;  but  nothing 
short  of  a  personal  examination  can  give  a  just  idea  of  the 
exact  adaptation  of  every  part,  and  the  complete  manner  in 
which  the  whole  has  been  executed.  Even  the  fastenings  to  the 
doors,  all  of  which  are  made  of  bard  wood,  are  so  simply  and 
ingeniously  contrived,  as  to  be  superior  to  any  of  metal,  both 
for  fitness  and  durability ;  and  there  are  few  American  farmers 
who  cannot  learn  an  excellent  lesson  by  examining  this  and  aU 
the  other  buildings  on  Mr.  Sayer's  farm. 

Plan  of  a  Farmekt.  Few  of  oar  farmers  require  much 
larger  accommodation  than  such  a  barn  and  stable  as  the 
foregoing,  with  an  additional  cattle  shed  or  two.  But  in  the 
richer  agricultural  districts,  where  the  farms  are  large,  and  a 
good  deal  of  capital  is  accumulated  by  the  proprietors,  a  more 
complete  f<wmm/  or  arrangement  of  fann  bmldings  is  requisite, 
both  for  greater    convenience  of  performing  the  labor,  and 
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greater  satisfection  in  seeing  a  spirit  of  order  and  method 
reigning  in  the  whole  establishment. 

The  iarmerj,  generally,  surrounds  a  square,  that  being  not 
only  the  most  compact  form,  but  also  giving  well-sheltered 
yards  for  the  cattle.  It  is  also  usually  placed  directly  in  the 
rear  of  the  house,  or,  at  least,  on  that  side  of  it  nearest  the 
kitchen,  and  should  face  a  southern  aspect. 

The  annexed  plan  of  a  farmeiy  is  based  upon  those  seen  in 
Western  ISTew  York,  where  the  farms  are  large  grain  farms,  and 
where  a  considerable  number  of  sheep  are  kept. 


[Fig.  100.    PiMiotaFarmeij.] 

In  this  plan,  the  building  placed  nearest  the  dwelling  is  the 
camage-Tiouse  and  stable,  a  building  28  by  44  feet.     Instea^l 
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of  having  the  door  for  carriages  only  at  the  end,  a,  as  shown 
in  the  plan,  it  wonld  be  more  convenient,  in  many  localities, 
1  two  doors  at  hi,  so  ae  to  drive  throagh  the  carriage- 


[Flg.lOl,    BlevfllionofUieFiralKenEe.] 

In  the  rear  of  the  carriage-house  ia  a  stable  for  six  horses, 
which  can  be  made  deeper  on  the  side  next  the  stable-yard,  for 
any  number  of  work-horses.  As  the  stalls  on  the  right  com- 
mnnicate  with  the  wagon  and  cart  shed,  the  work-horses  most 
constantly  in  use  for  draught  should  be  kept  there,  so  as  to 
allow  them  to  pass  into  their  stalls  after  leaving  the  wagon  or 
cart  in  the  shed.  The  doors  at  o,  c,  open  into  the  stable-yard, 
to  allow  the  litter  to  be  swept  out.  The  hay-racks  extend  to 
the  ceiling,  and  are  supplied  from  above,  the  whole  second 
story  of  this  building  being  a  hay-loft. 

To  the  left  of  this  stable  is  a  cow-stable.  The  feeding 
passage,  e,  communicates  by  a  door  with  the  horse-stable,  for 
convenience  of  feeding.  Over  this  stable  is  a  loft  for  hay,  as 
well  as  over  the  wagon  shed;  both  commmiicate  with  the  main 
hay-bam  over  the  carriage-house  and  horse-stable. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  stable-yard  is  a  range  of  low  buildings, 
16  feet  wide  and  55  feet  long,  divided  into  three  parts,  that 
nearest  the  dwelling  being  a  tool-room  ai 
adjoining  it  a  steaming-house,  for  cooking  the  food,  i 
chaff,  etc.,  for  cattle  (with  a  chimney  and  one  of  Mott's  boilers 
fixed  for  use),  and  beyond  this  a  ealf-house,  with  pens  for 
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keeping  young  calves.  Under  the  whole  of  this  is  the  cdlm 
for  7-oots,  which  Bhould  be  dry,  wann,  and  well  ventilated. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  fermery  (balancing  the  tool- 
house)  is  the  hog-pen.  Over  this  is  the  poultry-hoiiBe,  the  sides 
of  which  are  flUed-in,  the  floor  covered  three  inches  deep  with 
sand,  and  the  south  side  of  the  building  glazed  with  a  broad 
window,  so  as  to  keep  the  apartment  warm  in  winter.  In 
the  rear  of  this  is  a  large  corn-crib. 

In  the  centre  of  the  rear  range  of  the  farmery  is  the  grain 
bam,  30  by  75  feet,  and  two  stories  high,  with  doors  on  both 
sides,  so  as  to  drive  a  loaded  grain  wagon  on  the  main  floor. 
In  the  basement  of  this  bam  should  be  a  space  for  horse  power, 
connected  with  fanning-mill,  threshing-machine,  and  straw-cut- 
ter on  the  floor  above. 

On  the  left  of  the  grain  bam  are  two  large  sheds,  the  lower 
part  being  open  for  shelter  for  cattle,  and  the  upper  part  being 
Slled  with  hay.  On  the  right  are  similar  sheds  for  sheep,  with 
jay-lofts  over  them. 

"For  greater  convenience  and  cleanliness,  the  yard  of  the 
farmery  has  been  divided  into  i  parts,  all  opening  into  one, 
however,  by  gates,  and  the  two  main  yards  for  cattle  and  sheep 
opening  into  farm  lanes  by  the  gates  at  L  L.  In  the  centre  is 
a  large  trough  or  reservoir,  W,  kept  full  by  a  hydraulic  ram, 
which  gives  a  constant  supply  of  water  to  aU  the  yards,  without 
any  labor  for  the  farmer.* 


*  Abont  PMIadelphia,  and  in  many  parta  of  this  state,  the  Hydraidic  ram— the 

most  perfect  little  water  engine  known — is  used  1»  supply  barn-yards  and  farmerie* 

witli  water.    'Wherever  there  is  a  perpetual  spring  or  Btream,  within  a  few  hundred 

feet  of  tha  bama,  the  overflow  of  which  will  fill  a  pipe  of  1^  inches  bore,  a  hydtaulif 
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Pig.  101,  whicli  is  the  elevation  of  the  fi'ont  range  of  the 
farmery,  on  the  line  A  B,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  exterior 
appearance  of  a  part  of  the  buildingB.  They  are  here  supposed 
to  be  built  of  wood,  with  roof  projectijig  20  inches,  weather- 
boarding  vertical,  with  plain  battens,  2  iachea  wide. 

This  plan,  and,  indeed,  aJl  others  made  without  knowing  the 
special  wants  of  the  farm  for  which  they  arc  intended,  mtiBt 
only  be  regarded  as  affording  suggestions  to  the  proprietor 
about  to  huUd,  The  details,  boUi  of  plan  and  conatmction, 
must  depend  partly  on  the  character  and  extent  of  the  farm, 
and  partly  on  the  means  which  can  be  judiciously  expended  for 
this  purpose. 

SxABtEs  AND  Faem  BiniDiHGs  FOK  THE  West.  We  are 
indebted  to  Professor  J.  "W.  Turner,  of  Illinois,  for  the  following 
exceedingly  practical  and  judicious  hints  for  farm  buildings  in 
the  West,  The  difference  between  the  older  states  on  the  sear 
coast  and  tht^e  more  newly  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  so  great,  that  while  many  of  hie  remarlffi  will  be  of  little 
value  in  onr  part  of  the  Union,  they  will  be  invaluable  there. 
Professor  Turner's  suggestions  are  aR  based  upon  thorough 
experimental  knowledge  of  western  life  and  western  farming,  in 
districts  where  the  amoimt  which  the  former,  newly  estabhshed, 
can  afford  to  spend  upon  buildings,  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
fertility  of  the  land  or  the  amount  of  his  crops. 

Stables  foe  the  "West.  "Throughout  the  vast  regions 
devoted  to  stock  raising  in  the  West,  especially  in  Blinois  and 
Missouri,  and  all  the  states  south  of  these,  stables  are  used,  not 

ram  may  be  set  up,  at  about  tUe  cost  of  digging  a  well  of  moderate  depth,  wliich 
wiU  convey  a  consfant  supply  of  water  to  the  house  or  farm-yard,  or  both. 
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for  sheltering  coramon  stock  or  their  fodder,  but  merely  for  tie 
few  horeee  and  milch  cows  which  are  kept  for  family  use. 
Many  farmers  in  these  states  annually  fatten  some  one  or  two 
hundred  head  of  oxen,  and  some  few,  even  a  thousand  or  more 
for  the  market,  and  still  a  very  moderate-sized  stable,  or  rather 
no  stable  at  all,  answers  all  their  purposes. 

Great  numbers  of  these  stables  are  now,  however,  being 
annually  erected,  and  some  hints  from  writers  on  the  subject 
cannot  but  be  in  the  highest  degree  entertaining  and  useful 
to  all  classes,  and  especially  to  agriculturists  in  the  South  and 
"West,  I  say  the  South  and  West,  for  in  the  older  states, 
models  of  all  sorts  abound,  while  in  these  wanner  latitadea 
a  man  might  travel  for  weeks  together  without  seeing  even 
one,  of  tolerable  convenience. 

It  is  proper,  first,  to  consider  what  ends  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  are  intending  to  build  in  these  regions  "wish  to 
reach,  and,  second,  to  suggest  some  convenient  and  economical 
mode  of  reacliing  those  ends. 

1.  All  wish  to  economize  in  lumber  and  labor  as  much  as 
possible  in  all  their  outbuildings,  because  both  are  exceedingly 
scarce  and  relatively  dear  in  the  "West.  This  end  will,  of 
course,  be  beet  reached  by  throwing  as  many  conveniences  as 
possible  wider  one  roof,  and  in  a,  squa/re  form,  or  one  as  nearly 


The  same  plan  also  best  economizes  the  foundation,  which  in 
most  cases  must  be  made  of  bricks  or  stones,  transported  at 
much  cost.  The  people  in  these  stat^  are  also  in  their  period 
of  social  infancy,  and  both  their  means  and  their  tastes  lead 
them  generally  to  desire  to  reach  all  their  ends  in  the  most 
simple   and    direct    way.      Still   they  love   to    see   all  their 
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improvenjents  present  a  neat,  convenient,  firm,  and  substantial 
appearance,  and  inultitudes  are  now  ready  to  incur  all  the 
necessary  expense  for  such  improvements,  coidd  they  only  see 
clearly  how  they  can  reach  the  end. 

2.  Another  end  to  be  reached,  which  is  peculiar  to  these 
states,  is  to  have  free  access  to  and  from  their  outbnildings 
without  passing  through  the  terrible  mud  and  water  which, 
in  prairie  countries,  always  exists  on  ail  the  flat  lands  where 
cattle  and  swine  are  yarded  or  allowed  to  run  in  small  lots. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  only  to  a  roelty  or  gravelly  soil, 
can  form  no  adeq^uate  conception  of  the  inconvenience  of  the 
prairie  mud  throughout  all  the  rainy  seasons  of  the  year. 

3.  Water  is  not  found  in  brooks  and  springs,  but  must 
generally  be  obtained  from  wells  of  from  12  to  100  feet  deep. 
Hence  the  location  of  the  well  becomes  of  far  more  importance 
than  it  otherwise  would,  especially  when  we  consider  that  the 
master  of  the  establishment,  whatever  his  profession,  or  how- 
ever wealthy  he  may  be,  wiD,  in  the  West,  oiten  be  compelled 
to  draw  the  water  himself,  and  many  times  when  he  feels  quite 
unable  to  stand  in  the  cold  searching  winds  long  enough  to 
do  it. 

4.  The  things  to  bo  provided  for  in  the  stable,  are  stalls  for 
from  one  to  four  horses,  and  from  one  to  four  milch  cows, 
though  sheds  are  generally  need  for  the  latter — a  place  for  pigs 
and  fowls — and  room  for  storuig,  temporarily,  hay  and  prov- 
ender for  their  food,  I  say  temporarily,  for  most  of  the  hay 
is  stacked,  and  the  com  "cribbed,"  in  the  fields,  and  it  is 
important  that  the  stable  should  only  hold  enough  of  each  for 
present  use,  as  the  housing  of  all  the  provender  of  a  western 
farm  is,  for  the  ]Dresent  at  least,  out  of  the  question. 
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5,  A  place  for  carriage,  wagon,  tools,  etc.,  is  also  generally 
desired  imder  the  same  roof,  when  convenient. 

We  apprehend  these  several  ends  may  be  well  attained  in 
the  following  maimer,  so  far  as  small  stables  are  wanted,  and 
for  larger  establishments  the  same  principles  may  easily  be 
extended.  Other  little  conveniences  may  also  be  added  to  the 
general  plan  here  suggested,  to  suit  individual  interest  or  taste. 

II.  Plan  of  ptocedmre.  1.  Select  a  location  for  the  stable  as 
dry  and  convenient  as  possible,  and  so  situated  as  to  admit  of  a 
yard  for  stock  on  the  east  side,  and  a  green  grass  surface  or 
lawn  on  the  south  side  of  both  the  stable  and  stock-yard, 
fio  that  the  owner  may  pass  to  either  on  the  green  grass ;  and 
into  which  grass-yard  no  cattle  or  hogs  should  be  allowed  to 
enter,  except  the  former  in  the  harness,  or  the  latter  to  pick  up 
&]len  fruit. 

If  the  ground  is  level,  take  a  shovel,  scraper,  and  plough,  and 
scrape  the  dirt  from  some  remote  point  towards  the  intended 
location  for  the  bam,  making  the  ground  highest  near  the  bam 
or  stable,  and  lowest  in  that  comer  of  the  yard  most  remote 
from  it,  so  that  all  water  will  at  once  settle  into  that  corner  of 
the  yard.  This  will  cost  some  little  labor,  in  locations  where 
the  ground  is  perfectly  level,  but  it  will  be  found  easier  than  to 
wade  in  the  mud  half-leg  deep,  for  half  a  century,  after  horses 
and  cows,  equally  incommoded. 

3.  Dig  a  well  as  indicated  at  ^,  on  the  ground  plan.  Pig. 
103,  and  level  the  earth  taken  from  the  well,  about  the  stable 
ground ;  and  if  this  is  like  most  of  the  earth  10  and  20  feet 
below  the  surface  in  the  West,  if  raised  above  the  general  level, 
it  will  readily  be  trodden  down  so  hard,  that  no  other  floor  will 
be  needed  for  the  carriage  and  wagon  house, 
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3.  The  foimdation  of  the  stable  should  then  be  laid  of  brick 
or  stone,  omitting  it  entirely  in  the  spaces  for  the  wagon  and 


carriage  way.  The  building  can  then  be  most  conveniently 
erected  by  forming  studs  of  oak,  3  inches  by  4,  perpendicularly 
from  the  siU  to  the  plate  or  the  girder,  two  feet  apart,  from 
centre  to  centre. 

A  covering  of  any  kind  of  clapboards  can  then  be  laid  on,  to 
Buit  the  taste  of  the  owner ;  and,  on  the  north  and  west  sid€B,  at 
least,  of  all  the  stalls  for  cattle  and  horses,  the  inside  of  the 
studs  should  be  boarded  up,  and  the  space  filled  with  sawdnst 
or  tan-bark,  or  even  pounded  loam  or  clay,  packed  close 
around  the  studs  between  the  clapboards  without,  and  the 
boards  on  the  inside.  This  will  add  to  the  strength  and 
security  of  the  wall,  especially  where  horses  are  kept,  and  will, 
moreover,  more  than  pay  all  costs,  in  the  comfort  of  the  stable, 
smnmer  and  winter,  and  the  saving  of  food  needM  for  the 
animajs  in  cold  weather.    As  it  is  well  known  now  that  the 
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extra  supply  of  heat  needful  in  the  animal  economy  in  cold 
weather,  if  not  supplied  by  warm  housing,  must  be  supplied  by 
an  extra  consumption  of  food,  with  no  increase  of  flesh  or 
strength,  but  a  great  loss  of  comfort  to  the  exposed  animal, 
this  extra  consumption  of  food,  in  a  few  months,  even  where 
food  is  cheap,  will  more  than  balance  all  that  can  be  saved  by 
withholding  a  few  feet  of  boards,  and  a  few  hom-s'  labor. 

A  door,  a,  should  be  left  in  the  rear  of  the  stalls,  on  the 
north,  both  for  ventilation  in  summer,  and  for  casting  out  the 
manure  and  litter  of  the  stable. 

The  doore  of  the  wagon-house  should  also  be  made  in  four 
parts,  for  the  same  purpose — so  that  the  upper  parts,  1,  3,  Fig, 
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102,  may  be  left  open  for  ventilatioo,  while  the  lower  parte, 
3,  4,  may  be  closed  to  keep  out  fowls,  etc. 

The  floor  of  the  com-crib,  5,  Tig,  103,  and  the  feeding  cribs, 
e,  should  be  on  the  same  level,  about  2  ■  or  3  feet  from  the 
ground,  bo  that  the  pigs  may  at  all  times  have  free  access  under 
the  whole.  This  is  necessary,  not  only  to  give  them  a  con- 
venient shelter,  and  also  to  enable  them  to  pick  up  all  com  that 
may  be  scattered,  bat,  above  all,  to  prevent  rats  from  ac- 
cnmulating  at  these  points,  which  the  pigs  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  whoUy,  prevent,  by  constantly  disturbing  their 
operatioi^,  and  depriving  them  of  their  food, 

The  feeding  crib  itself  may  be  constructed  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  occupant ;  bat  a  simple  long  box  of  good  width,  with 
small  raised  boxes  {e,  e,  in  the  ground  plan),  for  feeding  grain, 
on  one  side  of  each  staU,  will  be  found  convenient. 

The  posts  of  the  irame  should  not  be  less  than  16,  nor  more 
than  20  feet  high.  The  three  windows  in  the  second  floor, 
shown  in  Fig,  102,  are  in  the  hen-room,  and  the  single  window 
above  is  in  the  dove-cote. 

In  one  comer  of  this  grain-box,  salt  and  ashes,  half  and  half, 
wet,  and  mixed  into  a  clay,  should  always  be  kept  standing  for 
the  use  of  the  animal,  especially  the  horse ;  and  where  contar 
^ous  or  epidemic  diseases  are  about,  a  small  quantity  of 
assafcetida,  poimded  fine,  should  be  added.  I  know  this  to  be 
so  virtually  important  to  the  health  of  the  horse,  especially 
where  fed  freely  on  com,  that  my  readers  will  pardon  this  and 
all  similar  irrelevant  allusions,  since  I  am  more  intent  on 
being  truly  useful  to  them,  than  on  the  exhibition  of  strict 
method  in  the  arrangement  of  my  remarks. 

The  front  of  one  stall  should  be  left  open,  so  as  to  admit  of  a 
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;e,  f,  through  from  the  carriage  and  wagon  house  into  the 
stalls.  In  Bome  respects,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  have 
stall  No.  1  open  as  a  passage ;  in  other  respects,  No.  3  or  4 
woTild  be  preferable.  These  stalls  and  feeding  cribs  vriU 
occapj  somewhat  less  than  one  half  of  the  area  of  a  stable  30 
feet  square,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  proprietor — some 
desiring  stalls  only  4  feet  by  10  deep,  others  desiring  5  or  6 
feet  by  from  12  to  15  feet,  crib  included.  4  feet  by  13,  crib 
included,  is,  at  the  West,  a  conimon  size  for  a  single  horse. 

The  partitions  between  the  stalls  should  extend  back  from 
the  front  of  the  crib,  at  least  6  feet,  to  the  rear  of  the  crib, 
and  should  be  formed  of  stout  plank,  at  least  one  inch  thick, 
placed  at  each  end,  between  two  upright  pieces  of  timber 
about  1\  inches  by  5  inches,  and  reaching  from  the  floor  below 
to  the  floor  above,  to  both  of  which  they  should  be  firmly 
secured,  and  pins  or  strong  nails  inserted  thi-oughout  their 
whole  length,  so  as  to  bind  the  whole  partition  firmly  together. 
The  comers  of  these  upright  timbers,  and  of  all  others  around 
which  horses  ever  pass,  should  be  smoothly  rounded  off. 

The  corn-cribs  should  be  elevated,  as  above  described,  and 
should  be  inclosed  tightly  on  all  sides  with  strong  oak  boards, 
so  as  to  exclude  all  rats  and  mice.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
divided  into  apartments  or  boxes  for  various  kinds  of  grain, 
to  suit  the  proprietor.  But  in  the  South  and  West  the  greater 
part  of  it  will  necessarily  be  devoted  to  the  reception  of  Indian 
com  in  the  ear. 

The  well,  w,  should  be  located  in  a  recess  at  some  convenient 
point,  where  the  proprietor  can  in  all  weathers  draw  the  water 
comfortably,  and  carry  it  in  buckets  to  the  stalls,  or  into  the 
front  yard,  or  let  it  run  through  a  spout,  as  at  h,  into  the  trough 
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in  the  yard,  i.  It  is  indiBpensable,  in  the  "West,  to  allow  a  few 
pigs  to  foUow  tlie  larger  stock  in  the  yard,  and  hence  it 
becomee  ecLually  indispensable  to  provide  them  with  water  by 
themselves.  This  is  accomplished  by  placing  the  first  trough, 
i,  for  the  cattle,  so  high  that  the  pigs  cannot  reach  into  it. 
Beyond  this  is  another  trough,  k,  down  on  the  ground,  so  that 
the  water  from  the  former  will  readily  ran  into  the  latter 
when  fiill. 

Still  further  on,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pigs'  trough,  n,  a 
lai^e  round  hole,  I,  should  be  excavated  in  the  ground,  into 
which  all  the  water  from  all  the  troughs  should  ultimately 
settle.  The  bottom  of  this  hole  should  be  paved  with  brickbatB 
set  on  end,  and  the  sides  curbed  with  oak  plank  or  flat  flag- 
stones. In  this  hole  the  pigs  will  wallow,  the  ducks  and  geese 
will  swim,  and  it  will,  in  roost  soils  in  the  West,  soon  become 
almost  as  water-tight,  by  the  action  of  these  animals  upon  the 
soil,  as  an  iron  kettle. 

South  of  the  stable,  also,  at  m,  another  similar  and  smaller 
pool  may  be  prepared  for  the  young  ducklings  and  goslings 
before  they  are  largo  enough  to  encounter  the  danger  of  the 
common  stock-yard;  and  this  pool  can  also  be  supplied  from  a 
Bpout  leading  from  the  well. 

Temporary  pens,  for .  the  few  calves  that  ever  are  stabled  in 
the  West  and  South,  can  be  easily  made  from  some  one  of  the 
emp^  stalls,  as  cows  never  need  to  be  kept  in  the  stable  after 
the  time  of  calving,  in  the  South,  except  in  rare  instances. 
The  same  provision  can  also  be  made  for  young  pigs,  if 
needful. 

A  shed.  Fig.  104,  may  also  be  extended  from  either  of  the 
northern  comers  of  the  stable,  and  also  across  the  east  side  of 
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it,  over  the  -watering  trongh,  if  neceesary,  witli  racks,  etc.,  for 
foddering  "out-doors  stock." 

K  it  is  desirable  to  feed  any  considerable  number  of  cattle 
out  of  doors,  from  stacks  of  fodder  adjacent  to  the  stable,  the 
following  plan  will  be  found  convenient: — ^Extend  an  upright 
rack,  ffl,  the  whole  length,  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  shed,  on 
I3ie  rear  side.  Place  a  crib,  5,  inside,  below  the  rack,  to  catch 
the  scattering  hay  and  fodder.  On  the  outside,  project  the  roof 
of  the  shed,  c,  over  the  back 
plate,  into  which  the  upright 
rack  is  framed,  some  3  or  4 
feet,  in  the  form  of  the  brack- 
eted roof.  Bring  a  slanting 
shelf,  d,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
rack,  rear  side,  backwards  and 
upwards,  to  within  two  feet 
[F^.  iM.  Feeding  sbed.]  of  the  caves  of  the  bracketed 

roof.  A  transverse  section  of  the  shed  or  end  view,  will  then 
present  the  appearance  of  Fig.  104.  The  hay  is  put  in  the 
rack  from  the  outside,  at  e. 

This  slanting  shelf  should  be  hung  on  hinges  at  the  bottom, 
and  divided  into  short  sections,  so  that  it  may  be  swung  down 
and  cleared  when  necessary,  and  fastened  up  with  long  iron 
hasps,  i.  The  stacks  of  hay  or  fodder  should  of  course  be 
arranged  along  tlie  back  part  of  tliis  feeding  shed,  at  a 
convenient  distance ;  and  the  sheds  may  be  of  any  length,  even 
extending  hundreds  of  feet,  if  need  he,  entirely  around  the 
yard.  I'his  mode  of  feeding  accomplishes  two  or  three  de- 
sirable objects.  1.  It  is  economical  and  convenient;  2.  It 
affiards  a  comfortable  shelter  for  the  stock  in  a  mild  climate; 
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3.  It  keeps  the  fodder  dry  in  wet  weather,  while  the  cattle  are 
eating  it.  And  with  a  good  supply  of  such  feeding  sheds,  even 
conetracted  on  the  rudest  p!an,  with  straw  coverings,  a  small 
stable  -will  be  found  sufficient  for  tie  largest  farms. 

Another  convenient  mode  of  oulnioor  feeding  is,  to  build  a 
8C[uare  frame  in  the  middle  of  the  yard,  with  a  rack  all  around 
the  outside,  at  the  bottom,  coarse  enough  to  allow  the  cattle  to 
put  their  heads  through,  between  every  round,  framed  into  the 
upright  sides  of  the  building,  with  a  crib  outside  below,  to 
catch  the  scattering  hay,  and  a  narrow  shed  roof,  covering  the 
crib,  projecting  from  the  aides  of  the  building,  just  above  the 
rack.  The  upper  part  of  the  frame  is  covered  and  shingled 
like  a  barn — suppose  it  to  be  ten  feet  square.  It  is  then 
entirely  ffiled  with  hay ;  and  the  cattle,  reaching  in  about  4  feet 
on  all  sides,  can  eat  the  hay  out  without  any  feeding,  He 
central  parts  wUi  then  fall  over  within  their  reach,  so  that 
several  tons  of  hay  are  thus  consumed  without  trouble,  and 
with  comparatively  little  waste  for  the  West ;  and  then  the 
whole  crib  is  replenished  again  from  the  stacks  in  the  field. 

These  hints,  it  is  hoped,  will  suggest  modes  of  disposing  of 
all  the  needful  stock  of  the  larger  kind  about  any  ordinary 
country  house,  even  in  the  West,  except  the  hogs — and  they 
are  in  some  regions  so  numerous,  and  so  peculiarly  '■'■sm 
generis"  that,  aside  from  the  few  smaller  ones  around  the 
ftmn-yard,  I  must  devote  a  section  exclusively  to  their  ben- 
efit. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  many  districts  of  the  United 
States  large  bams  are  built,  fiu:nishing  every  convenience  for 
housing  and  feeding  all  kinds  of  stock.  But,  perhaps  my 
readers   are  not   equally  weD.  aware,  that  over  vastly  larger 
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portions,  this  is  not  true,  and  never  can  be  true,  in  our  day; 
and  the  operations  of  stock  raising  are  conducted  on  bo  large  a 
scale,  that  even  the  cheap  and  rough  expedients  to  which  I 
liave  adverted  cannot,  in  practice,  at  present,  he  universally 
applied.  In  other  places  they  can  he,  and  have  heen,  and  if 
known,  would  be,  to  a  still  greater  extent;  and  as  it  is  nay 
d^ire  to  he  useful  to  all  classes,  I  hope  these  hints  may  prove 
serviceable  to  many  beginners  in  the  new  country. 

I  pass,  then,  to  the  provision  for  the  smaller  animals  in  the 
above  plan  for  a  stable.  Every  householder  knows  the  value 
of  good  fresh  eggs,  and  an  abundance  of  good  fat  poultry,  the 
year  round.  But  few  know  how  to  obtain  them  without 
having  them  cost  twice  as  much  as  they  are  worth.  A  hen  is 
much  like  a  firebrand — a  fine  thing  in  the  right  place,  hut  the 
worst  of  all  things  in  the  wrong  place.  Like  the  harpies  of 
old,  they  are  sure  to  defile  all  they  do  not  destroy.  But  with 
proper  conveniences  for  managing  them,  they  are  among  the 
most  agreeable,  profitable,  and  useful  objects  in  country  life. 
To  children,  especially,  fowls  are  objects  of  exceeding  interest, 
and  form  an  almost  necessary  part  of  the  means  of  developing 
the  moral  and  industrial  energies  of  a  country  household.  See 
that  little  feUow  toppling  along  with  his  cap  full  of  eggs  for 
"Mamma,"  or  patting  his  favorite  chicken  on  the  back. 
There  'is  a  whole  "  California"  in  that  little  feUow's  heart — 
shining  out  through  his  eyes,  and  evinced  in  every  motion  of 
his  little  body.  He  who  will  educate  a  boy  in  the  country 
without  a  "  chicken,"  is  already  a  semi -barbarian ;  and  he  who 
leaves  his  chickens  to  make  a  hen-roost  of  all  things  sacred  and 
pro&ne,  visible  and  invisible,  is  still  worse ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the    good  housewife's    flower-patch    in   the  garden,   the  very 
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mention  of  which  excites  no  small  fear  of  a  shower  of  oven- 
hrooms  and  bricbhats,  while  the  whole  welkin  rings  again  with 
the  discordant  "  shew-there  I  shew-there !" 

How,  then,  shall  we  dispose  of  companions  at  once  so  vex- 
atious and  so  indispensable  ? 

We  will  make  an  entrance  from  both  yards  ai  n  n,  I'ig. 
103,  into  an  area,  partitioned  off  from  the  cora-crib  and  the 
weU,  about  6  feet  by  10.  Let  a  part  of  this  be  occupied  with 
stairs,  ascending  into  the  loft  above,  fixim  the  w^t  towards  the 
east.  Under  these  stairs,  and  ahout  this  cntranco-way,  should 
be  boxes,  in  which  quite  young  chickens  may  be  brooded  over 
night,  secure  from  rats  and  other  vermin.  Tlie  stairway 
should  open  into  a  space  in  the  second-story  loft,  Fig.  105, 
about  8  feet  wide,  as  in  the  entry  below  stairs,  Jnto  this  room 
three  lai^e  glass  windows, 
a,  h,  c,  should  open,  facing 
the  south,  and  two  doors  at 
[Fig.  105.  Hen-Hoo^  h,  second  sb>rj-.]  either  end,  3  feet  by  6,  g,  d, 

should,  on  the  prairies,  open  outward,  so  as  to  be  fastened  halt" 
way  open  to  catch  the  southern  prairie  breeze  in  hot  weather, 
at  which  time  the  glass  windows  should  also  be  opened,  or 
taken  wholly  out  and  laid  by.  The  outside  studs  should  here 
be  boarded  up,  inside  and  out,  and  filled  with  saw-dust  or 
tan-bark,  or  clay,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stables,  and  the  rear 
partition  made  impervious  to  rats  or  mice.  At  each  comer  a 
partition  of  lath  should  inclose  cages,  into  which  hens  inclined 
to  set  at  improper  times,  may  be  thrown  and  fed.  Near  these, 
on  one  side,  a  box  always  filled  with  sMid,  lime,  and  ashes,  for 
the  fowls  to  wallow  iu,  and  on  the  other  side,  a  box  filled  mth 
grain,  both  shielded  with  a  cover  from  the  droppings  of  the 
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roost  aljove.  Between  ttese,  toxes  should  be  made  for  the 
hens  to  lay  in,  e,  and  set  in,  /,  with  the  entrance  for  the  hen  oa 
the  rear  side,  and  a  place  to  take  the  eggs  from  the  front. 
Plenty  of  gravel  and  pounded  bonea  (with  an  occasional  meal 
of  meat  in  winter)  should  be  given  them  at  all  times,  and  a 
supply  of  the  former  should  be  tept  in  the  boxes  1,  2.  Over- 
head, the  rooata  should  be  constructed  of  rough  poles,  1  or  3 
inches  in  diameter,  vtith,  the  hark  on.  A  few  mOTable  covers, 
made  of  lath,  under  which  a  hen  can  occasionally  be  put,  wiU 
be  found  convenient.  Wire  gratings  at  windows  and  deal's 
should  be  apphed,  as  far  as  is  found  necessary,  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  glass,  or  to  keep  out  intruders  when  the  whole 
is  open;  and  a  proper  railing  to  keep  children  from  falhng 
from  the  side  windows,  from  one  of  which  the  litter  of  the 
coop  can  be  thrown  directly  into  the  stock-yard  below. 

Thus  provided,  the  hens  should  never  be  allowed  to  enter 
any  other  part  of  the  stable,  and  &ey  will  soon  find  their 
quarters  cool  in  summer;  and  as  the  hay-mow  is  at  their  backs 
in  winter  (the  rest  of  this  story  being  filled  with  hay),  and  the 
warm  sun  shines  into  their  apartment  in  front,  they  will 
continue  to  lay  (if  supplied  with  meat  occasionally)  all  winter. 
Indeed,  they  will  be  so  thoroughly  protected  by  the  hay  from 
the  cold,  that  they  will  hardly  know  when  winter  comes. 

And  with  good  }isd^es,  which  may  be  grown  in  from  3  to  5 
years,  they  can  be  restrainea  entfrely  either  to  the  front  or 
back  yard,  at  the  option  of  tne  proprietor,  by  opening  tlie  door 
leading  from  the  one  or  the  other  to  the  hen-loft. 

In  the  garret  lott,  over  the  hens,  there  should  be  a  place  for 
doves.  Some  two  or  three  or  more  holes  may  be  cut,  as  at  e 
(see  elevation,  Fig.   102),   through  which  the   doves   enter   a 
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room  of  the  same  size  with  the  hen-loft.  On  the  rear  side  ol 
their  room,  hoxes  or  shelves,  more  or  less  in  number,  should  be 
fitted  up  for  the  doves  to  lay  in ;  and  an  inside  blind  should 
clcee  the  window,  and  shut  out  the  light,  whenever  it  is 
desirable,  as  doves  are  fond  of  a  dark  place  for  brooding.  I 
once  saw  nearly  300  doves  in  such  a  room,  with  no  boxes 
whatever  for  laying,  but  each  dove  selected  a  place  for  herself 
on  the  bare  floor,  and  it  was  difficult  and  inconvenient  passing 
over  the  floor  without  treading  upon  the  young  or  the  eggs — 
hence  shelves  would  be  preferable. 

Of  course,  the  bay  is  put  into  all  such  small  stables  by 
means  of  windows,  opening  fi-om  the  outside,  on  one  or  more  of 
the  sides  of  the  stable, 

A  small  stable,  about  30  by  23  feet,  wonld  furnish  all  these 
conveniences  (Fig.  106),  so  far  as  necessary,  to  professional 
men  and  gentlemen  near  towns ;  while  one  30  feet  square,  with 
proper  sheds  for  out-door  feeding,  would  accommodate  the 
great  majority  of  small  farms — at  least,  far  better  than  they  are 
now  accommodated — with  such  variations  as  will  readily  occur 
to  all,  as  respects  locality,*  division  of  stalls,  etc.,  etc. 

In  I'ig.  106,  the  pigs  should  be  allowed  to  pass  under  the  hen 
loft,  feeding-crib,  and  com-erib  at  the  same  time. 

The  cost  of  my  stable,  30  feet  squai-ej  would  not,  in  Illinois, 
be  more  than  from  $100  to  $300,  built  in  the  plainest  manner; 
and  not  more  than  from  $300  to  $600,  built  in  the  best  mode, 
and  painted  white  or  any  other  color  preferred. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  trees  and  evergreens.     In  some 


•  It  may  not  be  needless  to  remark,  that  wWa  more  convenient,  the  at 
be  made  to  front  the  east,  with  the  stock-jard  on  the  north  or  south  aide,  o 
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places  in  tho  "Western  States,  the  latter  cannot  be  had. 
Wherever  it  is  poseiUe,  they  shoiild  be  set,  at  once,  along  the 
north  side  of  the  stable-yard.    Elms,  the  finest  of  shade  trees, 

Imay  be  procured  anywhere,  and   a 
row,  ten  feet  apart,  should  be  set,  at 
once,  on  the  south  side,  as  they  ■will, 
I   (jamage   X  '        -  in  a  few  years,  add   immensely    to 

I  H  J  the  comfort,  and  beauty,  and  value  af 

I  p^;|||i||j|i||i     the  premises.    The  plums  and  other 

[Fig.  106.    PlanofaamaUerSlable.J    SmOOtTl^Mtltied  JrmtS  sllOVld    alsO    be 

set  in  the  front  yard,  as  it  is  the  only  place  where  they  can  be 
saved  from  the  ciu'cuho ;  and,  probably,  if  the  ground  is  Buit- 
able,  the  peai'-trees  would  be  better  here  than  anywhere  else. 

A  fince  of  evergreen  trees,  placed  from  4  to  6  feet  apart, 
should  he  planted  to  form  a  screen,  8,  on  the  north,  or  outside 
the  yard  fence;  and  Norway  spruces  or  hemloeis  should  be 
planted  round  the  south  yard.  This  should,  to  make  it  com- 
plete, he  hedged  round  with  the  Osage  orange,  so  that  the 
fowls  may  be  confined  within  the  hounds  of  the  south  yard. 
This  yard  should  contain  an  acre  or  more,  and  here  the  pluma, 
peaches,  and  other  stone  fruits  should  he  planted,  to  secure 
them  against  the  attacks  of  insects. 

If  the  yard  is  a  large  one,  it  will  he  proper  to  commence  the 
ploughing  and  scraping  the  dirt  from  the  centre,  scraping  each 
way,  so  as  to  have  the  outside  of  the  yard,  all  around,  higher 
than  the  centre.  But,  in  many  places,  where  the  ground  is 
undulating,  and  where  the  manure  is  not  wanted  on  the  soil,  a 
location  can  be  easily  selected,  in  which  the  water  wdl 
naturally  run  from  the  ham,  without  any  grading,  and  carry  a 
great  portion  of  the  manure  with  it.  Doubtless,  these  sugges- 
16 
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tions  will  appear  singular  and  needless  to  two  classes  of  readers 
— those  who  know  notliing  of  western  mud,  and  those  who  are 
already  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  they  scarcely  regard  it  as  an 
jnconveTiience. 

A  singular  and  characteristic  hyperbole  may  aid  the 
conceptions  of  the  former  class. — A  stage-driver  across  one  of 
these  flat  prairies  once  told  a  friend  of  the  writer,  that  he  had 
driven  a  pair  of  moles  seven  years  on,  that  route,  "  and  never 
saw  any  thing  of  them  hut  their  ears."  This  stage-driver 
would  probably  feel  no  necessity  of  graxMmg  around  a  stable  on 
any  tolerably  dry  ground  whatever.  It  .'s  true,  that  an 
undrained  puddle  of  water  in  the  centre  of  a  yard  is  objection- 
able ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  it  is  better  than  the  same  puddle 
spread  over  the  whole  of  it — and  fermers,  as  weU  as  voters,  are 
often  compelled  to  "  a  choice  of  evils." 

We  have  now  suggested  modes  of  disposing  of  all  the 
animals  commonly  retained  about  a  country  residence,  except 
"His  Majesty,  Monsieur  Sus,"  whom  a  quaint  old  writer 
pronotmces  "the  only  gentleman  in  England,  because  he  does 
nothing  but  eat,  drink,  and  sleep." 

But  in  the  West,  where  from  one  hundred  to  one  thousand 
hogs  are  frequently  seen  about  a  single  farm-house,  they  form 
an  aristocracy  of  the  most  exacting  and  relentless  order;  and 
to  meet  their  exorbitant  demands  is  not  so  easy  as  at  first  might 
be  imagined — ^for,  like  many  other  aristocracies,  they  are  at 
once  prodigal,  wasteful,  insolent,  and  intolerable — while,  unlike 
some  others,  they  are  averse  to  wearing  jewels,  and  it  is  difS- 
cnlt,  where  great  numbers  are  kept,  either  to  get  them  into  their 
noses,  or  to  keep  them  there.  When  they  are  allowed,  however, 
to  "  follow  cattle,"  as  it  is  called,  they  can  be  easily  disposed  of 
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with  eeonomy  and  profit;  but  where  they  are  allowed  the 
"fee  simple"  of  the  soil,  and  fattened  by  themselres  for  tlieir 
own  sake,  to  provide  for  them  without  -waste  of  food  or  labor, 
or  of  both,  is  not  so  easy ;  as  it  would  be  found  quite  a  losing 
business  to  build  a  plank  or  flagstone  pen  for  each  of  these 
gentry,  and  feed  him  with  boiled  mush  and  milk,  in  a  clean 
trough,  three  times  per  day,  for  two  cents  per  pound,  neat 
weight ;  and  it  is  scarcely  better  to  throw  cart-loads  of  com  in 
the  ear,  into  a  yard  where  the  mud  is  two  feet  deep,  and  leave 
them  to  pick  it  out  if  they  can — as  is  now  often  done. 

In  the  hope  of  providing  a  practical  remedy  for  these 
difEculties,  we  will  suggest  a  plan  for  a  "self-feeding  com- 
crib,"  which  we  trust  will  be  found  a  great  saving  of  labor,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  will  greatly  diminish  the  expense  of 
fattening  this  kind  of  stock,  and  proportionally  increase  the 
comfort  of   the  proprietor,   and   the  general  neatness   of   his 


"We  will  suppose  two  yarda  of  suitable  size,  one  for  lean  and 
the  other  for  fat  hogs,  side  by  side.  On  the  dividing  line  of 
these  yards  erect  the  corn-crib,  in  the  following  manner; 

We  will  suppose  the  crib  to  be  16  feet  square  and  10  feet 
bigh;  this  will  hold  over  one  thousand  busbels  of  com  in  the 
ear,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  the  smallest  class  of  fanners, 
and  others  can  enlarge  the  plan  at  their  pleasure. 

In  the  first  place,  erect  the  foundations  of  the  building  of  stone, 
brick,  or  upon  a  strong  wooden  frame,  so  high  that  the  largest 
swine  can  pass  freely  under  ifc  at  aU  points,  thus  making  a 
lower  story  of  the  crib,  some  3  feet  high,  into  which  the  hogs, 
at  all  tun^,  have  free  access.  It  would  be  well  fo  have  the 
northwest  and  east  sides  of  this  lower  story  closed  tight,  and 
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the  south  side  alone  left  open;  and,  perhaps,  a  s-wing  door  on 
the  north  side,  also,  for  the  purpose  of  raking  out  cobs,  litter, 
etc.,  as  here  the  hogs  eat  all  their  ei>rn — for  we  aro  now 
spealdng  of  those  vast  regions  of  country  where  they  are 
fattened  on  nothing  hut  com.  Let  a  floor  be  made,  either  of 
oak  plank  or  of  hard  clay,  under  this  feeding-room; — and  in  the 
centre,  at  least,  it  should  be  of  plank — for  reasons  to  be 
explained.  This  foundation,  then,  being  made  sufficiently 
high,  and  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  com  in  the 
crib  above,  erect  a  plain  building  thereon,  of  scantling  and 
boards,  in  the  common  way,  16  feet  square  and  ten  feet  high. 
Let  it  be  partitioned  in  the  centre  into  two  equal  parts  with 
studs,  lathed  up  on  each  side,  coarsely,  with  common  lath. 
This  is  for  two  reasons — ^first,  to  enable  the  air  to  circulate 
more  freely  through  the  centre  of  the  com,  and  prevent  it  from 
heating,  as  it  sometimes  wiU  do,  when  in  piles  more  than  10  or 
13  feet  square;  and,  second,  to  enable  the  proprietor  at  all  times 
to  keep  his  old  com,  if  he  pleases,  separate  from  his  new  crop. 

Lay  a  tight,  strong  floor  under  this  second  story,  covering 
the  whole  area,  except  a  space  8  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide  in 
the  centre,  that  is,  1  foot  each  side  of  the  centre  partition,  and 
8  feet  long.  From  the  outside  of  this  hole,  on  either  side,  a 
common  feeding-rack,  with  the  rounds  or  standards  four  inches 
apart,  is  extended  downwards  the  whole  length  of  the  story 
below,  and  meeting  at  the  bottom  in  the  same  timber  laid  on 
that  floor  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  accompanying  plan,  Fig.  107  represents  the  plan  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  second  floor,  or  floor  under  the  com, 
with  the  orifices,  a  a,  each  side  of  the  lathed  partition,  J  J, 
each  1  foot  by  8  feet. 
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[Fig.  108.    8i 

Hie  com  that 


Fig.  108 
end  view  of  the  racks, 
extending  downwards  from 
tiie  orifice  in  the  floor  each 
side,  and  the  whole  length 
of  the  same  to  the  floor  or 
partial  floor  beneath  where 
the  swine  feed. 

In  this,  a,  i,  is  the  apper 

floor,  with  the  sleepers  or 

joists,  e,  c,  c,  beneath;  and 

and  about  three  wide,  extend- 


The  lower  floor  is 
shown  at  e,  e;  the 
scantling  pinned  upon 
the  upper  side,  to  form 
a  sort    of   trough    for 


Ihe  Feeding^rili  b 

through  the  rack,  at  _/j  g;  h,  is  the  centre- 
piece, firmly  secured,  in  which  the  posts  of  the  rack  or  the 
standards  are  framed,  or  inserted  in  auger-holes. 

Kow,  when  the  com  is  thrown  into  the  crib  above,  in  the 
common  way,  in  the  West,  it  settles  through  the  hole,  a,  a,  Fig. 
107,  in  the  floor,  and  fills  the  rack,  d,  d,  Fig.  108,  beneath,  and 
the  swine,  with  their  noses,  pidl  it  down  upon  the  floor,  e,  e,  and 
then  eat  it  as  they  want  it,  a«cording  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  of  keeping  com  at  all  times  before  them. 
When  the   com  is   thrown  into  a  crib,   a  board,*  sliding 


A.  still  better  plan  is  suggested  od  the  neit  page. 
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upon  rollers,  should  cover  eacli  orifice,  «,  a,  wliicli  may  be 
drawn  out,  and  the  com  let  down  from  either  side,  whenever  it 
is  wanted. 

Slide-boards,  8  feet  long  and  6  inches  wide,  should  also  be 
laid  on  the  outside  of  the  racks  below,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  the  same,  and  so  that  any  one  of  them  can  be  slipped 
out  and  removed  at  pleasure,  without  distiu'biiig  the  rest.  These 
should  all  be  closed  at  the  outset,  and  when  the  swine  are  first 
let  into  the  feeder,  in  a  lean  and  hungry  state,  only  the  bottom 
board  should  be  removed.  This  will  leave  a  row  of  orifices  4 
inches  by  6,  along  the  whole  bottom  of  the  rack,  each  aide,  out 
of  which  U<m  hogs  will  readily  pick  all  the  com  they  will  need ; 
and  as  they  become  more  fat  and  lasy,  a  second  ehde-board 
should  be  removed,  leaving  the  orifices  4  inches  by  12 ;  and, 
finally,  if  need  be,  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  until  at  last 
the  com  runs  freely  down  into  the  feeding-trough  with  little  or 
no  effort  of  the  ewine.  In  one  comer,  also,  of  this  lower  story, 
a  strong  box  should  at  all  times  stand  open,  containing  a 
mixture  of  salt  and  ashes,  half  and  half,  wet  into  a  paste,  and 
one  pound  of  brimstone  to  each  half  peck  of  salt,  to  wliich  the 
hogs  should  always  have  free  access ;  and  in  another  comer  a 
similar  box  should  always  be  kept  fuU  of  common  charcoal,  or, 
if  that  is  not  to  be  had,  stone  coal,  as  free  access  to  these  arti- 
cles is  as  necessary  to  the  sound  health  of  these  gentry,  when 
fed  on  com,  as  pills  and  cordials  are  to  other  epicures.  And 
if  kept  constantly  by  them,  they  will  make  you  no  further 
charges  for  physician's  fees,  as  a  hog  always  prefers  to  doctor 
himself  rather  than  trouble  his  friends  to  do  it  for  him, 
provided  always  he  can  get  at  the  medicine;  and  his  whole 
Materia  Medica  is  exhibited  above — except  a  teaspoonful  of 
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arsenic,  in  rare  instances,  as  a  tonic,  and  the  occasional  use  of 
a  cob  aliout  the  fore  legs,  as  a  flesli-tmeli,  for  the  necessity  of 
each  of  which,  the  above  am  preventives,  if  not  substitutes. 

This  building  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  division  line, 
between  the  fat  and  lean  swine,  for  this  purpose.  "Whenever 
the  fat  swine  become  dainty,  and  do  not  eat  all  the  ci-jn  up 
clean  which  they  pull  down,  it  will  be  needful  to  shut  them  off 
from  the  rack  for  a  day  or  two  with  the  slide-boards,  and  then 
to  shut  them  out  of  the  feeding-room  altogether,  and  let  the 
lean  hogs  in  to  clean  up  the  litter  after  them,  when  all  which 
they  leave  may,  without  waste,  be  raked  into  the  yard ;  and 
thus  the  feeding-room  is  cleared  out  for  a  new  start  with  the 
fet  hogs  again. 

The  cost  of  such  a  crib,  holding  about  one  thousand  bushels 
of  com,  would  in  most  places  be  only  from  50  to  100  dollars, 
built  in  a  firm,  substantial  manner.  It  will  be  found  sufficient 
for  the  annual  feeding  of  from  fifry  to  one  hundred  hogs,  and 
any  practical  judge  will  at  once  see  that  it  wiU  save  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  labor,  and  one-fourth  of  the  feed  utterly 
wasted  in  the  more  common  modes  of  feeding,  especially  in  wet 


^  But  there  is  another  part  of  this  crib  which  may  easily  be 
attached  at  small  expense,  and  will  make  a  still  gi'eater  saving 
of  food  wherever  it  can  be.  I  refer  to  the  apparatus,  C,  X>, 
Fig.  107,  for  steaming  the  com  in  the  ear. 

First  run  a  strong  stud  partition  around  an  area  of  the  crib, 
4  feet  square,  C,  D,  Fig.  107,  and  let  this  stud  partition  extend 
to  the  top  of  the  crib,  10  feet  or  more.  Nail  strong  boards, 
well  fitted,  upon  each  side  of  this  stud  partition,  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  fill  the  interstices,  *,  between  the  boards  and  the 
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Btuds  with  dry  clay  pounded  tight,  as  the  boards  are  laid  on 
from  bottom  to  top.    This  is  the  steam-tat  for  the  com. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  steam-vat  place  a  large  barrel  or  hogs- 
head, or  a  water-tight  box,  E,  and  insert  into  this  barrel  or 
box  a  sheet-iron  or  copper  pipe,  or  tube,  8  inches  in  diameter 
(water-tight),  closed  at  the  further  end,  and  opening  outwards 
through  the  box  or  barrel,  and  also  through  the  wall  of  the 
building  at  G,  This  pipe  lies  in  the  barrel  or  box  in  the  same 
way  that  a  fire-flue  lies  in  a  steam-boiler,  so  that  the  water 
wholly  surrounds  it  inside  of  the  box  or  barrel,  while  it  opens 
outwardly,  so  that  at  c,  the  fuel  and  fire  can  be  placed  in  the 
tube  or  fire-flue.  The  interstice  between  this  barrel  or  box 
(which  is  the  boiler)  and  the  sides  of  the  steam-vat  described 
above  should  be  filled  up  also  with  pounded  clay  to  the  level  of 
the  top  of  the  boiler,  over  which  there  should  be  a  cover  with 
holes  to  admit  the  free  passage  of  the  steam  upwards,  and  stUl 
to  keep  all  the  ears  of  com  from  falling  into  the  water  vessel, 
which  is  open  at  the  top.  A  pipe  should  also  run  from  the 
further  end  of  the  fire-flue  upwards  (3^  inches  in  diameter)  to 
carry  off  the  smoke  and  create  a  brisk  draught  within,  and  a 
tight  sheelr-iron  cover  should  also  be  made  to  stop  the  orifice  of 
the  fire-flue  at  G,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  may  be  needed ;  and  a 
spout  or  pipe  should  lead  from  some  convenient  place  to  pour 
water  into  the  boiler  when  empty. 

On  the  level  of  the  board  or  cover  over  the  boiler  on  the 
inside  of  the  building  at  I",  there  should  be  a  hole  left  in  the 
wall  of  the  steam-vat,  sufSeiently  large  when  open  to  allow  all 
the  com  to  slide  out  of  the  steam-vat,  either  upon  the  floor  of 
the  crib,  or  down  into  the  feeding-racks,  at  the  option  of  the 
proprietor,  and  the  top  of  the  steam-vat  should  be  covered  tight, 
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t  an  orifice  for  shoTeUing  in  the  com,  to  wHch  also  a  tight 
r  should  be  fitted. 

ThuB  prepared,  the  operator  drives  a  load  of  com  alongside 
of  the  crih,  and  shovels  it  into  the  steam-vat  tlirough  the  orifice 
at  top ;  or,  if  he  pleases,  shovels  in  dry  com  in  the  same  way 
from  the  adjoining  crib,  A  vat  of  this  size  wiU  steam  about  30 
bushels  in  the  ear  at  once.  The  boiler  below  has  been  previously 
filled  with  water,  and  the  hopper  above,  through  which  the  com 
is  shovelled  in,  is  now  made  tight  with  a  stopper,  old  clothes, 
straw,  &c.,  so  that  no  steam  can  pass  out  at  any  point  whatever. 

The  fire  is  now  kindled  in  the  sheet-iron  or  copper  (T  use 
copper)  firs-flue  below.  As  this  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
water,  the  whole  heat  goes  directly  into  the  water,  and  no  part 
of  it  is  lost;  and,  as  tlie  water  is  in  a  wooden  vessel  which  is 
itself  surrounded  by  dried  clay  some  one  or  two  feet  thick  in 
most  places,  no  part  of  the  heat  escapes  by  radiation.  The 
steam  rises  from  the  water,  passes  through  the  holes  in  the 
board  or  cover  over  the  boiler,  ascends  through  the  whole  mass 
of  ears  of  com  above,  condenses  upon  them,  and  runs  back 
into  the  boiler,  or  is  absorbed  by  the  grain :  the  com  swells, 
rises,  and  the  steam-vat,  which  at  first  was  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  or  half  fiiU,  becomes  filled  with  the  swollen  com, 

"When  it  is  sufficiently  steamed,  the  operator  opens  tlie  orifice, 
inside  the  building,  just  above  the  boiler,  and  lets  the  whole 
mass  slide  down  upon  the  floor  of  the  crib,  or  into  the  rack,  as 
he  chooses. 

It  will  generally  be  best  to  let  it  slide  upon  the  floor,  and 
He  three  or  four  days  (before  shovelling  it  into  the  rack),  and 
get  sour,  as  it  is  found  that  soured  food  will  make  more  pork 
than,  sweet  food. 
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The  labor  of  steaming  on  this  plan  is  Email,  even  much  less 
than  the  labor  of  feeding  dry  com  in  the  common  way.  The 
expense  of  fuel  is  but  a  mere  trifle,  as  any  one  will  be  snrprised 
to  see  how  small  a  quantity  of  dry  wood  will  keep  two  or  three 
barrels  of  water  boiling  twenty-four  hours,  when  all  the  heat  ia 
thus  forced  to  pass  through  the  water:  a  barrel  of  water  wiU 
answer  all  purposes,  if  care  is  taken  to  keep  it  filled  from  time 
to  time,  as  it  boils  away.  In  cold  weather  it  may  be  expedient 
to  leave  the  corn  in  the  steamer,  and  heat  it  up  every  morning 
before  feeding,  in  which  case,  a  follower  (covered  with  old  rags 
or  straw)  to  settle  down  on  the  com,  as  fast  as  the  com  sinks, 
would  be  advisable,*  so  as  to  prevent  the  steam  from  rising 
higher  than  the  surface  of  the  com. 

It  may  also  be  desirable  to  feed  occasionfdly  with  dry,  old 
com,  and  then  again  with  dry,  new  com,  as  a  change.  To 
render  this  mora  convenient,  it  would  be  best  to  spread  the 
dividing  partition  outwards,  by  setting  two  rows  of  studs  outside 
of  the  orifice,  a,  a,  on  each  side  thereof — instead  of  one  row  in 
the  centre — and  then  laying  locee  boards  against  the  outside 
of  the  studs  as  the  com  is  thrown  in,  so  that  when  fall,  the 
boards  could  be  puUed  out  fix>m  the  top,  and  allow  the  com  to 
slide  in  from  either  side;  or  since,  in  this  case,  the  orifice,  a,  a, 
would  be  extended  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  crib  in  the  fonn 
of  an  open  spout,  one  foot  or  more  wide,  by  8  feet  long,  the 
com  could  be  shovelled  into  the  racks  frojn   either  side  at 


een,  5  or  10  bushela  of  com  may  be  let  out  every 
momiiig  at  the  bottom,  and  as  much  more  put  in  dry  at  the  top,  and  partially  cooked 
each  momjiig.  But  ia  this  case,  of  course,  the  followers  mast  be  made  of  strips  of 
board  which  cao  bo  taken  out  sX  the  orifice  over  the  boiler. 
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option,  and  the  swine  fed  with  new  or  old  com,  wet  or  dry,  at 
the  will  of  the  proprietor;  while  the  sAf-fe^dmg  capacity  of 
the  crib  would  he  fully  restored  by  the  removal  of  the  boards 
on  either  aide,  outside  of  the  studs  ae  above  named,  with  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  stop  the  current  again  at  pleasure, 
which,  in  the  first  arrangement,  could  not  be  so  easily  done. 
The  extra  expense  of  thus  continuing  the  orifice  upward  in  the 
form  of  a  spout  would  be  but  a  trifle,  the  diminution  of  the 
capacity  of  the  crib  but  small,  and  all  purposes  of  ventilation 
would  be  equally  well,  if  not  better  answered. 

But  these  hints,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  sufficient  to:  enable  any 
man  to  construct  a  crib,  either  with  or  without  a  boiler  and 
steamer,  with  such  variations  as  the  taste  and  interest  of  each 
may  induce  him  to  adopt. 

We  will  now  make  a  few  remarks  about  the  sleeping 
apartments  of  swine,  and  we  have  done. 

It  is  well  known  that  thousands  of  these  animals  perish  in  the 
West,  by  "  piling-on-to-one-another,"  as  it  is  called,  in  their  nesta 
in  cold  weather.  The  writer  knew  one  farmer  who  Itwt  fifty 
in  a  single  night  in  this  way ;  and,  during  this  past  cold  winter, 
thousands  have  perished  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Now, 
however  commodious  and  elegant  a  gentleman's  house  may  be, 
if  he  is  a  humane  man,  he  cannot  feel  very  comfortably,  if 
compelled  night  after  night  to  listen  to  the  hideous  and  mournful 
complaints  of  his  own  or  his  neighbor's  domestic  animals, 
which  he  knows  are  perishing  by  scores,  either  by  cold  from 
without,  or  by  suffocation  and  strangulation  beneath  the  dense, 
struggling  masses  of  living  flesh  piled  upon  them.  A  single  pig 
in  the  fence  on  a  warm  summer  day  is  bad  enough,  but  several 
hundred  hogs,  of  all  ages  and  siz^,  struggling  and  squealing, 
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and  growling  on  a  cold  -winter  night  for  beat  and  life,  in  one 
solid  mass  of  commingled  life  and  death,  is  truly  abominahle ; 
a  most  unendurable  nuisance  to  a  whole  neighborhood,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  cruelty  or  the  loss  incurred.  This  needless 
Buffering  and  waste  may  easQy  be  prevented. 

Let  the  farmer  construct  a  rough  shed  of  boards,  ot  rails  and 
straw,  or  -whatever  is  at  hand,  of  sufBcient  size  to  contain  all  his 
swine  lying  side  by  side ;  let  this  be  divided  into  apartments, 
side  and  side,  not  to  exceed  10  feet  squai'e. 

Leave  the    entrance    shed, 

open    to    the    south,   and 

up  A  and  C.    Make  A 

the  tightest  and  warmest  place, 

[Fig.  109.  Plan  of  p™.]  j^^   jgave   Openings   at  e,  e, 

only  large  enough  for  the  smaUest  size  of  hogs  to  pass  through. 

Then  leave   the  openings   o,  o,  into  C,  large   enough   for  the 

middU-dsed  hogs  to  pass  through. 

CaJI  all  the  small^t  into  A,  and  then  feed  them  until  they 
become  wonted  to  it,  and  give  them  a  good  warm  place,  and  at 
first  a  warm  bed.  Call  the  next  size  into  pen  0,  as  many  as  can 
get  in,  and  make  these  quite  as  tolerable,  but  not  as  good  nor  as 
■warm  as  those  of  A.  They  will  soon  become  wonted  to  their 
place,  so  that  when  all  are  out  in  the  yard  together,  the  smallest 
will  seek  the  pen  A,  because  it  is  the  warmest,  and  they  can 
get  into  it.  The  next  size  vdll  seek  their  pen,  C,  because  it  is 
the  best  place  they  know :  and  swine  will  always  make  them- 
selves at  home  in  the  best  place  they  can  get.  The  largest  size 
will  remain  in  B,  of  necessity,  where  they,  from  age  and 
hardihood,  will  be  sufficiently  comfortable. 

In  this  way  a  hundred  and  fifty  hogs  may  be  kept  in  one 
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yard  wifii  perfect  safety,  and  of  all  sizes,  since  tlie  older  cannot 
overlay  and  crush  the  younger  and  feebler,  as  woidd  happen,  if 
even  fifty  of  all  sizes  were  allowed  to  run  together.  To  those 
■who  have,  or  who  can  afford  more  expensive  provisions  than 
the  above,  no  suggestions  as  regards  their  stracture  will  be 
needed.  To  others,  we  trust  the  above  hints  and  outline  of  a 
"  siflmg  sTied"  may  prove  useful,  through  which  their  hogs  can 
be  daily  "  riddled"  according  to  size,  eveiy  cold  night. 
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SECTION"  IX. 
WHAT  A  COUNTRY  HOUSE  OR  VILLA  SHOULD  BE. 

In  our  republic  there  are  neither  the  castles  of  feudal  harons 
nor  the  palaces  of  princes.  The  President's  dwelling  is  only 
called  "the  "White  House."  That  home  in  the  country  which 
is  something  heyond  a  cottage  or  a  fann-houae,  rises  but  to 
the  dignity  of  a  villa  or  mansion.  And  this  word  ■viUa — the 
same  in  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English,  signifies  only  "  a 
country  house  or  abode ;"  or,  according  to  others,  "  a  niral  or 
country  seat" — as  milage  means  a  small  collection  of  houses  in 
the  country. 

More  strictly  speaking,  what  we  mean  by  a  villa,  in  the 
United  States,  is  the  country  house  of  a  person  of  competence 
or  wealth  saiEcient  to  bruld  and  maintain  it  with  some  taste 
and  elegance.  Having  already  defined  a  cottage  to  be  a 
dwelling  so  small  that  the  household  duties  may  all  be 
performed  by  the  family,  or  with  the  assistance  of  not  more 
than  one  or  two  domestics,  we  may  add,  that  a  villa  is  a 
country  house  of  larger  acccramodation,  requiring  the  cai'e  of  at 
least  three  or  more  servants.  This  homely  scale  of  determining 
the  rank  of  country  houses  is  one  that  will,  more  readily  than 
any  other,  settle  the  question  as  regards  the  mere  size  and 
importance  of  the  dwelling. 

The  viUa,  or  country  house  proper,  then,  is  the  most  refined 
17 
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home  of  America — the  home  of  its  most  leisurely  and  educated 
clas3  of  citizens.  Natm^  and  art  both  lend  it  their  happiest 
inflnence.  Amid  the  serenity  and  peace  of  sylvan  scenes,  sm-- 
roimded  by  the  perennial  freshness  of  nature,  enriched  without 
and  within  by  objects  of  universal  beauty  and  interest — objects 
that  touch  the  heart  and  awaken  the  imderstanding — it  is  in 
euch  houses  that  we  should  loot  for  the  happiest  social  and 
moral  development  of  our  people. 

Like  the  farm-house,  the  villa  is,  too,  the  more  indwiwual 
home.  It  is  there  that  the  social  virtues  are  more  honestly 
practised,  that  the  duties  and  graces  of  life  have  more  meaning, 
that  the  character  has  more  room  to  develop  its  b^t  and  finest 
traits  than  within  the  walls  of  cities. 

In  this  most  cultivated  country  liie,  every  thing  lends  its  aid 
to  awaken  the  finer  sentiments  of  cm:  nature.  The  occupations 
of  the  country  are  full  of  health  for  both  soid  and  body,  and  for 
the  most  refined  as  wcU  as  the  most  rustic  taste.  The  heart  has 
there,  always  within  its  reach,  something  on  which  to  bestow  its 
affections.  We  beget  a  partiality  for  every  copse  that  we  have 
planted,  every  tree  which  has  for  years  given  us  a  welcome 
under  its  shady  boughs.  Every  winding  path  throughout  the 
woods,  every  secluded  resting-place  in  the  valley,  every  deU 
where  the  brook  lives  and  sings,  becomes  part  of  our  affections, 
triendship,  joy,  and  sorrows.  Happy  is  he  who  lives  this  life  of 
a  cultivated  mind  in  the  comitry  I 

And  what  should  the  villa  be,  architecturally?  Those  who 
have  followed  us  in  our  fii-st  section  will  surely  see  that  our 
answer  to  this  will  be,  that  it  should,  firstly,  be  the  most 
convenient ;  secondly,  the  most  trutliful  of  significant ;  and 
thirdly,  the  most  tasteful  or  beautifid  of  dwellings. 
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The  villa  should  indeed  be  a  private  house,  wiere  beauty, 
taato,  and  moral  culture  arc  at  home.  In  the  fine  outlines  of 
the  whole  edifice,  either  dignified,  graceful  or  picturesque,  in  the 
spacious  or  varied  verandas,  arcades,  and  windows,  in  tbe  select 
forms  of  windows,  cMmney-tops,  cornices,  the  artistic  knowledge 
and  feeling  bas  fuU  play ;  while  in  tbe  arrangement  of  Bpaeiooa 
apartments,  especially  in  the  devotion  of  a  part  to  a  library  or 
cabinet  sacred  to  boots,  and  in  that  elevated  order  and  system 
of  the  wliole  plan,  indicative  of  the  inner  domestic  life,  we 
find  the  development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature 
which  characterizes  the  most  cultivated  families  in  tbeir 
country  houses. 

It  is  therefore  in  our  viUas  that  we  must  hope  in  this  country 
to  give  the  best  and  moat  complete  manifestation  of  domestic 
architecture.  The  cotta,ge  is  too  limited  in  size,  the  farm-house 
too  simply  useful  in  its  character,  to  admit  of -that  indulgence  of 
beauty  of  form  and  decoration  which  belongs  properly  to  the 
villa. 

The  villa,  indeed,  may  be  as  simple  and  chaste  as  a  cottage, 
and  often,  with  a  more  satisfactory  effect  than  if  inlaid  with 
sculpture ;  but  its  larger  size,  and  the  greater  means  devoted  to 
its  creation,  will  justify  an  embellishment  that  would  be  out  of 
keeping,  in  all  respects,  with  the  cottage.  The  greater  extent 
of  the  villa  allows,  for  example,  more  intricacy  of  form  and 
outline,  as  the  greater  completeness  of  the  arrangement  permits 
a  luxury  of  space  and  decoration. 

Larger  scope  as  the  villa  gives  for  the  architect  to  indulge  his 
love  for  tbe  beautiful,  there  are  yet  limits  beyond  which  he 
may  not  wisely  go.  He  must  not,  for  example,  forget  that  it  is 
domestic  architecture  which  occupies  him,  and  therefore  that 
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beauty  must  be  united  to  convenience  and  comfort,  or  at  least 
amst  never  be  opposed  to  it.  Instead  of  following  the  example 
of  those  vrho  are  always  striving  to  make  dwellings  resemble 
temples  and  cathedrals,  he  will  bestow  on  windows  and  doors, 
roofs  and  chimneys,  porches  and  verandas — those  truly  do- 
mestic features — that  loving,  artistic  treatment  which  alone 
raises  material  forma  from  the  useful  to  the  beautiful. 

Both  the  architect  and  the  amateur  must  recollect  that 
proportion  is  the  primary  law  of  beauty.  It  should  therefore 
be  the  first  thing  in  the  mere  composition  of  the  villa,  as  it  is 
the  universal  chord  which,  once  struck,  moves  all  beholders 
to  instinctive  admiration.  After  proportion  comes  decoration, 
QT  the  enrichment  of  beautiful  parts  and  details ;  which,  how- 
ever important,  is  stiU  as  much  inferior  to  proportion  as  tlie 
shapes  and  colors  of  the  clouds  are  to  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  arch-form  of  the  heaven  in  which  they  float.* 

And  higher  and  deeper  than  either  proportion  or  decoration 
is  that  beauty  of  expression  which  indicates  the  spirit  that  lives 
within  the  countiy  honee.  You  may  never  have  investigated 
it,  bnt  you  have  nevertheless  tacitly  recognized,  that  a  spirit  of 
frankness  or  reserve,  a  spirit  of  miserly  care  or  kind  hospital- 
ity, a  spirit  of  meanness  or  generosity,  a  spirit  of  system 
or  disorder,  a  spirit  of  peace  or  discord,  may  be  found  in  the 
expression  of  every  honse,  as  weU  as  every  face  in  the  country. 
"Whatever  gives  to  the  viUa  its  beat  and  truest  expression  of 

*  Most  especially  do  we  recomnieud  this  fact  to  the  noljce  of  proprietors  who  arc 
novices  in  architecture.  It  is  an  economical  fact,  aa  well  aa  a  prmdple.  A  perfectly 
proportioned  building,  with  little  or  no  decoration,  being  &r  more  beautiful  end 
eatia&ctory  than  one  of  equal  bulk  and  cost,  ill-proportioned,  and  with  thousands 
lavished  on  the  embellisbment  of  ita  details. 
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liuiiian  spnpathy  and  affection  confers  on  it  its  highest  and 
most  lasting  character  of  beauty. 

We  have  said  the  truest  expression,  and  this  leads  us  to  the 
moat  difficult  question  that  arises  in  the  mbid  of  the  artist 
in  designing  villas  in  this  country.  To  unite  the  beautiful  and 
the  true,  to  make  the  outward  form  of  all  about  us  express  oni" 
best  ideal  of  life,  to  mould  it  so  that  it  shall  evince,  not  merely 
the  borrowed  and  accepted  forms  of  the  books  and  schools  of 
art,  but  the  deeper  essence  of  the  life,  and  character,  and 
manners  of  the  people,  and  even  the  families  that  inhabit  it — 
that  should  be  the  ambition  and  the  goal  of  the  domestic 
architect  of  any  country.  It  is  a  result  which  can  only  bo 
fnlly  reached  here,  when  the  habits  of  the  people  have 
firmly  crystallized,  and  when  ora*  people  themselves  understand 
the  true  meaning  and  the  true  beauty  of  Architecture. 

The  significance  or  trutlifulness  of  a  man's  house,  especially 
if  that  house  be  a  villa,  is  a  matter  which  lie  also  should  well 
consider,  for  in  it  lies  the  whole  philosophy  of  both  its  beauty 
anij  its  utilily.  He  may  easily  build,  or  cause  to  be  built,  a 
pretty  villa,  in  any  one  of  a  dozen  styles — convenient  and 
comfortable  in  its  accommodation ;  and  yet,  if  there  is  no  real 
fitness  in  the  form  and  expression  of  the  thing  chosen,  if  it  is 
foreign  to  the  habits,  education,  tastes,  and  manners — in  short, 
the  life  of  the  proprietor,  he  wiU,  if  he  is  a  simple,  unaifected 
man,  sit  as  foolishly  in  it,  as  he  would  in  the  church  or  town 
hall,  wearing  the  comi;  costiune  of  some  foreign  ambassador. 
There  is,  for  instance,  something  wonderfolly  captivating  in 
the  idea  of  a  battlemented  castle,  even  to  an  apparently  modest 
man,  who  thus  shows  to  the  world  his  unsuspected  vein  of 
personal  ambition,  by  trying  to  make  a  castle  of  his  country 
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house.  But,  wHess  there  is  sometMng  of  the  castle  in  the  man, 
it  18  very  likely,  if  it  be  like  a  real  castle,  to  dwarf  him  to  the 
Btature  of  a  mouse,* 

Shall  we  then  have  no  variety,  no  latitude  in  the  character 
and  forms  of  our  best  country  hoiisea?  Must  all  be  bound 
with  the  coramon-eense  outiline  of  a  acLuare  or  parallelogram  ? 

Far  from  it.  The  villa — the  country  house,  should,  above  all 
things,  manifest  individuality.  It  should  say  something  of  the 
character  of  the  family  within — as  much  as  possible  of  their  life 
and  history,  their  tastes  and  associations,  should  mould  and 
fashion  themselves  upon  its  walls. 

If  we  look  into  aU  the  forms  of  architecture  applicable  to 
domestic  life,  we  shall  find  but  two  elementary  ideas — the 
rational,  logical,  sensible  idea,  bounded  by  the  regular  horizontal 
line  of  classical  architecture,  and  the  more  poetic,  aspiring, 
imaginative  idea  embodied  in  the  upward  lines  of  pointed 
architecture.  The  man  of  common-sense  views  only,  if  he  is 
true  to  himself^  wiU  have  nothing  to  do,  in  tlie  choice  or  con- 
struction of  his  countrj'  house,  with  picturesque  and  irregular 
outlines.  He  will  naturally  prefer  a  symmetrical,  regular 
house,  with  few  angles,  but  with  order,  and  method,  and 
distinctness  stamped  upon  its  unbroken  lines  of  cornice  and 
regular  rows  of  windows.    He  will  do  nothing  without  reason ; 


*  Almost  all  imitations  of  castles  must,  as  private  dwellings,  be  petty  in  Hiis 
country.  There  is  one  lately  erected,  of  gray  stone,  on  (he  lower  part  of  tbe  Hudson. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  to  the  Hudson  iLat  accomplished  daughter  of 
Sweden,  Fredrika  Bremer,  and  as  we  were  sailing  past  this  spot,  some  one  near  her 
remarked — "  Do  you  see — a  castle."  '  Ah  f  she  replied,  "  but  it  is  a  very  young 
castle  r 
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he  will  liave  no  caprices  and  no  whims,  either  in  his  life  or  his 
house. 

The  raan  of  sentiment  or  feeling  will  seek  for  that  house  in 
whose  aspect  there  is  something  to  love.  It  must  nestle  in,  or 
grow  out  of,  the  soil.  It  must  not  look  all  new  and  sunny,  but 
show  secluded  shadowy  comers.  There  must  be  nooks  about  it, 
where  one  would  love  to  linger ;  windows,  where  one  can  enjoy 
the  quiet  landscape  leisurely ;  cosy  rooms,  where  all  domestic 
fireside  joys  are  invited  to  dwell.  It  must,  in  short,  have  some- 
thing in  its  aspect  which  the  heart  can  fasten  upon  and  become 
attached  to,  as  naturally  as  the  ivy  attaches  itself  to  the 
antique  wall,  preserving  its  memories  from  decay. 

And,  lastly,  there  are  the  men  of  imagination — men  whose 
aspirations  never  leave  them  at  rest—men  whose  ambition  and 
energy  will  give  them  no  peace  witiiin  the  mere  bounds  of 
rationaJity.  These  are  the  men  for  picturesque  villas — country 
houses  with  high  roois,  steep  gables,  imsymmetrical  and 
capricious  forms.  It  is  for  such  that  the  architect  may  safely 
introduce  the  tower  and  the  campanile — any  and  every  feature 
that  indicates  originality,  boldness,*  energy,  and  variety  of 
character.  To  find  a  really  original  man  living  in  an  origi- 
nal and  characteristic  house,  is  as  satisfactory  as  to  find  an 
eagle's  nest  built  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  crag — while  to  lind 
a  pretentious,  shallow  man  in  such  a  habitation,  is  no  better 
than  to  find  the  jackdaw  in  the  eagle's  nest. 

Another  view  of  this  matter  of  significance,  and  a  great  and 
leading  aspect  it  is,  leads  us  to  consider  the  nationality  of  the 

*  shall  we  not  say,  always  excepting  battlements — which  hare  no  meaning  in  tlio 
domestic  architecture  of  this  age ) 
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house  we  build.  There  is  no  reason  wliy  Uie  arcliitect  of  tbis 
country  and  age  should  not  adopt  the  ideas  of  other  countries, 
as  manifested  in  the  styles  of  art  begotten  in  those  countries. 
But  he  should  do  this  underatandingly,  and  mth  some  purpose 
in  it.  There  is  little  to  be  said  in  defence  of  those  who  copy 
foreign  houses  and  imitate  foreign  manners,  for  the  Tnere  sake 
of  the  imitation^  in  a  country  so  full  of  good  and  noble 
suggestions  for  social  and  domestic  life  as  our  own.  One 
would  suppoee  that  a  cultivated  American  would  exult  and 
thank  God  for  the  great  Future  which  dawns  on  him  here, 
rather  than  sigh  and  fondle  over  the  great  Past  which  remains 
to  Europe.  One  would  rather  wish  that  cultivated  minds  should 
find  a  truer  and  loftier  pleasure  in  striving  to  form  a  free  and 
manly  school  of  republican  tastes  and  manners,  than  in  wafiting 
time  in  the  vain  effort  to  transplant  the  meaningless  convention- 
alities of  the  realms  of  foreign  caste. 

Far  different  from  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  artist  or  the  lover 
of  art  who  gathers  from  the  Old  World — ^from  its  architecture 
and  its  domestic  life,  those  really  good  and  beautiful  forms  and 
ideas  which  are  truthful  and  significant  everywhere — rejecting 
all  that  is  foreign  to  oux  life  and  manners.  Our  own  soil  is  the 
right  platform  upon  which  a  genuine  national  architecture  must 
grow,  though  it  will  be  aided  in  its  growth  by  all  foreign  thoughts 
that  mingle  harmoniously  with  its  simple  and  free  spirit. 

The  highest  merit  of  a  villa  or  country  house,  after  utility 
and  beauty  of  form  and  expression,  is,  that  it  be,  as  much 
as  possible,  characteristic  of  the  country  in  which  it  is 
built.  In  the  Eastern  and  E"orthem  States,  high  roofe,  thick 
walls,  warm  rooms,  fine  stacks  of  chimneys — in  the  Middle  and 
Southern,  broad  roofs,  wide  verandas,  cool  and  airy  apartmente. 
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Bat  everywhere,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  planning  a 
country  house,  let  the  hahite,  and  wants,  and  mode  of  life 
(assuming  them  to  be  good  and  truthful  ones)  stamp  themselves 
on  the  main  features  of  the  hoiise.  It  is  thus  that  om'  domestic 
architecture  will  always  be  growing  better,  more  truthful,  more 
individual,  and  therefore  more  rational  and  sincere,  rather  than 
more  foreign  and  affected* 

Placing  a  national  feeling  and  national  taste  above  all  others, 
we  will  not,  however,  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  which  no 
observer  of  men  will  dispute,  that  in  every  age  and  country 
are  born  some  persons  who  belong  rather  to  the  past  than  the 
present — men  to  whom  memory  is  dearer  than  hope — the  by- 
gone ages  fuller  of  meaning  than  those  in  the  future.  These  are 
the  natural  conservatives  whom  Providence  has  wisely  distrib- 
uted, even  in  the  most  democratic  governments,  to  steady  the 
otherwise  too  impetuous  and  unsteady  onward  movements  of 
those  who,  in  their  love  for  progress,  wovdd  obliterate  the  past, 
even  in  its  hold  on  the  feeling  and  imaginations  of  our  race. 

It  is  not  for  these  men,  who  love  the  past,  rather  with  instiactr 
ive  than  educated  affection,  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
value  of  an  architecture  significant  of  the  present  time.  And  it  is, 
therefore,  for  such  ts  they  to  build  houses  in  styles  that  recall 
the  past,  and  to  surround  themselves  with  the  same  forms  and 
symbols  that,  having  been  used   in  sume    former  age  which 

*  Foreign  architecls  are  finding  their  way  to  this  country  very  plentifully.  Some 
among  Ihem  who  follow  rules  and  not  principles,  do  ua  great  liarm  by  building 
espenaive  ami  unmeaning  copies  of  foreign  houses — as  for  instance,  English  villaa, 
■with  narrow  passages,  disconnected  rooms,  and  no  verandas  for  the  warm  chmale  of 
the  Middle  States.  Others  do  us  service,  by  studying  the  peculiarities  of  climate  and 
mode  iif  life,  and  adapting  their  designs  to  meet  the  peculiarities. 
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they  moat  love  and  venerate,  have  therefore  a  power  for  good 
over  their  minds,  which  nothing  else  in  art  has.  If  we  see 
ench  men  copying  in  their  dwellings  the  forms  and  ornaments 
of  old  English  or  Italian  architecture,  because  they  really 
live  more  (internally  speaking)  in  Saxon  thought  or  Italian  art 
than  in  oar  own  age  and  time,  we  must  own  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  architecture  expresses  the  life,  it  ia  fitting  and  good  for 
them,  however  unmeaning  for  the  many,  and  especially  for  aU 
those  who  more  truly  belong  to  our  own  time  and  country. 

There  is,  indeed,  both  history  and  poetry  in  the  use  of  such 
foreign  styles  of  architecture  as  may  be  adapted  to  our  life, 
when  they  are  thus  lovingly  and  fittingly  used  by  those  to 
whom  they  are  fraught  with  beautiful  memories  and  associations. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  often  see  with  pleasure,  our  adopted 
citizens,  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  who  are  still  strongly 
attached  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  seeldng  to  awaken  again 
something  of  the  tenderness  of  early  associations,  by  surround- 
ing themselves,  even  here,  with  the  forms  and  symbols  of 
tliat  old-world  architecture,  which  has  to  them  as  grand  and 
powerful  a  meaning  as  the  stars  themselves. 

Leaving  this  point,  is  there  not  something  also  to  be  said  in 
answer  to  the  question,  what  a  villa  should  be,  in  order  that 
in  its  cost  and  duration,  it  may  be  true  to  its  own  time  and 
country  ?  It  seems  to  us,  indeed,  that  this  is  a  point  from  which 
our  wealthy  builders  of  country-seais  are  about  to  go  far  astray. 
We  see  signs  showing  themselves,  with  the  growing  wealth  of 
the  country,  of  expenditure  in  domestic  architecture  quite 
unmeaning  and  unwise  in  a  republic.  Fortunes  are  rapidly 
accumiilatrd  in  the  United  States,  and  tlie  indulgence  of  one's 
ta'^e  ai>d   pride  in  the  erection  of  a    country-seat  of  great 
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size  and  cost,  is  becoming  a  favorite  mode  of  expending 
wealtb.  And  yet  these  attempts  at  great  establisliments  are 
always  and  inevitably  failm'es  in  America. 

And  why?  Plainly,  because  they  are  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  republican  institutions;  because  the  feelings  upon  which 
they  are  based  can  never  take  root,  except  in  a  government  of 
hereditary  rights;  because  they  are  wholly  in  contradiction  to 
the  spirit  of  our  time  and  people. 

In  a  country  of  hereditary  rights,  where  the  custom  prevails 
of  leaving  the  family  borne  and  estate  to  the  eldest  son,  or  to  a 
single  representative  of  the  family,  there  is  a  meaning  and 
purpose  in  the  erection  of  great  manorial  LaUs  and  magnificent 
country-seats.  The  proprietor  feels  assured  that  it  is  always 
for  his  own  family,  generation  after  generation,  that  this 
expenditure  is  made — that  this  great  eetablisbment,  upon  which 
such  sums  have  been  lavished,  is  to  be  the  home  of  that  family, 
and  will  bear  its  name,  and  stand  as  a  monument  of  its 
wealth  and  power  for  ages.  And  this,  in  an  aristocracy,  con- 
soles bim  for  the  enormous  injustice  of  causing  all  his  othei 
descendants  in  each  generation,  to  revolve  as  pale  satellites 
round  the  eldest  son,  wbo  represents  all  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  family. 

In  our  republic,  there  is  no  law  of  primogeniture,  there  are 
no  hereditary  rights.  The  man  of  large  wealth  dies  to-morrow, 
and  his  million,  divided  among  all  his  children,  leaves  tliem 
each  but  a  few  thousands.  If  he  has  been  tempted  to  indulge 
in  the  luxury  or  pride  of  a  great  establishment,  no  one  of  his 
children  is  rich  enough  to  hold  it.  Public  opinion — the  salutarj- 
operation  of  our  institutions,  frowns  upon  the  attempt  to 
continue  the  wealth  and   family  estates  in  the  hands  of  the 
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family,  by  maMng  one  descendant  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest.  And  this  home — this  fine  establishment  which  has  been 
built  in  defiance  of  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  nation,  must  needs 
be  abandoned  by  the  family  who  hnilt  it ;  it  must  become  the 
property  of  strangers,  who,  in  their  torn,  will  hold  it  but  for 
one  lifetime. 

We  will  not  urge  the  difficulty,  with"  our  social  habits,  of 
maintaining  an  overgrown  establishment,  the  personal  dnidgeiy 
it  involves,  the  care  and  solicitude  it  requires,  let  the  imme- 
diate fortune  be  what  it  may.  It  is  only  in  an  old  country, 
where  there  is  a  large  surplusage  of  domestic  service,  that 
domestic  establishments  of  large  size  can  be  conducted  with 
pleasure  and  ease  to  the  proprietor.  Here,  it  ia  quite  the  con- 
trary. A  country  house,  where  the  conveniences  are  such  that 
the  establishment  may  be  moderate,  the  living-rooms  com- 
pact and  well  arranged,  the  facility  of  performing  all  household 
labors  increased  as  miich  as  possible,  is  the  perf'ect  villa  for 
America. 

But  the  main  argument  against  the  creation  of  large 
establishments  is,  that  the  whole  theory  is  a  mistahe ,  that  it  is 
impossible,  except  for  a  day ;  that  our  la'ws  render  the  attempt 
folly ;  and  our  institutions  finally  grind  it  to  powder. 

There  is  something  beautiful  and  touching  m  the  asoociations 
that  grow  up  in  a  home  held  sacred  in  the  same  family  for 
generations.  A  wealth  of  affection  is  kept  alive  in  those  old 
manor-houses  and  country  halls  of  England,  where,  age  after 
age,  the  descendants  of  one  family  have  lived,  and  loved,  and 
suffered,  and  died — ^pei-haps  nobly  and  bravely  too — sheltered  by 
the  same  trees  and  guarded  by  the  same  walls.  It  is  r[iute 
natural    that   we,   largely   descended   from    this    Anglo-Saxon 
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stock,  when  we  have  fortunes  to  spend,  should  fondly  delude 
ourselves  with  the  idea  of  realizing  this  old  and  pleasing  idyl  of 
beautiful  country  life.  But  it  ie  only  an  idyl,  or  only  a  delxision 
to  us.  It  belongs  to  the  past,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  It 
is  no  more  to  be  reanimated  in  the  repiiblie  of  the  new  world 
than  the  simple  faith  in  the  Virgin,  which  built  the  mighty 
cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages.  It  could  only  be  reanimated  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  happiness  of  millions  of  free  citizens. 

But  the  true  home  still  remains  to  us.  Xot,  indeed,  the 
feudal  castle,  not  the  baronial  hall,  but  the  home  of  the 
individual  man — the  home  of  that  family  of  eq^ual  rights,  which 
continually  separates  and  continually  reforms  itself  in  the  new 
world — the  republican  home,  built  by  no  robbery  of  the  prop- 
erty of  another  class,  maintained  by  no  infringement  of  a 
brother's  rights;  the  beautiful,  rural,  unostentatious,  moderate 
home  of  the  country  gentleman,  large  enough  to  minister  to 
all  the  wants,  necessities,  and  luxuries  of  a  republican,  and  no* 
too  large  or  too  luxurious  to  warp  the  life  or  manners  of  his 
children.* 


•Perhaps  the  true  standard  of  the  means  to  becspended  in  a  cotintrj  home  ia  to 
be  found  with  us  by  Ite  inquiry — Ciui  the  proprietor  afford  to  leare  it  to  one  of 
Ma  children  ? — or,  at  the  most,  is  it  an  expenditure  that  will  not  prove  a  Berlous  loss, 
should  they  be  compelled  to  part  wiUi  it! 

As  a  significant  illustration  of  the  folly  of  lavish  cspenditure  in  countrj'housiss.we 
recall  at  this  moment  the  passing  history  of  tltrce  villas,  all  built  by  men  of  fortunes 
large  for  America.  Two  of  them,  costing  from  8100,000  to  S200.000  each,  though 
finished  hardly  ten  years,  liave  already  crippled  or  mined  tlieir  owners.  The  third, 
built  in  Massachusetts,  with  a  taste  and  completeness  that  have  rendered  it  the  object 
of  general  admirat'on,  and  at  a  cost  of,  perhaps,  $20,000,  has  Just  passed  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  children  of  the  late  proprietor ;  and  be,  witli  that  truer  under- 
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The  just  pride  of.  a  true  American  is  not  in  a  great  hereditary 
home,  hut  in  greater  hereditary  institutions.  It  is  more  to  him 
that  all  his  children  will  he  bom  under  wise,  and  just,  and  equal 
lawsj  tlian  that  one  of  them  should  come  into  the  world  with  a 
great  family  estate.  It  is  better,  in  his  eyes,  that  it  should  be 
possible  for  the  hmnblest  laborer  to  look  forward  to  the 
possession  of  a  future  country  house  and  home  like  his  own, 
than  to  feel  that  a  wide  and  impassable  gulf  of  misery 
separates  him,  the  lord  of  the  soil,  from  a  large  class  of  his 
fellow-beings  bom  beneath  him.  Tee,  the  love  of  home  is  one 
of  the  deepest  feelings  in  our  natiu'e,  and  we  believe  the 
happiness  and  virtue  of  a  vast  rural  population  to  be  centred 
in  it ;  but  it  must  be  a  home  built  and  loved  upon  new  world, 
and  not  the  old  world  ideas  and  principles ;  a  home  in  which 
humanity  and  republicanism  are  stronger  than  family  pride  and 
aristocratic  feeling ;  a  home  of  the  virtuous  citizen,  rather  than 
of  the  mighty  owner  of  houses  and  lands. 


standing  of  the  right  uses  of  wealtL,  not  unusuiil  in  Maasachvisetta,  waa  able  to  close 
bis  life  of  useful  benevolence  with  the  most  noble  and  admirable  bequests  to  educo- 
tiooal  institutions — bequests  amounting  to  tbe  whole  of  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  Ma  beautiful  villa,  which  he  wisely  enjoyed,  and  bequeathed  to  one  of  his 
children,  and  those  which  we  have  just  quoted  as  having,  by  their  great  first  cost 
ixpense  of  maintenance,  nearly  ruined  those  for  whose  children's 
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DESIGNS  FOR  VILLAS  OB  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

As  a  villa  is  a  house  siurouiided  by  more  or  less  land,  it  is 
impossible  rightly  to  imderstand  bow  to  design  sucb  a  dwelling 
for  a  given  site,  without  knowing  something  of  the  locality 
where  it  is  to  be  placed.  The  scenery,  amid  which  it  is  to 
stand,  if  it  is  of  a  strongly  marked  character,  will  often  help  to 
suggest  or  modify  the  character  of  the  architecture.  A  building 
which  would  appear  awkwardly  and  out  of  place  on  a  smooth 
plain,  may  be  strikingly  harmonious  and  picturesque  in  the 
midst  of  wild  landscape. 

The  first  point  that  both  the  proprietor  and  the  architect 
will  examine,  in  choosing  the  site,  will  be  to  select  the  beat 
locality  with  regard  to  these  three  points — view,  shelter,  and 
position  for  kitchen  offices  and  outbmldmgs.  It  is  far  better  to 
select  a  view  of  moderate  extent,  which  also  combines  the 
other  two  requisites,  than  to  have  a  wide  prospect  on  every 
side  at  their  sacrifice.  EspeciaUy  should  attention  be  paid  to 
disposing  the  plan  so  that  the  kitchen  and  ifa  offices  should 
he  placed  upon  a  screened  or  blind  side,  or  one  that  can  be 
easily  -xtneealed  by  planting.  There  should  be  room  for  a 
kitchen  yard  or  court,  connected  with  a  passage  or  a  sliort 
path  to  the  stable,  and  all  quite  turned  away  from  the  lawn 
or  entrance  side  of  the  Loxiee. 
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In  eountiy  bouses  or  villas,  there  are  never  less  than  three 
or  four  apartments  of  good  size  (besides  the  kitchen,  etc.)  on 
the  principal  floor.  In  every  villa  of  moderate  size,  we  expect 
to  find  a  separate  apartment,  devoted  to  meals,  entitled  the 
dining-room;  another  devoted  to  social  intercourse,  or  the 
drawing-room;  and  a  third  devoted  to  intellectual  culture,  or 
the  library;  besides  halls,  passages,  stairways,  pantries,  and 
bed-rooms.  In  what  we  should,  call  a  complete  villa,  there  will 
be  found,  in  addition  to  this,  a  bed-room,  or  dressing-room,  or 
a  lady's  boudoir,  an  of&ce  or  private  room  for  the  master  of 
the  house,  on  the  firet  floor;  and  bathing-rooms,  water-closet, 
and  dresslng-roopis,  on  tlie  second  floor.  A  flight  of  back 
stairs,  for  servants,  is  indispensable  in  villas  of  large  size,  and, 
when  space  can  be  foraid  for  it,  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort 
and  privacy  of  even  small  villas. 

Though  the  kitchen  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  basement,  in 
the  Middle  States,  yet  the  practice  is  giving  way  to  the  more 
rational  and  convenient  mode  of  putting  it  on  the  first  floor; 
and  it  is  generally  provided  for  in  a  wing,  of  less  height  than 
the  main  building,  divided  info  two  stories,  with  sleeping-rooms 
on  the  second  floor.  In  the  Southern  States,  the  kitchen  is 
always  a  detaehed  building,  at  some  distance  from  the  house. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  a  villa,  and  especially 
of  its  principal  floor,  the  greatest  variety  of  taste  will  find 
room  for  manifesting  itself.  It  is  here  that  every  family 
has  an  opportunity  especially  to  show  its  prevaQing  character, 
and,  indeed,  always  does  manifest  it,  when  about  to  plan,  or  even 
to  suggest  to  another,  the  plan  of  the  house.  So  many  circum- 
stances are  to  be  considered,  so  much  diSerence  of  habits  is 
there,  that  no  country  house  ever  satisfied  two  femilies  equally 
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■well.  The  family  taste,  character,  individuality,  should  always, 
therefore,  appeaj'  in  its  house,  and  not  changed,  only  elevated 
by  the  hands  of  the  architect.*  On  this  subject,  we  will  say 
more,  in  discussing  various  plane,  which  we  offer  as  examples. 

Except  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  Union,  all  villas 
or  country  houses  of  the  first  class,  demand  one  essential,  in 
order  that  elegance  of  proportion  and  the  utmost  comfort  may 
be  realized — ^whieh  is,  a  good  height  of  the  stories.  Our 
climate  demands  a  large  supply  of  fresh  air  in  the  best 
apartment,  either  in  summer,  when  large,  airy  space  'S 
wanted  (and  verandas  are  indispensable),  or  in  winter,  when 
the  air  of  the  whole  house  is  warmed  to  a  mild  temperature,  by 
warm  air  from  the  furnace  or  hot-water  pipes. 

The  apartments  on  the  principal  floor  should,  therefore,  in 
ordinary  cases,  not  be  less  than  12  feet  nigh,  nor  (except  in 
very  large  apartments)  more  than  14  feet.  The  second  story 
should  always  be  a  full  story  of  9  to  10,  or  12  feet,  with  the 
space  above  it  hollow,  and  thoroughly  ventilated,  so  as  to 
insure  its  coolness  in  summer. 

Two  points  should  always  be  well  considered  by  the  pro- 
prietor, before  fixing  the  site  and  commencing  to  bmld.  The 
first,  is  &  thorough  drainage,  by  which,  if  the  subsoil  is  wet  at 
auy  season,  all  moisture,  or,  at  any  rate,  all  sewerage  of  the 
water-closets  and  Idtchen  wash,  will  be  immediately  carried  away 
by  a  substantial  and  capacious  drain,  built  of  brick  and  cement. 
The  second,  is  the  mode  of  supplying  the  house  with  water. 
Cisterns    and    wells,   and    their   location,   must    be    arranged 

•  Indeed,  ichereyer  tLere  is  chaTac^  in  the  family,  it  nill  be  found  tlmt  the 
ardiitect  lb,  in  spite  of  Ms  onn  'iaste,  obliged  to  manifest  lliat  character,  in  the  bouse 
designed  under  their  direction. 

18 
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so  as  to  serve  tke  convenience  of  the  house  as  completely  s 


In  the  internal  finish  of  villas,  we  always  incline  to  the 
simple  and  chaste.  Even  in  more  decorated  styles,  we  would 
adopt,  a  modest  and  c[iiiet  variation,  ratlier  than  one 
remarkable  for  ornamental  display.  The  simple  and  more 
chaste  forms  are  in  better  keeping  with  the  more  simple 
habits  which  prevail  in  country  life — leaving  the  complex 
intricacy  and  richness  of  ornamental  details  to  the  more 
elaborate  and  showy  life  of  those  who  live  in  fine  town  houses. 
"We  have  therefore  made  our  plans  and  estimates,  with  the 
view  of  having  them  carried  out  in  a  chaste  and  fitting  manner, 
characteristic  of  the  style,  but  neither  rich  nor  showy  in  detail. 

As  regards  the  style  to  be  given  to  the  exterior,  if  we  are  to 
choose  among  foreign  architecture,  our  preference  will  be 
given  to  modifications  of  the  Rural  Gothic,  common  in 
England  and  Germany,  with  high  gables  wrought  with  tracery, 
bay-windows,  and  other  features  full  of  domestic  expression; 
or  the  modem  Itahan,  with  bold,  overhanging  cornices  and 
irregular  outlines.  The  former,  generally  speaking,  is  best 
suited  to  our  Northern,  broken  country ;  the  latter,  to  the  plain 
and  valley  surface  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States — though 
sites  may  be  found  for  each  style  in  all  portions  of  the  Union. 

After  these,  there  are  rich  materials  for  study  in  the  purer 
Eomanesq^ue,  or  round   arch   style,  and  in  all  the   domestic, 

*  Most  of  the  new  villaB  lately  erected  are  supplied  with  water  (through  a  tank 
io  the  roof)  by  that  most  perfect  ojid  simple  of  all  little  machines — the  Hydraulic 
ram^  By  the  aid  of  this,  a  small  stream  or  overBowing  spring,  within  1000  feet  of 
the  site  of  the  house,  may  he  made  to  supply  all  the  bed-rooms,  water-closets,  and 
Btchen  offices  with  water,  at  any  point  where  it  is  needed. 
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pointed  aichitecture  of  Germany.  It  has  been  the  fashion  of 
architects  to  decry  as  corrupt,  all  but  strictly  scientific  archi- 
tecture— the  architecture  of  the  Greek  temple  and  the  Gothic 
cathedral.  Their  attempts  to  foUow  these  prototypes  in 
comitry  residences  have  always  been  utter  feilures,  as  might 
have  been  predicted,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  our  people, 
generally,  begin  to  perceive  the  impossibility  of  making  a 
dwelling-house  of  reduced  copies  of  the  Parthenon,  The 
troth  is,  that  while  Domestic  Architecture  allows  of  great 
variety  and  great  beauty  and  parity  of  form  and  detail,  it  does 
not  allow  that  severe  and  abstract  proportion  and  expression 
which  have  such  grand  and  fitting  manifestations  in  religious 
or  civil  architecture.  The  architect,  therefore,  who  studies 
the  authorities,  only  to  copy  faultless  pediments  and  marvellous 
window  tracery  of  temple  or  cathedral,  in  his  designs  for 
dwelling-houses,  will  always  fail ;  while  he  who  studies  how  to 
combine  beauty  of  form,  the  expression  of  domestic  feeling,  and 
unity  of  style  or  composition  in  his  designs,  will  always  both 
delight  and  satisfy  us  in  the  houses  which  he  produces.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that,  in  studying  the  past,  we  should  rather  pore 
over  the  merits  of  those  quaint  and  home-like  middle-age 
edifices,  where  the  roof  is  boldly  shown,  and  rendered  orna- 
mental, the  windows  suitably  introduced  and  enriched,  and  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  climate  and  home  understood,  than 
examples  of  that  architecture  which  is  more  perfect  and 
complete  in  a  purely  artistic  sense,  but  which  is  not  char- 
acteristic of  the  social  and  domestic  life  of  man. 

And,  lastly,  we  have  only  to  repeat,  that  the  architect  wiU 
be  most  successful,  who,  after  mastering  that  which  has  been 
done  in  other  countries  and  in  past  time,  works  freshly  from 
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the  inspiration  of  hia  own  country — its  manners,  inetitutionB, 
and  climate.  Such  an  artist  will  absorb  the  past  as  Raphael 
and  Shakspeare  absorbed  it,  not  to  reproduce  it  in  feebler  forms, 
but  to  give  greater  meaning  and  stronger  vitality  to  productioDB 
that  belong  wholly  to  the  present. 

DESIGN  XX. — A  small  Bracketed  Cownbry  Soum. 

Both  the  elevation  and  plan  of  this  dwelling  expa-ess 
something  between  a  ferm-houae  and  a  villa;  the  broad, 
overhanging  roof  and  the  tnmeated  gables,  giving  the  exterior 
a  somewhat  more  rustic  expression  than  we  usually  find  in  the 
latter.  In  the  ornamental  veranda,  stretching  along  the  whole 
front,  there  are  evidences  of  villa-like  comfort,  and  the  broad, 
shady  balcony  over  the  porch  (10  feet  square),  not  only  gives 
character  and  depth  of  shadow  to  tlie  effect  of  the  buUding,  but 
affords  a  somewhat  retired  place  of  rest,  where  views  more 
extensive  than  those  from  the  principal  floor  may  be  had,  and 
where  the  ladies  of  (he  fanuly  will  find  it  agreeable  to  pass  their 
summer  mornings  in  dermrtoUette. 

The  arrangement  of  accoramodation,  Fig.  Ill,  unites  com- 
pactness, convenience,  and  comfort.  The  entrance  hall,  12  by 
16  feet,  opens  into  the  tliree  principal  apartments,  which  are 
drawing-room,  living  or  dining-room,  and  study. 

It  win  be  noticed  that  the  drawing-room  in  this  country 
house  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  other  apartments.  Many 
architects  would  have  divided  this  space  into  two  rooms, 
connected  by  large  sliding  doors.  But  we  greatly  prefer, 
wherever  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  the  plan,  one 
large  drawing-room  to  two  small  parlors,  thus  connected.    Che 
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large  room  not  only  has  greater  unity  of  effect,  being  simpler 
and  nobler  iu  the  impression  it  makes  of  space  and  breadth, 
but  it  is  more  essentially  country-like  than  rooms  with  folding 
doors,  however  excellent  the  latter  contrivance  to  increase  effect 
in  a  limited  space.  We  must  also  add  to  this,  the  increased 
coolness  of  single  lai^e  apartments  in  summer,  when,  chiefly, 
they  are  in  daily  use  in  the  country. 

The  remainder  of  this  plan  is  as  convenient  aa  the  drawing- 
room  is  spacious.  The  living-room,  16  by  23  feet  (with  a 
handsome  bay-window,  8  feet  wide,  on  the  side),  has  connected 
with  it  a  store-room  or  larder,  and  a  passage,  5  feet  wide  (on 
the  side  of  which  is  a  china  closet),  leading  to  the  kitchen 
The  latter,  with  a  scullery  adjoining  it,  and  a  separate  back 
entrance  or  porch,  is  very  conveniently  placed,  with  respect  to 
the  house  iteelf — a  villa  or  country  house  of  this  moderate  size 
being  intended  for  a  family  where  the  mistress  expects  to 
superintend  the  domestic  economy  of  the  household,  and 
therefore  desires  the  kitchen  ae  near  as  it  can  be  to  the  living- 
room,  and  yet  exclude  all  disagreeable  smells  and  noises  from 
the  latter.  In  order  that  these  latter  points  may  be  fully 
accomplished,  a  fly-door,  opening  easily  both  ways,  covered 
with  baize,  to  stifle  the  sound,  and  fiimished  with  a  spring,  to 
keep  it  closed,  shonld  be  provided,  as  the  inner  or  kitchen  door 
of  this  passage,  leading  from  the  living-room  to  the  kitchen. 

The  arrangement  of  this  country  house  shows  that  it  is 
intended  for  a  family  whose  social,  preponderates  over  their 
infellectiial  taste — as  the  drawing  and  dining  rooms  are 
much  larger  &an  the  library — which,  indeed,  is  here  only  a 
"study,"  or  small  room  for  books,  12  feet  s(juare.  In  some 
^imilies,  even  this  space  will  be  given  up  for  a  bed-room,  and 
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the  1 


will  find   places  i 


in  the  other  apart- 


In  order  to  be  well  situated  for  external  effect,  thig  house 
should  be  so  placed,  that  the  ■wing  containing  the  titchen  may 
be  on  that  side  not  osiially  approached,  and  it  should  be 
partially  concealed  by  plantations.  If  built  -where  there  is  an 
existing  shelter  of  trees  and  shrubs,  this  Htchen  wing  may  be 
extended  20  or  30  feet  more,  to  give  a  laundry,  store-room, 
shed  for  fde!,  etc.  By  maMng  the  height  of  the  kitchen  8  feet, 
a  half  story,  containing  sleeping  apartments  for  domestics,  may 
be  made  over  it — tte  posts  of  the  wing,  in  this  case,  being  13 
feet  high. 


The  second  story  of  this  house  gives  5  comfortable  sleeping 
rooms,  with  closets,  etc.,  Fig.  112. 

OoHSTRucTioK.  The  style  of  this  house  is  one  well  adapted 
for  wood,  though  it  would  appear  equally  well  if  built  of  more 
solid  materials.  In  our  elevation,  it  is  supposed  to  be  covered 
with  vertical  plank,  battened,  as  described  in  Pakt  I.  The 
first  story  is  13  feet  high,  the  second  9  feet,  the  projecting 
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eaves  drooping,  so  as  to  make  the  upper  story  appear  lower. 
The  Toof  projects  3  feet,  so  as  to  give  hold  and  picturesque 
shadows,  and  is  supported  by  plain,  hut  rather  strong  rafter 
brackets,  and  covered  with  shingles,  partly  plain,  and  partly 
ornamental.  The  posts  supporting  the  front  gable,  and  forming 
the  porch  and  balcony,  should  be  of  sound  timber,  10  inches  or 
a  foot  square — of  oak,  or  painted  with  the  durable  and  richly 
colored  stain  given  at  p.  187.  In  this  case,  the  same  stain 
should  be  used  for  the  whole  veranda  and  aU  the  window 
dressings,  outside. 

Fig,  113  shows  the  construction 
of  a  part  of  the  porch,  together 
with  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
brackets,  to  the  scale  of  half  an 
inch  to  a  foot.  The  railing  to  the 
balcony  above  is  turned  either  in 

the    knotted    or    twisted    pattern, 

^"•*^  which  agrees  best  with  the  rustic 

^  expression    of   this    exterior.    The 

"  windows  are  casement  windows — 

or,  if  hung  with  weights,  are  made 
with  a  broad  style  in  the  centre, 
[Fig.  113.  Port  of  ihe  poreji.]  to  have  the  same  effect,  and 
should,  to  harmonize  with  the  style  adopted,  be  broader  than 
usual.  With  outside  Venetian  shutters,  and  the  garret  ven- 
tilated as  we  have  pointed  out  in  a  former  page,  this  would 
be  a  particularly  comfortable  country  house  for  the  Middle  and 
Western  States. 

EsiMoate.    Supposing  this  house  to  be  constructed  of  wood, 
filled-in  with  brick,  with  a  mere  cellar  under  the  whole,  tin. 
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walls  of  tiie  first  and  second  story  hard-flniohed  with  plaster  oi 
Paris,  the  kitchen  with  hrown  walls,  and  the  joinery  to  he 
done  in  a  simple  but  characteristic  style,  the  estimated  cost 
here  (exclusive  of  painting)  woiold  be  $4300 ;  in  Maine,  $3025 ; 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  $3340. 

rasiGN  XKi. — A  Villa  in  tlte  N'orm^m  Style. 

Though  the  style  called  Norman  in  England  is  only  Eo- 
manesque  architecture,  introduced  into  that  country  as  early 
as  the  14th  century,  the  Anglo-Norman  has  some  features 
peculiar  to  itself,  that  make  it  worthy  of  the  study  of  the 
architectural  student. 

This  design  is  one  by  W,  EusseU  "West,  E8C[.,  Architect,  of 
Cincinnati.  It  is  highly  picturesque,  and,  in  a  suitable  locality, 
would  have  a  very  striking  and  spirited  effect.  Such  a  localiiy, 
of  course,  would  hardly  be  found  in  a  flat  country,  but  amid 
wild  scenery  and  hills,  whose  pointed  tops  are  in  harmony  with 
the  strength  of  the  heavenward-pointing  round  tower. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  a  house  to  please  a  practical,  commou- 
sense  man.  It  is  not  a  raUonal  house,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  classical  villa,  full  of  logical,  straight  lines,  is  ra- 
tional; for  there  is  here  hardly  a  single  continuous,  unbroken 
line — every  opening  is  arched,  and  all  tendency  is  towards  the 
pyramid  or  the  curve.  Hence,  it  is  clear,  that  only  those  who 
expect  to  find  in  a  country  house  something  that  rises  into  the 
romantic  and  ideal,  will  prefer  this  villa. 

In  composing  it,  the  architect  has  evidently  sought  to 
preserve  a  strong  expression  of  unity  throughout,  for  he  has 
only  inti-oduced  the  simple  arched  window,  decorated  with  the 
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zigzag  or  chevron  moulding — and  tliis  gives  an  : 
plicity  to  the  exterior,  notwithstanding  its  irregularity. 

There  is  much  more  of  beauty  in  the  arched  windows  than 
in  BCLuare-beaded  ones  of  common  form ;  there  is  much  more 
of  strength  and  picturesqueness  in  the  broken  outlines  of  tower 
and  roof  than  in  the  unvaried  horizontal  lines  of  scjuare  houses ; 
and  there  is  something  of  historical  and  poetic  interest  in  a  style 
which  waa  common  in  the  early  times  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

To  a  person  uneducated  in  domestic  architecture,  the 
impression  conveyed  by  this  bold  and  simple  elevation  would 
be,  that  it  looks  ■wi-domestic,  and  belongs  to  something  else 
than  a  dwelling ;  but  tins  is  only  ignorance  of  the  use  of  that 
prominent  feature,  the  tower,  which  here,  as  in  olden  time, 
contains  the  stair,  and  has  a  gaUery  at  the  top,  lighted  by  a 
row  of  circular  windows,  affording  a  fine  opportunity  for  views 
of  the  surrounding  landscape  by  day,  or  the  starry  heavens  by 
night.  There  is  sometliing  of  practical  fitness,  too,  in  placing 
the  means  of  mounting  upwards,  in  the  tower  itself;  and  though 
winding  stairs  are  not  quite  so  broad  and  pleasant  as  those 
with  fiiU  tread  and  ample  landings,  yet  they  are  sufficiently  so 
to  satisfy  those  who  prefer  a  little  relish  of  antiquity  to  the  last 
result  of  modem  convenience. 

As  a  marked  defect  in  this  design  was  the  absence  of  all 
veranda,  arcade,  or  covered  walk — without  which  no  country 
house  is  tolerable  in  the  United  States — we  have  added  a 
veranda  in  the  angle  between  the  library  and  drawing-room. 
This  will  be  seen  in  the  elevation  of  that  end  of  the  house,  Fig. 
116.  The  roof  is  supported  on  round  arches,  resting  on  rather 
heavy  columns,  common  in  this  style,  and  the  whole  may  he 
constructed  of  wood — boldly  wrought,  and  painted  and  sanded. 
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Accommodation.  The  accommodation  of  this  villa  is  botli 
handsome  and  convenient.  A  fine  effect  will  be  produced,  on 
entering  the  hall,  by  the  vista  through  to  the  bow-window  at 
the  end  of  the  drawing-room,  eapeciaJlj  if  the  latter  be  filled 
with  stained  glass  of  mellow  and  hai-monious  colors.  Die 
library  is  agreeably  placed,  and  might  be  rendered  still  more 
secluded,  by  omitting  the  window  looking  on  the  veranda,  V, 
The  tower,  which  is  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  hall,  is  9  feet 
in  the  clear,  inside,  and  communicates  with  a  passage  5  feet 
wide,  opening  into  both  dining-room  and  titchen.  At  the  end 
of  this  passage  is  the  pantry.  There  is  evidently  a  want  here 
of  a  Bcnllery  or  back-titchen,  as  well  as  a  store-room,  both  of 
which  might  be  easily  added,  if  this  side  of  the  house  were 
screened  by  plantations. 

The  veranda,  V,  is  11  by  30  feet,  and  the  drawing-room 
opens  upon  it  by  a  glazed  door  or  window  opening  to  the  floor, 

The  plan  of  the  second  floor.  Fig.  IIT,  we  have  added.  The 
bed-rooms,  as  shown  in  the  elevation,  are  not  of  full  height  (as, 
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[Pig.  117.    Second  Floor.] 

perhaps,  they  should  be,  in  a  villa  of  this  size),  but  are  about  5 
feet  at  the  sides,  and  10  feet  m  the  centre — the  garret  ov*r 
them  being  well  ventilated.  There  are  three  large  bed-rooms 
and  two  small  ones,  and  a  water-closet  (W.  0.)  at  the  end  of 
passage.  In  the  bed-room  over  the  porch  there  are  two  small 
^losete  fo""  thoo,  etc    ia  the  anglei 


OoNSTEucnoN,    The  whole  aspect  of  this   design  shows  that 
it  ia  to  be  built  of  stone,  or  something  that  vrill  give  equally 
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solid  walls.  Any  person  -who  understands  its  character  would 
no  more  attempt  to  copy  it  in  wood  than  to  make  a  eteam- 
engine  of  sugar  candy.  It  does  not,  however,  demand  smooth 
ashlar,  but  will  look  better  if  laid  in  common  quarry-stone — and 
even  if  laid  in  random  courses,  it  will  add  to  the  qaaintness  of 
effect.  If  a  soft  freestone  is  at  hand,  the  zigzag  moulding 
which  runs  round  the  window  dressings  may  be  easily  worked 
in  it.  The  character  of  this  moulding  will  be  better  understood 
by  the  elevation  of  the  doorway,  Tig.  118.  The  sashes  should 
be  made  with  diagonal  frames,  and  should  be  hang  with  weights 
in  the  ordinary  maimer,  and  they  should  be  fitted  with  inside 
shutter  blinds,  folding  into  boxes  on  each  side.  The  upper  part 
of  the  blind,  at  the  head  or  arch  of  the  window,  may  be 
stationary.  The  most  complete  mode,  however,  which  is  now 
in  use,  is  to  slide  the  shutters  or  blinds  (parting  in  the  middle), 
with  a  space  between  the  solid  wall  and  the  plaster  waU  of  the 
apartment.  This  puts  them  completely  out  of  the  way,  whde 
they  are  brought  into  use,  when  required,  more  readily  than  in 
any  other  mode. 

The  roof  of  this  villa  is  represented  as  covered  with  the 
handsome,  architectural  tiles  now  manufectured  for  this  purpose. 
The  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  cutting  large  cedar 
shingles  in  diagonal  patterns,  as  shown  in  page  181.  The  roof 
projects  6  inches  at  the  eaves,  with  a  gutter,  supported  on 
small  blocks  or  brackets  of  stone.  The  partitions  may  aU  be 
of  brick,  which  will  economize  room  in  the  plan — where  they 
are  shown  as  if  built  of  stone. 

The  first  story  should  be  13  feet  high,  to  give  a  proper 
proportion  to  tlie  rooms.  In  the  angle  where  the  tower  joins 
the  roof,  the  junction  should  be  made  sound  and  weather-tight, 
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by  having  a  "broad  strip  of  copper  built  into  the  wall  of  the 
tower,  and  turned  up  the  roof,  so  as  to  form  a  valley  of  sufficiently 
rapid  descent  to  shed  storms  at  all  seasons. 

All  the  rooms  in  the  interior  of  this  house  should  he 
finished  with  oak  wainscot,  or  wood  grained  to  resemble  it, 
and  the  effect  aimed  at  should  be  something  between  modera 
luxury  and  the  quaintness  of  the  antique  Norman  architecture. 
Hints  for  interiors  in  this  manner,  will  be  found  in  a  succeeding 
page.  But  only  simple  and  characteristic  ornaments  and 
mouldings  should  be  introduced  in  the  interior  of  this  villa,  as 
its  exterior  indicates  simplicity  rather  than  variety  of  detail. 

Estimate.  The  estimate  for  huilding  this  house  of  stone, 
when  a  good  quarry,  easily  worked,  is  upon  the  premises,  is 
$7500. 

DESIGN  sxn, — A  Villa  m  tks  Itcditm  Style. 

Theecb  is  a  strong  and  growing  partiality  among  us  for  the 
Italian  style.  Originally  adapted  to  the  manifestation  of  social 
life,  in  a  climate  almost  the  counterpart  of  that  of  the  Middle 
and  Southern  portions  of  our  country — at  least  so  far  as  relates 
to  eight  months  of  the  year,  it  is  made  to  conform  exactly  to 
our  tastes  and  habits,  with,  perhaps,  less  alteration  than  any 
other  style.  Its  broad  roofs,  ample  verandas  and  arcades,  are 
especially  agreeable  in  our  summers  of  dazzling  sunshine,  and 
though  not  so  truly  Northern  as  other  modes  that  permit  a  high 
roof,  stiU  it  has  much  to  render  it  a  favorite  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  sections  of  our  Union. 

As  a  rural  style,  expressing  country  life,  the  Italian  is  inferior 
to  pointed  and  high-roofed  modes.  If  it  is  not  so  essentially 
country-like  in  character,  it  is  however  remarkable  for  expressing 
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the  elegant  culture  and  variety  of  a«complialiinent  of  the  retired 
citizen  or  man  of  the  world,  and  as  it  is  capable  of  the  moat 
varied  and  iiTegular  as  weU  as  very  simple  ontiines,  it  is  also 
very  significant  of  the  multiform  tastes,  habits,  and  wants  of 
modem  civilization.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  should  say  that 
the  Italian  style  is  one  that  expresses  not  wholly  the  spirit  of 
country  life  nor  of  town  life,  but  something  between  both,  and 
which  is  a  mingling  of  both. 

The  leading  features  of  this  style  are  femiliar  to  most  of  om 
readers.  Roofs  rather  flat,  and  projecting  upon  brackets  or 
cantilevers;  windows  of  various  forms,  but  with  massive 
dressings,  frecLuently  running  into  the  round  arch,  when  the 
opening  is  an  important  one  (and  always  permitting  the  use  of 
the  outside  Venetian  blinds);  arcades  supported  on  arches 
or  verandas  with  simple  columns,  and  chimney-tops  of  charac- 
teristic and  tasteful  forms.  Above  aU,  when  the  composition 
is  irregular,  rises  the  camfpamU  or  Italian  tower,  bringing  all 
into  unity,  and  giving  picturesqueness,  or  an  expression  of  power 
and  elevation,  to  the  whole  composition. 

In  designing  this  small  villa  in  the  Italian  style,  our  object 
was  to  show  as  much  of  the  force  and  spirit  of  this  style  as 
possible,  within  a  very  moderate  space,  and  for  a  very  moderate 
cost  It  would  have  been  far  easier  to  have  increased  the  effect 
by  adding  more  apartments — for  it  is  one  of  the  merits  of  this 
style  that  it  permits  additions,  wings,  etc.,  with  the  greatest 
facility,  and  always  with  increasing  effect. 

We  must  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  semicircular 
arcade  .or  veranda  thrown  out  on  the  drawing-room  or  lawn 
side  of  the  house,  which  combines  elegance  with  comfort,  and 
is  an  agreeable  variation  of  the  common  veranda.    The  win- 
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dows  of  the  drawing-room  and  library  reacii  the  floor,  so  as  to 
afford  an  easy  access  to  this  arcade. 

Accommodation.  The  arrangement  of  this  -villa  exhibits  a 
little  cooti-ivance  to  get  the  utmost  from  a  limited  space.  It 
will,  therefere,  need  some  explanation. 

Entering  the  large  door  in  the  tower  or  campanile  which 
forms  the  porch  (9  feet  sqaare),  see  Pig,  119,  we  come  to  the 
vestibtde,  9  by  9  feet.  The  stair,  which  is  placed  here,  com- 
mences at  a,  and,  as  it  rises,  enters  the  tower  (as  shown  ^n  the 
second-floor  plan).  On  the  right  side  of  the  vestibide  is  a  door 
opening  into  a  handsome  parlor  or  drawing-room,  18  by  24  feet, 
with  a  bay-window  in  characteristic  style. 

Directly  beyond  the  vestibide  is  a  pretty  dming-haU,  16  by 
21  feet.  This  back  haQ  will  be  a  very  airy  and  agreeable 
dining  apartment  in  summer,*  and  it  may  be  rendered  essen- 
tially private,  by  closing  the  door  m  the  vestibule,  at  a,  when 
persons  chancmg  to  arrive  during  dinner  can  be  shown  into 
the  dining-room,  or  library,  or  to  the  second  story,  without 
passing  through  the  haU.  A  china-closet  and  a  pantry  are 
connected  with  this  dming-room.  "We  have  purposely  cot  off 
the  direct  communication  with  the  kitchen,  in  order  that  the 
passage,  c,  should  stop  sounds  and  ameUs.  But  a  large  closet, 
resembling  a  sideboard,  might  be  built  at  5,  with  a  door  at  the 
back,  opening  into  the  kitchen,  through  which  the  dishes  might, 
to  save  trouble,  be  passed  into  the  dining-haU. 

The  library  is  18  feet  square,  and  communicates  with  both 
dining-haU  and  d 


*  It  ia  Bupposed  t«  be  heated  by  a  furnace  in  winter,  or  a.  flue  ca 
a  tbe  -wall  between  it  and  the  kiteheo,  at  li. 
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The  kitchen  k  14  by  16  feet,  with  a  scvilleiy  for  rough  work 
adjoining  it,  and  back  porch  and  clcset,  and  pit  for  coals  in  the 


[Fig.  lai.    Swoud  Floor.] 

In  the  eecond-story  plan,  Fig.  121,  we  find  four  bed-rooms  of 
good  size,  with  two  small  ones,  one  of  them  used  as  a  dressing- 
room.  There  is  also  a  bath-room,  with  apace  for  a  water-closet 
at  the  end  of  the  entry.  At  tu,  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs  ascends 
to  the  apartment,  9  by  9  feet,  in  the  top  of  the  tower — which 
may  be  a  museum  or  a  prospect  gallery. 

It  would  be  sufficient  for  most  families,  if  there  were  a  cellar 
constructed  under  all  bat  the  main  part  of  the  building.  The 
latter  would  then  only  require  foundation  walls. 

N.  "We  have  designed  this  villa  for  wood,  to 
!  those  who  wish  to  build  a  tasteful  and  picturescLue 
at  an  economical  price  to  do  so,  in  parts  of  the 
country  where  other  materials  are  dear.  But  it  may  be  built 
with  still  better  effect  of  stone,  or  brick  colored,  or  of  brick 
cemented.     In   the   latter    case,  however,  it  will   require  a 
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variation  of  the  size  of  the  dining-room,  so  that  thci-e  sliall  be 
uo  interruption  of  the  wall  of  the  main  body  of  the  house, 
where  it  juts  into  the  Hbrarj-. 

The  fiiist  story  will  be  12  feet  high,  throughout  the  whole  of 
tiie  first  floor,  including  the  Idtchen,  since  the  projection  of  the 
dining-hall  partly  into  tlie  wings  recLuirea  it.  But  while  the 
chamber  story  in  the  main  building  is  11  feet  high,  in  the 
secondary  building  it  is  only  8  fe«t.  The  bed-room  over  the 
dining-room  only  runs  to  the  main  platform.  The  bed-rooms 
over  the  kitchen  wings  therefore  are  8  feet  high. 

The  window-dressings  of  a  villa  like  this  may  be  <initc  plain, 
especially  if  outside  shutter  blinds  are  used.  But  the  simple 
and  massive  dressings  often  em- 
ployed in  this  style,  of  which  Tig. 
122  vnM  convey  a  more  accurate 
idea,  are  in  much  better  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  archi- 
tecture. An  enriched  Italian  win- 
dow-dressing is  shown  in  Pig. 
123.*  If  built  of  wood,  the  exte- 
rior should  be  of  clear  stuif,  hori- 
zontal-boarded, and  finished  in  tlie 
best  manner. 

The  roofs   of  Italian  buildings, 
]  having  but  little  pitch,  are  usually 


*  The  ptoportiona  observed  in  designing  windows  by  Palladio,  and  the  Tiest  of  tlio 

oarlier  Italian  architects,  are  as  follows : — The  height  of  the  opening  double  that 

of  ihe  width,  and  the  breadth  of  the  architrave  or  dressing  one  sixth  of  the  wi3th. 

Windows  on  the  second  floor  have  the  game  breadth,  but  less  height. 
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covered  ivith  tiles  or  metal.  K  teavy  ribs  of  wood  are 
introduced  before  laying  on  the  galvanized  iron  or  zinc,  the 
picturesqueness  will  be  increased,  and  the  effect  produced  which 
ia  shown  in  the  e 


Supposing  three  rooms  on  the  first,  and  two  on 
the  second  floor  to  have  the  walls  "  hard  finished,"  and  the  rest 
to  be  finished  for  white-washing  or  papering,  this  house  may 
be  built,  here,  of  brick  and  stucco — the  arcade,  bay-windows, 
etc.,  of  wood  painted  and  sanded — for  $4600.  In  the  cheap 
lumber  districts,  it  may  be  substantially  built  of  wood  for  about 


As  furnishing  materials  for  study  of  simple  and  effective 
Italian  composition,  we  give  a  view  (from  Loudon's  Magazine), 
Fig.  124,  of  the  vUla  of  Mr.  lifesfield,  a  landscape-painter.    It 
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13  situated  in  the  subtu'ba  of  London,  lo  bmlt  <.ii  ]'iuX  and 
etucco,  and  though  there  is  a  little  baldness  in  the  details,  the 
general  effect  is  good 
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—A  arnaU  VUla  m  tlie  Classical  Ma/nner. 


As  a  specimen  of  a  cheap  country  honse,  producmg  a  good 
effect,  we  give  tliis  design,  wLich  partakes  of  the  Tuscan 
manner.  It  has  been  built  at  Eahway,  New  Jersey,  for  L.  B, 
Brown,  Esq.,  from  the  deeigna  of  Alex.  Davis,  Esq.,  Architect, 
"New  York. 

The  exterior  of  this  design  is  characterized  by  symmetry, 
good  proportion,  and  a  certain  chasteness  and  simplicity  of 
detail  which  we  like  in  a  country  house ;  while  the  whole  mass 
obtains  dignity  from  the  height  given  to  the  central  portion  of 
the  composition.  The  chimneys  are,  perhaps,  a  little  too 
Tuscan  or  classical,  and  not  sufficiently  domestic  for  our  own 
taste. 

In  judging  of  the  arrangement  of  the  interior,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  object  of  the  person  for  whom  this  was 
designed,  was  to  obtain  a  yilla-like  effect  at  the  cost  of  a  cottage 
only.  Hence,  while  a  handsome  appearance  is  produced  by 
the  spacious  hall,  amd  the  parlor  and  dining-room  connected 
with  it,  the  absence  of  any  apartment  for  books,  and  the  close 
proximity  of  the  kitchen  to  the  dining-room,  indicate  the 
domestic  life  and  conveniences  of  the  cottage,  rather  than  the 
villa. 

The  hall  is  entered  by  the  large  glazed  doors  which  open 
upon  the  veranda;  and  this  airy  and  open  hall  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  principal  apartment  in  summei-  In  winter,  these 
glazed  doors  may  be  kept  closed,  and  the  side  entry.  A,  will 
serve  as  an  inclosed  porch  to  the  main  hall. 

In  the  parlor,  a  bay-window,  10  feet  in  the  opening  and 
5  feet  in  depth,  projects  boldly.    The  external  effect  of  this 
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window  is  balanced  by  the  kitchen-porch,  wliich  is  open.  The 
kitchen  itself  is  about  12  by  14  feet,  the  pantiy  T  feet  square, 
and  the  veranda  9  feet  broad.  The  roof  of  the  boaee  projects 
3  feet,  and  is  supported  by  the  extended  rafters. 

The  second  story 
of  this  design,  Fig. 
127,  is  so  divided  as  to 
accommodate  a  family 
of  considerable  size, 
as  not  an  inch  has 
been  lost.  There  are, 
it  will  be  seen,  six  bed- 
rooms— though  some  of 
them  are  only  large 
enough  for  the  sleeping-rooms  of  children.  The  front  bed-room, 
16  by  17  feet,  has  an  open  fireplace,  and  two  of  the  other  bed- 
rooms have  openings  in  the  flues  for  stoves.*  The  narrow  flight 
of  stairs  in  the  entry  in  this  story  leads  to  two  i-ooms  in  the 
attic,   each    lighted   by  an   octagonal  window  in  the  central 


CoNSTKtrcnoN.  This  design  is  one  equally  well  suited  for 
wood,  or  more  solid  materials.  It  has  actually  been  built  at 
Kahway,  of  wood,  and  finished  in  a  consistent  manner,  for 
$2300 — an  unusually  small  sum  for  a  dwelling  of  tliis  extent  of 
accommodation.  The  first  story  is  12  feet  high,  and  the  posts 
of  the  wings  about  18  feet  long. 


»  Tlie  flue  of  the  drawing-room  chimney  is  drawn  over  (in  the  cl 
the  central  stack.  The  apparent  chimnej-top  (see  elevation)  over 
only  a  ventilator  In  cliimney  form. 
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DESIGN  XXIV. — A  Cottage 'Yilla  m,  the  Bwral  GotUo  Style. 

This  design  shows  the  front  elevation  and  plans  of  the 
residence  of  "Wm.  J.  Kotch,  Esq^.,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  built 
from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Davis. 

The  body  of  the  house  is  nearly  square,  and  the  elevation  is 
a  successful  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  a  form  usually 
immteresting,  can  be  so  treated  as  to  be  highly  picturesque. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  combination  of  the  aspiring  lines  of  the  roof 
with  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  veranda,  which  expresses 
pieturesqueness  and  domesticity  very  successfully.  The  high 
pointed  gable  of  the  central  and  highest  part  of  this  design  has 
a  bold  and  spirited  effect,  which  would  be  out  of  keeping  with 
the  cottage-like  modesty  of  the  drooping,  lupped  roof,  were  it 
not  for  the  equally  bold  manner  in  which  the  chimney-tops 
spring  upwards*  Altogether,  then,  we  should  say  that  the 
character  expressed  by  the  exterior  of  this  design  is  that  of  a 
man  or  family  of  domestic  tastes,  but  with  strong  aspirations 
after  something  higher  than  social  pleasures. 

An  inspection  of  Fig.  129  wdl  show  the  accommodation  of 
this  house.  The  drawing-room  and  dining-room  arc  each  18 
by  20  feet,  and  communicate  with  the  front  hall,  14  by  18 
feet,  by  double  or  sliding  doors,  so  that  these  three  apartments 
may  all  be  thrown  into  one.  The  large  and  deep  bay-windows 
at  the  ends  of  these  apartments  give  them  a  light  and  spacious 
effect,  when  thus  thrown  en,  smte.  The  front  windows  have 
casement  sashes,  opening  down  to  the  floor  of  the  veranda. 

*  The  parapet  of  tliig  yilla  surrounds  a  narrow  walk  on  the  roof— etiteriiJ  from 
tlie  side  of  the  central  ridge — which  (»mmiind3  a  view  of  the  harbor  of  New 
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In  the  rear  hall  is  the  principal  staircase,  and  in  a  smaller 
entry,  between  this  hall  and  the  kitchen,  is  the  back  stair. 

The  1  b  ary  is  a  pleasant  and  retired  apartment,  20  by  21 
feet  exclua  ve  of  the  deep  alcove,  about  10  feet  square.  The 
k  t  he  14  by  20  feet,  with  a  corresponding  recess,  10  feet 
bcitia  e  t   1  ch  might  be  partitioned  off  for  a  scuUerj-).    In  the 


dining-room  is  a  china-closet.  Between  the  kitcJicn  and 
dining-room  is  a  pantry.  In  the  kitchen  itself  are  two  closets. 
In  a  space  partitioned  off  from  the  back  porch  is  the  cellar 
slair. 

Construction.     This   cottage  should   be   built  with   hollow 
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lnrick  walls,  plastered  on  the  inside,  and  covered  with  hydraulic 
cement  on  the  outside.  The  ceilings  of  the  bed-rooms  may 
run.  partly  into  the  roof,  and  are  well  Tcntilated  by  registers  or 
valves,  near  lie  highest  part  of  the  ceiling,  opening  into  a 
space  in  the  apex  of  the  garret  above — the  garret  itself  being 
provided  with  openings  or  ventilators,  to  permit  the  escape  of 
warm  air.  Lai^e  gables,  10  feet  broad,  on  the  sides  of  the 
roof,  light  these  bed-rooms  abundantly.  The  verge-board  of 
the  front  gable  is  boldly  carved  in  three-inch  plaak.  The 
chimney-tops — scLuare,  bnt  set  diagonally  on  the  base — are 
built  of  common  brict.  The  roof  projects  three  feet  at  the 
eaves. 

Estimate.  The  cost  of  this  residence  in  New  Bedford, 
where  building  is  dearer  than  here,  was  about  $6000. 

DESJGS  XXV. — A  Plam  Timber  Cottage  -  Villa. 

For  this  design,  giving  a  very  convenient  and  agreeable 
residence,  which  has  been  built  in  Maine,  in  a  substantial 
manner,  at  a  very  economical  cost,  we  are  indebted  to  Gervase 
Wheeler,  Escl.,  architect,  Philadelphia,  who  has  accompanied  it 
by  the  following  remarks. 

"In  this  country,  and  especially  in  some  districts,  wood  must 
for  many  yeare  be  relied  upon  as  the  material  for  building.  It 
is  the  existence  of  this  necessity  which  has,  in  fact,  given  birth 
to  a  style  of  erection  which  may  be  considered  as  almost 
national;  for  nowhere  in  Europe  will  be  found  the  class  of 
houses  that  abounds  (and  more  especially  in  the  New  England 
states)  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 

And,  whilst  this  material  seems,  from  causes  apparent  to 
every  one,  to  be  thus  imperatively  demanded,  it  becomes  the 
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duty  of  the  architect  to  meet  tlic  emergencies  of  the  case,  and, 
like  a  true  artist,  to  endeavor  to  extract  beauty  from  the 
elements  given  to  him, — beauty,  too,  the  result,  as  all  true 
architectural  beauty  must  be,  oi  Jitneas  and  harmony. 

Attempts  to  imitate  in  wood,  effects  that  can  only  legitimately 
be  produced  in  stone  or  other  material,  may,  for  a  time,  please 
the  vulgar  eye,  but  they  cannot  ultimately  fail  to  be  as 
unsparingly  condemned  as  they  deserve;  and  were  there  not 
some  consolation  in  the  thought,  that  the  paltry  imitations  and 
ridiculous  pretences  disfiguring  so  many  of  our  beautiful  sites, 
cannot,  in  their  frailty,  last  long  enough  to  outlive  the  attacks 
that  the  increase  of  a  purer  taste  and  riper  experience  is 
preparing  for  them,  some  comments  might  seem  necessary 
upon  the  entire  unfitness  of  the  material,  and  the  failures, 
neccBBarily  the  result,  which  many  recently  erected  wooden 
structures  exhibit. 

The  materia!  is,  itself,  a  beautiful  and  a  manageable  one,  and 
examples  are  not  wanting  to  show  how  desirable  and  how 
pleasing  may  be  the  manner  in  which  a  true  artist  can  use  it. 

There  are  time-honored  buildings  in  England  and  in 
Flanders,  that  have  stood,  and  seem  likely  to  stand,  for 
centuries;  and,  though  from  local  causes,  these  are  not 
examples  that  I  would  advocate  iutroducing  here,  still  they 
show  what  may  be  done  with  the  right  spirit  in  any  place,  and 
are  valuable  as  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  material  to  the 
architect,  who  may  learn  from  them  how  the  mighty  men  of 
old  conquered  t7i£w  difficulties,  and  so  gain  encouragement  how 
to  overcome  liis. 

It  seems  difficult  to  assign  any  particular  style  which,  in  this 
country,  affords  the  best  medium  for  the  use  of  wood,  \ 
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the  character  of  tlie  "building  miist  so  much  depend  upon  the 
Bceneiy,  the  requirements  of  the  huilder,  and  upon  other  local 
causes. 

Wheie  a  high  pitched  root  n  idmis&ible,  the  st'^le  that  the 
accompanying  dehign  cvhil  its  ■will,  I  th  uL  be  fuuud  i^mtible 


This  is  essentially  real.    Its  character  is  given  by  simplicity 
and  fitness  of  construction,  and  no  attempt  is  made  with  inch 
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board  finery,  to  dress  up  and  make  Gothic  what  would  other- 
wise appear  a  very  plain  house. 

The  building  is  slightly  modified  from  one  erected  by  the 
writer  at  Brunswiclv,  in  Maine,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $2800. 
The  size  and  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  the  spacious  hall, 
and  the  picturesque  exterior,  point  it  ou.t  aa  the  residence  of  a 
gentleman ;  and  simple  and  inexpensive  as  it  is,  it  reaUy  better 
meets  the  requirements  of  those  who  wish  to  build  wdl,  than 
many  buildings  that  have  cost  more  than  twice  tbe  money. 


The  construction  itself,  though  simple,  is  somewhat  peculiar. 
It  is  fra/med,  hut  in  such  a  manner  as  that  on  the  exterior  the 
construction  shows,  and  gives  additional  richness  and  character 
to  the  composition. 

At  the  cornel's  are  heavy  posts,  rougldy  dressed  and  champ- 
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ttied,  and  mtu  tliem  are  mortised  honzuntal  tn,^,  unmediatelj 
uiidei  the  spnnging  of  the  roof,  these,  with  the  post^,  <uid  the 
studi  and  training  ot  the  root,  showing  externally 

Internally,  are  nailed  hunzontal  Lraces,  at  e(£ual  distances 
apart,  Rtopping  on  the  posts  and  «tuds  of  the  frame  ,  and  across 
these,  the  firring  aiid  lathing  cioss  diagunally  in  different 
directions,  thus  pre'ventm^  the  1  utility  of  mjury  to  tht  Oijide 
plastering  by  shrmkmg  or  start  mg  ot  the  tunber* 

On  these  horizontal  braces  the  sheathing,  compo'^ed  of  plank 
placed  lu  a  perpendicnlai  ilircctum,  is  supported  and  retained 
m  its  place  bj  battens  2^  inches  thick,  and  made  with  a  broad 
sbonldei  These  battens  aie  pinned  to  the  hunzontal  biice", 
conhmng  the  planlis,  but  leaving  spaces  for  shrinking  or 
swelhng,  and  thus  preventmg  the  necessity  of  a  bingh  nail 
heing  dnven  tJitough  thp  ^lariks^  theieby  rendermg  their 
splitting  u 


A  representation  of  the  batten  and  mode  of  framing  is  given 
in  the  accompanying  section — ^B  being  the  batten. 

The  outside  is  painted  with  a  mixture  of  paint  and  fine 
smooth  sand,  laid  on  with  a  wire  brush  (see  p.  188) ;  a  method 
of  painting  the  writer  has  had  an  opportunity  of  personally 
testing  during  a  period  of  twelve  years,  and  has  found  it  to  be 
the  most  durable  and  economical  covering  for  outbuildings  that 
he  has  ever  tried. 

The  windows,  doors,  and  ornamental  gables  are  simple  and 
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real.  The  windows  being  made  of  solid  frames,  four  inches  by 
five,  and  eliampfered,  and  the  doors  framed  and  champfered. 

The  inside  finisli  is  of  the  Bame  real  and  simple  character. 
In  the  hall,  the  joiste,  carrying  the  floor  above,  are  permitted  to 
show;  and  as  they  are  made  in  yellow  pine,  planed,  and  the 
edges  champfered  and  stopped, — the  plastering  between  being 
colored  a  rich  blue,  and  the  joists,  cornice,  and  otha-  wood- 
work being  oiled  and  varnished,  a  rich  and  substantial  effect  is 
obtained,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

The  exigencies  of  the  proprietor  required  the  two  rooms  on 
the  left  of  the  hall  to  be  divided  by  sliding  doors ;  otherwise,  the 
writer  wished  to  have  had  them  as  one  large  room.  But  the 
severity  of  the  winter's  cold  required  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  space  to  be  constantly  warmed  could  be  reduced 


|Tig.l33.    SeoondFloor] 

mse,  Fig.  131,  affords  a  roomy  entrance- 
hall,  16  by  20  feet)  so  large  as  to  serve  for  a  room ;   an 


The  plan  of  this  ] 
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inelosed  porch,  produced  \>y  a  simple  arrangement,  which  gives 
ample  recesses,  D,  D,  for  hat-stand  and  coatrstands,  on  either 
Bide  of  the  entrance  door;  a  liandsome  staircase,  inclosed,  hut 
opening  into  tlie  hall,  whilst  an  outer  door  opens  on  a  terrace 
communicating  with  the  garden. 

The  rooms  are  lai^e,  IT  hy  20  feet,  and  conveniently  ar- 
ranged. There  is  a  back  staii'  at  B — with  ample  store-room, 
chinarcloset,  etc.,  between  the  dining-room  and  kitchen.  In 
the  second  floor.  Fig.  132,  are  six  excellent  chambers,  with 
suitable  closet  accommodation.  In  the  roof  is  a  space  so  roomy 
and  well  ventilated,  as  to  admit  of  being  divided  into  servants' 
or  occasional  sleeping-rooms,  with  great  ease. 

The  chimneys  are  inside  the  house;  and  every  precaution 
has  been  taken  by  the  arrangement  of  doors,  etc.,  to  make  the 


DESIGN  xxYi. — A  Cowitry-House  in  tJte  Pomtad,  Style. 

A  sENsniLE,  solid,  unpretending  country  house,  with  an  air 
of  Bubstantial  comfort  and  refinement,  not  overpowered  by 
architectural  style,  but  indicating  intelligent,  domestic  life  in 
the  coimtry, — such  is  the  character  we  have  endeavored  to 
express  in  the  exterior  and  interior  of  this  design.  The  sym- 
tnet/ry  and  proportum  which  characterize  the  exterior  express 
the  love  of  balance,  while  the  solidity  of  all  the  ornamental 
pOTts  denotes  the  love  of  the  Bubstantialj  etc.,  which  belong  to 
the  sensible  mind. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  by  the  connoisseur,  that  though 
this  design  is  in  the  domestic  Gothic  or  pointed  manner,  yet  it 
is  no  copy  of  any  foreign  cottage  in  this  style.  On  the 
contraiy,  every  feature  is   suggested   by  the  country  life  of 
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those  who  live  in  residences  of  this  size  in  the  Middle  United 
States.  The  broad  and  massive  veranda — the  fall  second 
story,  overshadowed  by  the  overhanging  eaves — ^the  steep  roof, 
to  shed  the  snow  and  afford  a  well-ventilated  attic,  and  the 
tasteful  or  convenient  appendages  of  conservatory  for  plants  on 
one  side  and  Mtehen  offices  on  the  other, — these  are  all  expres- 
sive of  the  comparatively  modest  but  cultivated  tastes  and  life 
of  substantial  country  residents  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
Nortliem  States.  ■ 

In  a  cottage  or  viDa  of  this  style  in  England,  the  veranda 
would  be  useless,  for  the  damp  climate,  so  unlike  ours,  demands 
sun  and  air  rather  than  shelter  and  shade.  The  front,  there- 
fore, would  be  filled  with  broad  and  large  windows,  and  the 
roof  with  small  picturesque  gables,  hghting  bed-rooms  imme- 
diately under  the  roof.  The  building  would  take  a  more 
irregular  and  pictureBque  form,  but  would  lose  the  simple, 
earnest,  and  local  expression  which 'this  has,  as  a  country  house 
for  the  Northern  States. 

In  the  Gothic  villa  abroad,  the  window  is  made  wholly  to 
court  the  sunshine.  Hence,  its  exterior  is  ornamented  with 
tracery,  and  made  beautiful  with  carving.  In  this  country 
house,  the  windows,  in  accordance  witk  the  acquirements  of  our 
climate,  are  plain  box-frames,  with  rising  sashes  and  outside 
bhnd  shutters,  as  the  latter  give  us  the  power  of  regulating  the 
light  and  coolness  of  our  apartments  in  summer  more  perfectly 
than  any  other  contrivance.  To  put  shutt«r-b]ind8  on  the 
outside  of  windows  with  Gothic  tracery  would  be  quite  inappro- 
priate, since  they  would  hide  precisely  that  which  the  architect 
labors  to  render  attractive.  Hence,  in  a  simple  country  house 
in  the  pointed  style,  we  prefer  to  adapt  the  window  o 
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at  once  to  the  climate,  by  making  them  plain,  and  covering 
them  with  shutter-blinds.  "We  would,  however,  take  away  the 
ordinary  Veneiiem  expression  of  common  shutter-blinds,  by  mak- 
ing the  slats  much  wider  and  bolder  than  usual,  and  staining  or 
painting  the  entire  shutter  ot  a  nch  brown  or  dark  oak-color. 

Accommodation.  The  arrangement  of  this  house,  Fig.  134, 
suggests  the  occupancy  ot  a  tamily,  in  which  the  intellectual 
and  social  nature  are  equally  culti-v  ated,  and  where  there  is  also 
a  love  of  beauty,  but  where  all  is  kept  under  the  dominion  of 
strong  common  sense.  Instead  of  very  large  apartments, 
devoted  to  any  special  purpose  of  display  or  social  enjoyment, 
the  rooms  are  well  apportioned  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
faculties — ^with  a  certain  order  and  symmotry  pervading  the 
whole.  There  is,  for  example,  ample  accommodation  for  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  house  without  going  above  the  first 
story,  since  their  bed-room  is  on  the  principal  floor,  where  also 
are  placed  the  kitchen  offices,  pantry,  dining-room,  etc. 

Though  mainly  arranged  lor  comfort,  this  plan  is  not  with- 
out elegance.  Thus,  the  entrance-hall  being  unoccupied  by 
stairs,  becomes  a  fine  apartment,  and  being  connected  with  a 
library,  of  equal  size,  hy  large  sliding  doors,  the  effect  of  this 
suite  of  44  feet,  when  thrown  into  one,  wUl  he  very  agreeable 
on  entering  the  house.  This  will  be  heightened  by  the  position 
of  the  large  hay-window  at  the  end  of  the  library.  By  this 
window  the  library  will  be  lighted  more  agreeably  than  if  the 
walls  on  each  side  were  pierced  with  two  smaller  windows, 
while  the  walls  themselves,  being  left  entire,  an  unbroken 
space  is  afforded  on  both  sides  for  books.* 

•  We  have  Buppoaed  thia  house  f  o  be  heated  by  one  of  Ohilson's  excellent  furnaces, 
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If  it  wK'e  desired  to  add  Btill  more  to  the  effect  of  the  rooms 
on  this  first  floor,  it  could  be  easily  done  by  making  eliding 
doors  between  the  hall  and  the  two  rooms  (parlor  and  dining- 
room)  on  each  side  of  it;  these,  when  tbrown  open,  would 
connect  these  three  apartments,  so  that  a  peraon  standing  in 
the  centre  of  the  hall  would  look  down  the  hall  and  library,  44 
feet,  and  across  the  parlor  and  dining-room,  48  feet.  But  most 
families  would  prefer  to  connect  the  hall  with  these  two  rooms 
by  doors  of  the  ordinary  size,  as  it  woidd  give  the  rooms  the 
more  entirely  domestic  and  quiet  expression  of  every-day  life. 

The  staircase  in  this  house  is  placed  in  a  side  hall  or  entry,  7 
feet  wide,  which  connects  with  the  kitchen,  et«. ;  a  very  good 
mode  where  there  is  but  one  staircase  in  a  country  house, 
as,  by  shutting  the  door  between  the  main  hall  and  the  entry, 
the  stairs  are  rendered  private,  or  are  put  out  of  sight.  This 
entry  is  lighted  by  au  end  window  on  the  second  floor. 

The  green-house  communicates  directly  with  the  parlor,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  a  south  aspect — though  an  east  or  west 
espoeure  is  found  to  answer  perfectly  well  in  this  climate.  It 
will  be  easily  heated  by  the  same  furnace  which  heats  the 
house — a  10  inch  hot-air  pipe  and  a  large  register,  running 
through  the  basement,  and  entering  by  the  floor  or  side  of  the 
green-house.  There  should  be  a  large  door  at  the  outer  end  of 
the  green-house,  for  taking  in  the  plants,  and  a  cistern  beneath 
it,  to  coDect  water  from  the  roof  for  watering  them. 

As  the  other  wing,  we  have  the  kitchen,  with  its  closets,  and 
back-Mtchcn   or  scullery,  etc.     This   may   be  extended  more 

placed  in  the  oentro  of  the  basemeqt,  under  the  hall,  and  have  not  therefore  placed 
any  chimneys  in  the  ball  or  library. 
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than  24  feet  (the  length  of  the  green-house),  if  desu'able — and, 
indeed,  to  twice  that  size,  if  necessary, — ^with  an  inclosed 
kitchen  yard,  clothes  drying-ground,  etc.,  concealed  by  trees. 

The  porch  of  this  house,  which  projects  12  feet,  hreaks  up 
(see  elevation)  the  otherwise  too  long  horizontal  line  of  the 
veranda  roof — and  the  novice  will  bear  in  mind,  that  as  the 
spirit  of  the  Gothic  or  pointed  style  lies  in  the  prevalence  of 
vertical  or  upward  lines,  so  all  long,  unbroken,  horizontal  lines 
of  roof  should  be  avoided. 

This  porch,  being  pierced  with  arches  on  each  side,  opens  on 
a  continuous  veranda,  10  feet  wide  and  80  feet  long,  which 
affords  a  fine  promenade  at  all  seasons — ^terminating  on  one 
side  with  the  green-house ;  and  there  are  few  greater  luxuries 
in  a  country  house  in  an  American  summer,  such  as  it  is  in 
this  latitude,  than  such  a  cool  and  airy  veranda — especially  if 
it  looks  out  upon  our  fine  river  or  lake  scenery.* 

The  second  floor  of  this  house,  Pig.  135,  gives  five  excellent 
bed-rooms,  with  closets  (marked  C).  The  bed-room  over  the 
library,  14  by  18  feet,  has  attached  to  it  a  dressing-room,  8  by 
10  feet,  which  communicates  with  a  bath-room,  A,  containing  a 
water-closet.  This  bath-room  is  also  entered  by  the  door  a, 
from  the  landing  or  the  stair,  and  can  therefore  be  also  used  by 
any  of  the  occupants  of  the  second  story.  The  bed-room  over 
the  hall  is  lighted  by  a  fine  oriel-window,  projecting  over  the 
front  door.  Both  this  and  the  bed-room  over  the  library  are 
heated  by  registers  and  hotrair  pipes  from  the  furnace  in  the 

*  Any  one  living  oQ  the  Hudson  inevitably  gets  to  look  upon  river  scenery  aa 
an  indispensable  part  of  country  landscape.  Tliis  will  account  fur  the  manner  in 
wHcli  glimpses  of  river  scenery  creep  into  eo  many  of  iheso  sket^^hes  of  housea— 
often,  as  in  this  design,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  house. 
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[Fig.  135.    Second  Floor.] 

basement ;  and  if  registers  are  also  provided  for  the  othei 
bed-rooms  in  this  etory,  the  expense  of  building  fireplaces  may 
be  avoided. 

At  J,  in  tlie  entry,  is  a  flight  of  staii«,  leading  to  servants' 
rooms  in  the  attic. 

CoNSTEucTioN.  This  design  demands  solid  -walls,  either  of 
stone,  brick  afterwards  colored,  or  brick  and  cement.  It 
could  be  boiit  as  cheaply  here  of  good  hard  brick  (at  $i  to  $5 
per  1000),  laid  up  in  hollow  walls  (see  page  60),  as  of  wood, 
and  if  colored  with  the  durable  cement-wash  described  in 
page  187,  it  would  have  a  very  satisfactory  appearance.  The 
projection  of  the  eaves  (2J  feet),  sheltering  the  walls  bo  com- 
pletely, renders  this  also  one  of  the  most  sidtable  houses  for 
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outside  Btoeco,  as  tlie  walls  will  be  preserved 
from  all  the  perpendicular  drip  or  leakage  so  inju- 
rious to  cemented  -walls. 

The  veranda  should  be  constructed  in  a  heavy 

and  solid  manner,  either  of  cut-stone,  brict,  or  ot 

solid  wood,  painted  and  sanded,  to  agree  with  the 

t"    walls  of  the  house.    The  columns  should  be  16 

inches  in  diameter,   and    formed    in  the  simple 

manner  represented  in  the  elevation,  belonging  to 

[    the   early  pointed    style,   or .  with    the   octagonal 

^■mJeT"^"  shafts  shown  in  Pig.  136. 

There  should  be  no  labels  over  the  windows  or  doore,  except 
as  shown  over  the  front  door — but  the  window  frames  should 
have  plain,  splayed  jambs,  and  should  be  set  back  a  couple  ot 
inches  from  the  outside  fece  of  the  wall,  with  outside  shutter- 


blinds  made  to  fit  them. 
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Fig.  137  sliows  part  of  the  verge-toard  of  tie  gaUe  over  the 
porch,  \  inch  to  a  foot.  This  should  be  carved  out  of  well- 
Beaaoned  3-inch  plank. 

The  roof  of  thia  house,  in  the 

^  elevation,    is     supposed     to     be 

I  covered   with    diamond    tiles,   a 

'  of  crest-tiles  running  along 

.!;e  of  the  roof;  but  prime 

or  elate   would  be 

■    suitable.    The  chimney- 

1     octagonal     shafts,    are 

brick.      The   gutter    is 

at    tho    outside    of    the 

'ng    eavea,    ac    shown    in 

tion,  Fig.  138,  in  which 

I-         „ie  raiter,  G,   tlie  gutter, 

lined  with  copper,  and  B,  the  rafter  bracket. 

The  height  of  the  rooms  in  the  first  story  is  13  feet,  and  that 
in  the  second  story  9  feet.  The  partitions  are  8  inch  brick 
walls,  and  the  floors  ait  all  deafened.  If  built  with  hollow 
walls,  the  house  will  need  no  firring,  and  thus,  if  the  roof  is 
tile  or  slate,  will  be  in  a  great  measure  fire-proof— that  is,  if  a 
fire  breaks  out  in  one  apartment,  it  will  not  easily  spread  to 
another,  as  there  are  no  wooden  partitions  and  no  hollow 
firring  to  extend  the  combustion  rapidly  from  one  part  of  the 
building  to  another. 

Mtimate.  The  cost  of  this  house,  finished  in  a  simple  and 
appropriate  manner,  would  be  between  $6000  and  $7nOO. 
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DitoiriN  xxvn — A  '■mall  dvntry  Hjitst  ;for  tin  iioutJiem  Stntt% 

A  '.QiPLE,  rational   convenient   and  economical  dwelling  kr 
the  Bouthun  part    f  tk   Union  is  all  that  we  have  a  n  e  1  at  n 


A  mod  ficat  on  of  the  "\  e 
diosen    for    the  extenor,  because 
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projecting  roof  and  long  extended  veranda,  that  ample  shade,  so 
indispensable  to  all  dwellings  in  a  southern  climate- 
There  is  a  double  value  at  the  South,  in  these  wide-spreading 
roofs ;  first,  in  the  greater  coolness'  of  the  walls  or  sides  of  a 
building,  protected  by  their  shade  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  all  the  hottest  part  of  the  day ;  and  second,  in  the  good 
effect,  architecturally,  produced  by  the  strong  contrasts  of  light 
r  made  by  such  projections. 


and 


[Fig,  140.    Principal  Floor.] 

Accommodation.  A.  peculiar  feature  in  all  Southern  country 
houses  is  the  position  of  the  kitchen — ^which  does  not  form 
part  of  the  dwelling,  but  stands  detached  at  a  distance  of  20, 
30,  or  more  yards.  This  kitchen  contains  servants'  bed-rooms 
on  its  second  floor, — only  such  servants  sleeping  in  the  dwelling 
as  are  personal  attendants   on  the  family.     For  this  reason 
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there  is  not  so  mucli  room  required  for  servants  in  the  Southern 
country  house  itself — but,  as  many  more  servants  are  tept 
there  than  at  the  Worth,  a  good  deal  more  accommodation  is 
provided  in  the  detached  kitchen  or  other  negro  houses. 

In  the  plan  of  the  first  floor  of  this  house,  Fig.  140,  we  have 
practised  a  very  simple  contrivance,  by  ■which  the  size  of  this 
floor  is  considerably  increased,  so  that  a  viDa-like  accommodar 
tion  is  obtained  in  a  house  only  about  30  by  42  feet  in  the 
clear  measurement.  This  is  done  by  building  the  veranda  of 
the  same  height  as  the  principal  story  (about  12  feet),  and 
inclosing  the  portion  in  the  rear. 

By  this  means  we  get  a  library  16  by  20  feet  (which  would 
otherwise  be  but  16  by  10  feet).  The  letters  a,  i,  show  the 
line  between  the  main  body  of  the  house  and  the  veranda,  and 
a  strong  piece  of  timber  should  cover  the  opening  in  the  wall 
over  the  void  space  here. 

In  the  rear  of  the  hall  is  a  back  porch — which  is  a  part  of 
the  vferanda — ^that  may  be  left  open.  Adjoining  it  is  an  entry 
or  passage-way,  fi-ve  feet  wide,  for  the  servants  to  pass  fi'om 
the  dining-room  to  the  detached  Mtchen,  without  the  necessity 
of  entering  the  hack  porch  or  hall.  Alongside  of  this  entry  is 
a  large  store-room  (which  is  also  part  of  the  indexed  veranda), 
10  by  10  feet.  This  is  the  larder  and  pastry-room,  under  the 
care  of  the  mistress  of  the  house ;  and  adjoining  it  and  the 
dining-room  is  a  pantry  or  china-closet. 

The  dining-room  is  a  spacious  and  airy  apartment,  16  by  24 
feet,  with  a  bay-window  on  the  side,  opening  down  to  the 
veranda.  The  haU  is  10  feet  wide ;  and  the  parlor  and  library, 
on  the  opposite  side,  may  communicate  with  it  by  a  large 
;  door,  if  preferred.     A  single  fireplace  would  he  suffi- 
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eient  for  both  these  rooms  at  the  South.  In  some  families,  it 
might  be  desirable  to  make  the  back  apartment  a  bed-room, 
instead  of  a  library. 

We  have  shown  the  covered  passage  to  the  kitchen,  and  part 
of  the  Mtclien  iteelf,  in  our  sketch  of  the  front  elevation, 
merely  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  effect ;  though  the  position 
of  those  on  the  plan  is  in  the  rear,  and  not  on  the  side  of  the 
house.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  matter  of  loealitv,  as  the 
kitchen  and  other  outbuildings  will,  of  com^e,  be  placed  on  the 
side  offering  the  greatest  fadlitiea  for  their  uses,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  keeping  them  most  in  the  background. 


The  second  floor.  Fig.  141,  shows  live  good  bed-rooms. 

Every  bouse  at  the  Sontli  should  have  a  ventilator  on  the 
roofi  connected  with  air-ducts  leading  to  the  cellar.  This 
would  maintain  a  circulation  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  dwelling,  and  prevent  the  accumulation  of  hot  air 
under  the  roof  A  reference  to  our  remarks  on  ventilation  wiH 
show  how  this  can  be  most  effectually  accomplished. 

Construction.  As  this  is  especially  designed  as  an  economi- 
cal country  house,  the  material  used  iu  most  parts  of  the  South 
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would  be  wood.  The  roof  sliould  project  3  feet,  the  windows 
should  all  be  casement  windows,  with  outside  Venetian  shutter- 
blinds,  and  the  veranda  should  be  10  or  13  feet  wide* 


[Fig.  143.    Exterior  of  SouthBrn  Couutrj  Hous*.] 

The  first  story  is  intended  to  be  12  and  the  second  9  feet  in 
the  clear.  The  chimncy-stacbs  are  drawn  over  in  the  garret, 
BO  as  to  come  out  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof. 

*  The  floors  of  veriuidaa,  in  this  climate,  should  always,  if  posdble,  be  made  of 
southern  pine,  oiled,  and  not  paioted.  The  effect  ia  escelleot,  and  the  floor  is  much 
more  durable  and  i^alisfactorf  Ihan  if  made  of  white  pine,  paioted. 
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The  cost  of  tiis  house  would  vary  from  $2500 
to  $3000,  depending  upon  the  locality  where  it  is  built,  the 
price  of  lumber,  labor,  etc.,  which  varies  largely  at  the  South. 

Vabi&tion.  J£  we  suppose  the  body  of  this  house  increased 
in  depth,  bo  that  it  is  between  40  and  50  feet  from  the  front  to 
the  rear,  Fig.  142  will  give  a  hint  of  a  simple  variation  in  the 
bracketed  mode,  which  would  have  a  good  effect  for  a  very 
moderate  expenditure. 

DisiQN  xxvin. — A  ViUa  in  the  ItaUa/ii  Siyle. 

This  beautiful  villa,  the  residence  of  Edward  King,  Escl.,  of 
Newport,  Khode  Mand,  was  constructed  in  1845,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Upjohn,  of  New  York. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  succeasfiil  specimens  of  the  Italian  style 
in  the  United  States,  and  unites  beauty  of  form  and  expression 
■with  spacious  accommodation,  in  a  manner  not  often  seen,  and 
which  is  very  creditable  to  Mr.  Upjohn. 

The  first  impression  which  this  villa  makes  on  the  mind  is, 
that  of  its  being  a  gentleman's  residence.  There  is  dignity, 
refinement,  and  elegance,  about  all  its  leading  features.  It  next 
indicates  varied  enjoyments,  and  a  life  of  refined  leisure — 
especially  aboionding,  as  it  does,  with  evidences  of  love  of 
social  pleasures. 

Li  a  more  strictly  architectural  sense,  the  exterior  of  this 
villa  ia  worthy  of  note,  for  the  hm"mmhy  which  pervades  it. 
Kotwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  forms  in  the  windows 
introduced — a  variety  which  denotes  different  uses  in  various 
apartments — the  predominance  of  the  roimd  arch  in  the 
majority  of  the  leading  apertures,  whether  in  windows,  doors, 
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or  verandas,  restores  harmony  throughimt  the  whole — while  it 
produces  an  effect,  a-?  reganls  the  detailfe,  quite  diEferent  from 
that  which  lesulta  from  the  eunphcity  of  most  facades,  Eoth 
are  pleasing,  hnt,  tu  a  highly  cultivated  taste,  the  s 


[Fig  U4.    Pnncpal  Floor] 

derived  fr\>m  harmony  growing  out  of  vinttj ,  la  as  much  greater 
than  that  arising  from  uniformity  and  bimplicity,  in  architecture, 
aa  in  music,  where  the  first  may  be  illustrated  by  one  of  Beetho- 
ven's symphonies,  and  the  last  by  the  simple  melody  of  a  ballad 
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The  sky  outline  of  this  villa  has  the  characteristic  in'egu- 
larity  of  the  Italian  school  of  design,  and  the  grouping  of  the 
whole  is  a  good  study  for  a  young  architect  who  is  embarrassed 
how  to  treat  a  large  square  mass  of  building, — for  the  ground 
arly  square.    The  chimney-tops  and  heavy  cornice, 


y   a   d 


all  of  stone,  are  in  excellent  taste,  and  the  arcades  and  verandas 
have  been  introduced  subordinately,  and  yet  so  aa  to  greatly 
increase  the  effect. 

AccoMMOUATios.     Ai\,  inspection  of  the  plan  of  the  principal 
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floor  will  show  tkat  this  ia  a  villa  of  the  fii-st  class.  On  en- 
tering the  hall,  an  arcade,  supported  bj  four  columns,  separates 
the  vestibule  or  entrance-hall  fi'om  the  main  hall.  In  the  latter, 
which  is  spacious,  and  lighted  by  a  eky-light  of  colored  glass, 
one  is  struck  by  the  fine  effect  of  the  ample  staircase,  rising  by 
easy  flights,  with  broad  landings.  On  the  right  of  the  haU  is  a 
fine  suite  of  rooms — parlor,  drawing-room  and  library ;  on  the  left 
are  the  dining-room,  housekeeper's  room 
(with  pantries),  liitchen,  laundry,  etc. 

In  an  entry,  at  the  rear  of  the  main 
hall,  is  placed  the  servants'  staircase. 

We  have  not  given  the  plan  of  the 
second  floor,  but,  it  will  be  readily 
imagined,  there  ia  an  abundance  of 
sleeping  apartments,  with  rooms  for 
domestics  on  the  third  story  of  the 
higher  portions  of  the  building. 

CoNantrcTioN.  This  villa  is  biiilt, 
throughout,  in  a  very  solid  and  excel- 
lent manner.  The  walls  are  of  brick, 
painted  externally  of  a  light  free- 
stone color,  and  the  window-dressings, 
string-courses,  cornices,  brackets,  etc., 
are  all  freestone.  The  effect  is  more 
real  and  satisfactory'  than  that  of  any 
other  mode  of  building,  except  it  be  of 
solid  stone — and  that  stone  one  of  an 
agreeable  tone  of  color. 

Fig.  145  (to  the  scale  of  J  of  an  inch 
to  a  foot)  shows  the  c 
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146  the  profile,  of  the  handsome  balcony-window  in  the  front 
of  the  house;  Fig.  147  is  the  chimney-top,  with  a  portion  of 
the  roof,  giving  the  cornice  and  heavy  stone  hractets. 


DEsiGH  sxix. — A  ViUa  m,  tlie  RtvpcH  Gothie  Style. 

We  have  designed  this  villa  to  express  the  life  of  a  family 
of  refined  and  cultivated  taste,  full  of  home  feeling,  love  for  the 
eonntry,  and  enjoyment  of  the  rural  and  beautiful  in  nature — 
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and  withal,  a  truly  American  home,  in  which  aU 

the    wanta    and    habits  of  life  of  a  family   in   independent 


We  leave  it  to  onr  readers  to  jndge  how  much  or  how  little 
we  have  succeeded  in  our  attempt  They  will  first  ohserve 
that  the  roof  is  not  so  abstractly  pomted  and  aspiring  as  that  in 
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Design  XXIII.,  neither  is  it  so  flat  and  reasonably  sufficient  as 
in  Design  XXII.,  but  moderately  liigh,  to  manifest  the  Northern 
climate,  and  broad,  as  if  to  cover,  overshadow,  and  protect  all 
beneath  it.  The  enriched  windows,  of  different  forma,  yet  of 
tlie  same  style — the  ornamented  gables  and  chimney-tops — all 
indicate  a  love  of  refined  and  artistic  forms ;  while  then-  variety 
and  position  show  the  various  uses  and  enjoyments  pertaining 
to  the  apartments  within.  When  we  notice,  atso,  the  conser- 
vatory, extending  itself  on  one  side,  and  the  kitchen  on  the 
other  with  a  long  veranda  in  the  rear ;  it  is  easy  to  eee  that  this 
design  indicates  the  residence  of  a  family  thoroughly  at  home 
in  the  country,  and  understanding  hoW'  beet  to  enjoy  it 

By  comparing  this  Design  with  Design  XXII.,  our  readera 
will,  perhaps,  better  understand  what  we  mean  by  the  expres- 
sion of  domestic  feeling  in  a  house.  However  well  the  latter 
Design  may  satisfy  our  judgment,  and  impress  ua  with  so  much 
of  beauty  as  lies  in  abstract  symmetry  and  proportion,  it  stops 
there.  The  dwelling  before  us,  on  the  contrary,  manifests  in 
every  part  the  presence  of  cultivated  and  deep  dom^tic 
sympathies;  in  that  lies  its  chiefest  charm, — and  we  should 
add  that  in  that,  also,  lies  the  great  beauty  of  this  style  for 
country  residences. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  comparing  the  elevation  and  plan,  that  this 
viUa  is  intended  for  one  of  those  sites,  very  common  in  this 
part  of  the  coimtry,  where  the  entrance  is  on  one  side,  while 
the  most  agreeable  landscape  view  is  on  the  other.  Hence, 
the  two  finest  apartments  and  the  veranda  (which  pleasantly 
overehadows  them)  are  on  the  side  of  the  house  opposite  to  the 
porch — exactly  the  reverse  of  the  arrangement  in  Design  XXV. 
The  elevation  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  may  show  two 
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small  gables,  or  a  single  large  one,  breaking  the  otherwise 
horizontal  line  of  the  eaves.  The  veranda  may  resemble  that 
in  Design  XXX.,  omitting  the  Tudor-flower  ornament  on  the 
top  of  the  cornice. 

When  window  frames  are  decorated  with  tracery  and  labels,  as 
in  the  present  case,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  shutters 
or  shutter-blinds  must  be  pla<;ed  on  the  inside,  or  the  beauty 
of  detail,  which  has  cost  so  much  labor,  will  be  thrown  away. 

Accommodation,  The  plan  of  this  house  is  very  simple,  and 
almost  explains  itself,  by  a  reference  to  Fig.  149.  In  the 
entrance-hall  (16  by  18  feet),  a  good  effect  may  be  produced, 
by  building  the  staircase  of  oat,  rather  massively  wrought. 
On  the  light  is  a  pretty  httle  boudoir,  or  ladies'  morning-room, 
which  should  be  fitted  up  in  a  dehcate  and  tasteful  manner, 
with  chintz  furniture,  the  walls  papered  with  chaste  Gothic 
or  Elizabethan  patterns,  or  ornamented  with  sm^l  and  appro- 
priate pictures  or  prints.  Or,  if  the  ladies  decline  this  apart- 
ment, we  shall  offer  it  as  the  office  or  sanctum  of  the  master 
of  the  house,  into  which  strangers,  coming  on  business  with 
him,  may  be  shown.  In  this  ease,  it  will  be  fitted  up  in  a  very 
different  and  much  plainer  manner — with  a  secretary,  writing- 
table,  bookcase,  and  iron  safe  built  in  the  wall. 

The  drawing-room  and  dining-room,  both  spaeious  apartr 
mente,  are  arranged,  en  suite,  with  sliding  doors.  The  dining- 
room  is  advantageously  placed,  with  respect  to  the  pantry, 
and  the  entry  separated  from  the  main  hall  which  leads  to 
the  kitchen.  In  this  entry  is  the  servants'  staircase,  and  a 
water-closet,  ("W.  C.)  The  Ititchen  has  a  back  porch  and 
Bcullery,  and  may  be  extended  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  family. 
The  library,  which  will   be  the  most  cosy  and  home-like 
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room,  and  wliicb  will  probably  be  the  sitting-room  of  the  family, 
is  an  apartment  of  agreeable  size  and  proportion;  its  beaaty 
being  enhanced  by  the  large  bay-window  which  lights  it.  The 
green-house  (supposed  to  have  a  southern  exposure)  communi- 
cates both  with  this  and  the  drawing-room — a  walk  being 
continued  a!!  round  it.  If  the  house  is  heated  by  a  furnace,  a 
large  register  will  also  heat  the  green-house ;  but  if  .lot,  then  a 
small  farnaee  should  be  placed  in  a  cellar  made  under  the 
green-house,  the  fine  of  which  may  be  carried  (with  a  rise  of  a 
couple  of  feet  only,  if  needful)  into  the  bottom  of  the  chimney- 
stack  belonging  to  the  library.  By  placing  such  a  fiima«e — or 
one  of  the  Boston  ventilating  stoves* — in  a  large  air-chamber 
(about  8  feet  square),  built  of  brick,  under  the  floor  of  the  green- 
house, bringing  in  cold  air  to  the  bottom  of  this  chamber,  and 
allowing  it  to  escape,  when  heated,  iato  the  green-house  above, 
this  wing  could  be  heated  all  winter  with  a  couple  of  tons  of 
anthracite. 

Let  us  now  ascend  to  the  second  floor,  Fig.  150.  Here  we 
have  five  bed-rooms.  Two  of  these  have  well-lighted  dressing- 
rooms  attached,  either  of  which  may  have  a  couch  or  divan, 
capable  of  being  turned  into  a  bed,  whenever  the  hospitable 
inmates  of  the  house  find  it  needfal  to  stretch  a  point  to 
aecommodate  more  than  the  usual  number  of  guests.  The 
bed-room  (11  by  16)  over  the  porch,  containing  the  handsome 
oriel-window  {which  may  be  called  the  "  oriel  room"),  would 
mate  a  charming  boudoir,  if  the  gentleman  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  appropriate  the  apartment  down  staira  as  an  ofBce. 

*  To  be  had  at  Chilson  is  Co-'s,  861  Broadway,  New  York,  and  31  Blackafone 
street,  Boston. 
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The  bed-iw>m,  13  by  21  feet,  baa  beside  it  a  bath  and 
water-closet,  conmmnicating  with  tbe  main  entry,  for  general 
access.  The  waste  and  supply  pipes  for  the  bath-room  are 
carried  throngh  the  wall  of  this  story,  and  descend  through 
the  pantry  of  the  story  below. 

Over  the  back  stairs  is  another  flight  leading  to  three  or  fonr 
good  servants'  rooms,  finished  in  the  garret,  and  Kghted  by 
windows  in  the  gables. 

Tbere  may  be  a  cellar  under  the  whole  house — ^reached 
from  the  firet  story  by  a  descending  flight  of  steps  under  the 
back  stairs. 

CoNSTEucnoN.  A  villa  as  mnch  enriched  in  the  details  as 
this,  and  of  this  style  of  architecture,  should  always  be  built  of 
soUd  materials.  The  most  harmonious  efieet,  when  expense  is 
but  little  regarded,  would  be  produced  by  constructing  it  of 
the  light  brown  sand-stone,  now  so  much  used  in  New  Torb. 
The  exterior  effect  would  be  as  good,  and,  though  not  so  real, 
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yet  the  warmth  and  comfort  would  be  even  greater,  if  built  of 
rongli  briet  covered  with  cement  or  stucco  on  the  outside,  and 
colored  of  a  meUow,  warm  drab  or  light  freestone  hue.  But 
the  cheapest  mode,  and  one  very  satisfactory,  would  he  to 
build  the  walla  of  good  hard  brick,  and  color  them  externally 
of  an  agreeable  shade.  The  walls  of  the  main  building  should 
be  hnlluw  walls  (or  solid  walls,  a  foot  thick),  firred  off  for 
plastering  on  the  inside.  The  kitchen  walla  need  not  be  more 
than  8  inches  thick. 

The  windows  have  laiels  or  Imtels  of  cut  etone 
over  the  top  of  the  frames. 
The  section  of  these  labels  is  shown  in  Fig.  151, 
fi-3  to  the  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  the  foot 

The  elevation  of  one  of 
the  windows,  to  the  scale  of 
\  inch  to  the  foot,  is  shown 
in  152 ;  below  it  is  the  plan 
or  section  through  the  wall, 
A,  B.  This  is  intended  for 
a  casement  window — but  if 
inside  shutfer-blinds  are  pre- 
ferred, then  rising  sashes  may 
be  used.  In  this  case,  there 
should  be  a  broad  stile  left 
in  the  centre,  a  little  wider 
than  the  muUion  which  shows 
.  Eievaiion  and  pim  of  wiudgw]  in  the  middle  of  tile  window 
frame. 

Fig.  153  is  the  elevation  of  the   bay-'wandow,  with  balcony 
over  it,  to  the  scale  of  \  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.    The  verge- 
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board  of  the  emaJl  f 
this  balcony  is  the  same  as  that 
shown  in  page  311.  A  part  of 
the  Terge-board  of  the  gable 
over  the  porch,  may  be  seen 
more  in  detail  in  rig.  154.  All 
those  verge-boards  shotild  be 
carved  out  of  sound  2^  or  3 
inch  pine  plank,  so  as  to  have  a 
real  and  solid  appearance,  very 
different  from  the  thin-board 
imitations  of  them  frequently 
seen  in  flimsy  ornamental  coV 
tages.    The  roof  should  project 
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2  feet,  and  the  gutter  should  te  formed  at  the  eaves,  as  shown 
on  page  311. 

The  chimney-tops  of  this  design  should  be  formed  of  moulded 
brick,  if  such  can  be  obtained.    If  not,  chimney-tops  of  the 

r" 


Garnkirk  fire-clay,  of  the  patterns  shown  in  Fig.  155,  may  be 
had  of  Jas.  Lee  &  Co.,  New  York  or  Boston. 

Estimate.  Built  in  brick,  or  brick  and  cement,  in  a  sub- 
stantial manaer,  with  labels  of  cut  stone,  this  villa  would 
cost  about  $7,500.  The  cost  of  the  green-house,  which  is 
included,  would  be  about  $300. 

DESIGN  xss. — An  Americcm  Gowntnf  Rouse  of  the  first  class. 
This  design  has  been  prepared  for  this  work  by  Gervaae 
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Wheeler,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  an  architect  of  repntation. 
Mr.  Wheeler's  compositions  show  artistic  ability,  combined 
with  an  excellent  knowledge  of  all  that  belongs  to  domestic 
life  in  its  best  development.  The  plan  of  this  Design  is 
worthy  of  careful  study,  as  combining  much  dignity  and 
breadth  upon  the  ground,  with  that  simphcity  and  convenience 
which  should  always  characterize  the  best  country  house. 

The  complete  arrangement  of  the  kitchen  offices  shows  Mr. 
Wheeler's  English  education — for  this,  one  of  the  strongest 
points  in  English  domestic  architecture,  is  one  of  the  weakest 
and  least  understood,  because  perhaps,  as  yet,  least  appreciated 
in  the  United  States. 

The  -following  are  Mr,  "Wheeler's  remarks,  explanatory  of 
this  design. 

"In  this  country,  there  is  no  lack  of  examples  of  houses, 
either  of  an  ornate  and  expensive  character,  or  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  the  smaller  cottage  residence;  but  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  in  actual  execution  or  in  published 
American  books  any  satisfactory  specimen  of  a  simple  country 
house  of  the  first  cla^ ; — a  house  suitable  as  the  abode  of  a 
gentleman,  and  adequate,  in  its  domestic  accommodation,  for 
the  purposes  of  a  gentleman's  notions  of  hospitality,  and  for  the 
comforts  essential  to  the  gratification  of  a  gentleman's  taste. 

Those  houses  in  which  any  pretension  has  been  made  to 
meet  these  demands  have  usually  been  on  so  expensive  a  scale 
(from  $15,000  to  $30,000),  as  to  place  their  erection  beyond 
the  reach  of  that  class  which  every  day  is  becoming  the  one 
for  which  an  architect's  energies  and  SHU  will  be  most  con- 
stantly called  into  play. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  next  ten  years  will  witness  so 
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increasing  a  demand  for  a  speciee  of  house  not  jet,  I  think, 
attained,  that  it  is  quite  worth  while  for  the  profession  to  study 
how  to  meet  it,  and  as  an  endeavor  on  my  part  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  Mr.  Downing  to  give  the  result  of  my  own 
attempts  to  supply  this  demand,  I  present  the  accompanying 
design  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  in  quest  of  a 
house  suited  in  its  arrangements,  economical  construction,  and 
picturesque  exterior,  to  the  wants  of  the  present  day. 

Without  occupying  space  by  further  preliminary  remarks,  I 
will  at  once  proceed  to  explain  the  design  ia  the  order  in  which 
the  cuts  representing  its  features  naturally  present  themselves. 

1st.  The  groimd  plan,  Fig.  157.  This  plan  represents  so 
simple  an  arrangement  of  the  rooms  and  passages,  as  to  seem 
to  need  but  httle  explanation. 

A  carriage-porch  at  the  end  of  the  main  portion  of  the  front, 
gives  convenient  entrance  to  the  principal  hall,  which  is  12 
feet  wide,  and  terminates  in  an  octagonal  bay  containing  the 
grand  stairway. 

On  the  right  of  this  entrance-hall  is  an  inner  hall  or  gallery, 
leading  to  the  various  family  rooms,  consisting  of  a  dining-room 
23  feet  by  18,  a  boudoir  or  lady's  room,  18  by  12,  a  drawing- 
room,  18  by  32,  and  a  library,  18  by  16.  This  last  room  is  so 
situated  as  to  be  retired,  and  yet  easy  of  access,  and  might,  if 
necessary,  be  enlarged ;  but  as  the  gallery  or  inner  haU  would 
afford  ample  accommodation  for  bookcases,  cabinets,  and 
pictures,  its  dimensions,  as  here  given,  will,  in  most  cases,  be 
found  sufficient  for  its  owner. 

On  the  left  of  the  hall  is  the  passage  leading  fi-om  the  kitchen 
and  offices,  forming  means  of  access  for  the  servants  to  the 
front  door,  whilst  across  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  under  the 
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etaircase  is  an  open  screen,  «,  filled  mth  traeeiy  and  stained 
tjlass,  behind  which  is  the  paesage  from  the  pantry  or  waiter's 


room  to  the  dining-room,  and  connected  with  which  would  i 
be  the  hat  and  coat  closets,  etc.,  for  the  femily  and  for  visitoi-s. 

The  grand  staircase  is  of  a  heavy  massive   character  that 
would  be  very  effective,  and  is  thoroughly  lighted  and  venti 
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lated :  the  latter  object  being  seciired  by  a  large  open  lantern  or 
cupola  on  the  roof  (see  elevation),  in  wliich  would  be  placed 
one  of  'Emerson's  ventilatore,'  now  a  siftie  fua  non  in  all 
well-constructed  residences. 

The  rooms  are  all  well  proportioned  and  conveniently  dis- 
posed. The  dining-room  and  boudoir  open  on  a  large  veianda, 
which  projects  16  feet  east,  and  a  similar  veranda,  14  feet  wide, 
is  provided  on  the  eoulii  for  the  drawing-room  and  library. 

The  domestic  arrangements, — ^kitchen  offices,  etc.,  will  be 
seen,  by  reference  to  the  plan,  which  is  given  separately. 

These  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  modified  by  peculiari- 
ties of  site,  convenience  of  access  from  public  roads,  etc ;  but 


,    KltthED  Offices.] 

the  plan  here  shown.  Fig.  158,  which  is  supposed  to  form  a 
separate  wing,  joined  to  the  extreme  hall.  Fig.  15T,  is  one 
which  has  some  advantages,  which  I  will  proceed  to  explain. 
A  waiter's  pantry  communicates,  by  means  of  the  passage 
under  the  stairs,  before  described,  with  the  dining-room.  This 
pantry  should  be  filled  with  shelves,  closets,  and  other  con- 
veniences for  the  keeping  of  the  glass  and  china  in  daily  use, 
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whilst  a  fir&-proof  safe  could  be  built  into  the  wall  for  the  safe 
deposit  of  plate  and  euch  articlea  of  value  as  were  only 
oecasionaUy  required. 

A  large  Btore-room  communicates  also  with  the  pantry,  and 
adjoining  it  is  a  serving-room,  a  lon^  apartment,  containing  a 
dresser  or  table,  J,  upon  which  13ie  various  dishes  would  be 
deposited,  previous  to  being  brought  into  the  dining-room. 

The  kitchen,  which  is  large,  has  in  its  rear  the  servants'  hall, 
a  pleasant  and  airy  apartment;  and  on  one  side  is  a  large 
closet,  for  the  use  of  the  cook,  a  back  and  cellar  staircase,  and 
tiie  passage  to  the  entrance-hall,  whilst  on  the  other  are  a 
laundry,  a  larder,  and  a  scullery,  and  for  each  of  which  an 
outer  door  affords  means  of  commtmication  through  a  porch  to 
the  yard. 

These  domestic  arrangements,  usually,  are  not  sufficiently 
considered  iu  country  houses;  but  I  have  always  found  an 
architect  is  repaid  for  trouble  expended  in  conveniently  dis- 
posing their  very  essential  accommodation. 

The  chambei'  plan  presents,  in.  all,  seven  large  chambers 
on  the  principal  floor,  two  of  which  might  be  used,  however, 
exclusively  as  dressing-rooms ;  and  the  closets  adjoining  the 
chambers  over  the  porch  and  library  are  each  so  large  and 
well  lighted  as  to  permit  of  their  also  being  occupied  as 
dressing-rooms  for  the  bed-rooms  with  which  tliey  connect. 
In  the  floor  over  the  offices  are  five  servants'  chambei-s,  bath- 
rooms, water-closets,  etc.;  and  on  the  attic  floor, by  retaining 
the  partition  as  below,  and  making  another  in  the  centre  of  the 
house,  BO  as  to  form  a  passage  3  or  4  feet  wide,  uo  less  than 
ten  additional  chambers,  each  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  can 
be  obtained,  fchna  making  in  all,  the  large  number  of  twenty-two 
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chambers,  a  liberality  of  accommodation  which  the  simplicity 
and  economy  of  the  arrangements  -would  at  first  sight  hardly 
seem  capable  of  affording. 


The  inside  decoration  should  be  simple,  but  real ;  staiucd 
glasa,  of  that  quiet  tone  of  color  which  true  artists  are  just 
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;  to  find  suitable  to  domestic  purposes,  and  of  simple 
design,  should  fill  the  windows, — if  not  all,  certainly  those  of 
the  halls,  staircase,  and  library ;  and  the  painting  should  also 
be  toned  down  to  those  quiet  tender  hues  that  never  tire  and 
always  please. 

The  ceiling  of  the  ball  or  gallery  should  be  panelled,  with 
heavy  cross-beams  and  corbelled  supports,  and  decorated  with 
shields  and  other  appropriate  ornaments ;  and  the  walls,  filled 
with  bookcases  and  cabinets,  with  recesses  here  and  there  for 
family  pictures  or  honored  busts,  would  easily  afford  opportu- 
nities for  the  exercise  of  correct  taste  and  refined  judgment  in 
decoration. 

The  other  rooms  might  be  decorated  in  various  manners, 
and  I  would  suggest  a  method  I  have  had  opportunities  of 
trying,  and  always  with  satisfaction. 

It  consists  in  vismg  a  paper  of  one  uniform  color  upon  the 
walls,  which,  by  means  of  strips  of  other  harmonious  or 
contrasted  colors  thereon,  cut  in  such  forms  as  the  design 
requires,  will  produce  an  efiect  equal  to  that  which  any 
Polychromatic  artist  can  secure,  and  at  one-fifth  the  cost.  This 
material,  called  decorative  paper,  is  prepared  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  permit  of  cleansing,  and  can  readily  be  procured.  A 
room  24  by  18  feet  has  just  been  finished  in  the  manner 
sn^ested,  by  Howell  and  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  for  $16,  and 
for  brilliancy  of  color,  novelty,  and  cheerfulness  of  efiect,  is 
equal  to  any  painting  I  have  ever  seen. 

This  is  BO  superior  a  method  of  finishing  a  room  to  the  cold, 
white,  '  hard-finish '  usually  seen,  that,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to 
recommend  it  as  a  substitute  for  decorative  wall  painting,  I  think 
it  a  very  desirable  embellishment  in  an  inexpensive  house. 
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The  exterior  is  of  the  simplest  possible  character,  depending 
for  its  effect  entirely  upon  the  harmony  and  congruity  of  its 
parts,  and  its  breadth  and  simplicity  of  outline. 

No  ornamental  decoration  is  attempted  that  js  not  essential 
to  the  expression  of  the  design,  and  the  whole  is  of  that  subdued, 
unpretending,  but  substantial  character  which  I  think  a  comitry 
house  should  generally  possess. 

The  material  might  vary  in  accordance  with  the  various 
circumstances  affecting  its  location ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  it 
which  would  prevent  the  use  of  any  building  material  which 
the  country  affords. 

It  might  be  entirely  of  stone  or  of  brick,  with  or  without 
stone  dressings ;  and  the  masonry,  if  of  stone,  will  be  far  more 
effective  and  artistic,  if  treated  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
manner. 

Stone,  laid  in  its  natural  bed,  as  it  comes  from  the  quany, 
with  rough,  hammer-dressed  blocks  of  somewhat  more  regular 
fonn  and  size  at  the  angles  of  the  building  and  round  the 
apertures  for  doors  and  windows,  would  produce  a  far  more 
pleasing  cficct  than  expensively  cut  work  and  regular  masonry, 
and  would  be  far  more  in  accordance  mth  the  spirit  of  the 
style. 

The  style  chosen  is  one  which,  without  assuming  it  to  be 
solely  adapted  to  the  American  country  house,  or,  indeed, 
suitable  in  every  instance,  I  conceive  to  be  so  economical,  and 
possessing  so  many  advantages  over  the  Italian  or  other  usually 
recognized  types  of  modem  buildings,  that  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  its  adoption  in  every  case  where  economy  and 
simplicity  have  to  be  mainly  consulted. 

The  high  roof,  simple,  ornamental  construction,  and  reality 
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of  its  nature,  render  it  pecnliarlj'  suitable  for  adoption  by  tJie 
generality  of  those  who  build;  and  I  very  much  c[aeatioii 
whether,  any  other  internal  arrangement  or  expression  of  style 
could  be  found  which  would  afford  the  same  ample  accommo- 
dation at  90  small  a  cost  as  this. 

There  are  other  styles  possessing  elements  of  great  beauty, 
and  which  may  be  used  with  equal  or  greater  advantage  in 
some  cases ;  but  as  affording  the  most  characteristic  expression 
at  the  least  possible  cost,  simplicity  of  arrangement  of  parts 
without  sameness,  and  freedom  from  decoration  without  pov- 
erty, I  thint  that  which  this  design  exhibits,  and  which, 
without  being  a  copy  of  any  one  of  the  well-lcnown  Tudor 
or  Elizabethan  types,  has  as  distinct  a  character  as  they  have, 
is  one  which  may  be  adopted  with  propriety  in  the  domestic 
architecture  of  this  country.  I  therefore  offer  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  interested  in  its  examination  this  study  of  an 
'  American  family  country  house.' " 

Estknate.    IVIr.  Wheeler's  esfimate  for  this  design  is  $13,000 


DESIGN  XXXI. 


1. — A  Villa-  in  t?te  Poi/ated  Style. 


This  design,  which  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  adap- 
tation of  the  latest  or  perpendicular  Gothic  to  the  wants  of 
our  villa  life,  we  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Alexander  J.  Davis, 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  whose  worts  are  so  well  tnown  in  all 
parts  of  the  comitiy  as  to  require  no  ccmmendation  at  our 
hands. 

The  elevation  shown  in  Design  XXXI.  unites,  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  symmetry  and  fine  proportion  with  an  expression  of 
dignity  and  elegance.     The  greater  height  to  which  the  roof  of 
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the  central  part  of  the  biulding  is  earned,  gives  I 
pictorescLueness  to  the  design,  which  would  appear  more  fully 
in  a  perspective  view  than  m  an  elevation 

The  exterior  is  strongly  marked  m  style,  and  is  therefore 
likely  to  please  fliose  who  value  accurate  and  elaborate  arti&tio 


effect    Thus,  the  cornice  is  decorated  with  battlements  (imper- 
fectly shown  in  the  engraving),  the  small  gahles  with  crockets, 
and  the  parapet  of  the  veranda  with  the  Tndor-flower, 
In  this  veranda,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  principal 
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floor,  tlie  architect  has  wisely  departed  from  all  foreign 
examples,  and  lias  adapted  the  style  to  our  climate,  which 
s  shade  and  ahiindant  ventilation,  rather  than  apartments 
;  to  cateh  every  ray  of  enn  by  their  wide  windows  and 
externally  uncovered  walls. 

A  villa  like  this  shoiilii  have  no  common-place,  contracted, 
or  mean  site.  It  shonld  stand  on  a  commanding  locality, 
baclied  by  fine  wood,  and  overlooking  a  fine  reach  of  pictur- 
esque but  cultivated  landscape.  We  say  cultivated — ^for  the 
highly  architectural  character  of  the  exterior  would  be  in 
better  keeping  with  well-kept  park  or  pleasure^ound  scenery 
than  with  wild  and  rude  landscape. 

Accommodation.  The  interior  of  this  villa,  looking  at  the 
pl^  of  the  principal  floor,  Fig.  161,  is  not  less  remarkable  for 
elegance  of  effect  than  the  exterior.  Indeed,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  almost  the  whole  of  this  floor  may  be  seen  at 
a  glance,  by  throwing  open  the  large  shding  doors  which 
connect  it  with  the  three  principal  apartments — an  arrange- 
ment as  agreeable  and  satisfactory  to  those  who  entertain  much 
and  are  fond  of  society  in  their  country  homes,  as  it  would  be 
displeasing  and  unsatisfactory  to  these  who  prefer  a  retired 
and  qiuet  life. 

No  one,  however,  can  deny  that  a  spacious  and  striking 
effect  is  produced  by  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms.  The 
large  and  deep  bays  at  the  end  of  the  library  and  drawing-room 
would,  perhaps,  give  too  poweriul  a  light,  were  it  not  that  the 
front  windows  are  wholly,  and  the  bays  in  part,  shaded  by  the 
veranda. 

The  little  spaces.  A,  B,  between  the  rooms,  are  small 
i  private  communications  from  one  apart- 
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ment  to  the  other.  They  should  be  finished  with  arched 
openings  or  doorways,  which  may  be  hnng  with  heavy  curtains 
instead  of  doors,  and  would  have  a  very  pretty  effect. 

In  the  dining-room  there  is  a  recess  opposite  the  fireplace, 
for  the  sideboard.  T>,  is  the  passage  for  the  back  stair,  behind 
which  is  the  butler's  pantry.  C,  is  the  principal  staircase. 
Adjoining  this  is  a  boudoir.  A  water-closet  is  placed  in  the 
space  at  the  rear  of  the  stairs,  marked  W.  C. 


[Fig.  16a.    Second  Floor.] 

The  small  bed-room  on  the  left  of  D  has  two  dressing-rooms 
attached  to  it ;  the  fireplace  being  placed  in  the  dressing-room 
instead  of  the  bed-room,  which  is  by  far  the  better  place  for  it 
— since  it  leaves  the  air  of  the  bed-room  eool  and  fresh,  and 
the  servant  who  lights  the  fire  in  the  morning  is  not  obliged  to 
enter  the  bed-room. 
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Tbe  kitchen  and  its  offices  are  all  placed  in  the  1 
Btory  of  this  villa — a  mode  which,  perhaps,  adds  to  ita  elegance 
and    economv    but    detracts    from    its   comfort    and    conven 


The  second-story  arrangement,  Fig.  162,  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  plan. 
There  is  space  for  four  servants'  rooms  in  the  attic. 
CoNSTKTJCTioN.  Thjs  Villa  would  have  the  best  effect,  if 
built  of  the  ligbt^olored  eand-stone  of  New  Jersey.  Next  to 
this,  we  should  prefer  brick,  with  sand-stone  dressings,  and  next 
to  this,  brick  and  stucco.  Tbe  veranda  and  oriel  window  over 
the  front  door  may  be  con- 
structed of  wood,  colored, 
to  hfranonize  with  the  walls. 
The  roof  may  be  covered  witii 
zinc,  laid  on  a  ribbed  sheath- 
ing, without  soldering,  so  as 
to  allow  it  to  expand  and  con- 
traet  without  dt-triment. 

Fig.  163  is  a  section  of  the 
oriel  window  over  the  front 
door. 

To  build  this  design  satis- 
factorily,   working    drawings 
-,  would,  of  course,  be  reriuired 
from  the  architect  fur  all   its 
most  important  details. 
viUa,  on  the  Hudson,  bmlt  of 
and  finished  throughout  in 
about  $10,000. 


LFig.  163.] 

The   cost  of  thi 
brick,  with  red  sand-stone 
a  consistent  manner,  would 
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DESIGN  zxsn. — A  Lahe,  m  Rvoer  YiUa  for  a  Picturesque  Site. 
To  a  person  of  common  sense  views,  whose  life  lias  been 
passed  in  a  tame  and  prosaic  dietricfc  of  counfiy  where  the  eye 
catches  nothing  on  the  earth's  plane  more  elevating  than 
nnhroken  levels  of  meadow  or  corn-field,  this  viUa  wiU  almost 


s  necessity — if  it  does  not  seem  whoUy  out 
of  keeping  with  nature  and  life  as  he  imderstands  them. 

Bat  let  another  person,  gifted  not  only  with  common  sense 
but  imagination,  live  amid  such  scenery  as  meets  his  eye  daily 
on  the  Hudson  Highlands,  and  he  will  often  feel  that  a  comraon- 
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place,  matter-of-fact,  square  houee  is  an  insult  to  the  spirit  of  all 
that  surrounds  liim.  In  such  bold  scenery,  nature  overpowers 
alland  suggests  aU.  Even  cultivated  fields  would  almost  appear 
an  impertinence  in  the  sight  of  the  broad  river  and  lofty  hiUs, 
were  it  not  that  they  serve,  by  conti-ast,  to  heighten  the  grandeur 
of  that  which  man  can  never  subdue,  but  which  always  stands 
ready  to  awe  and  subdue  him. 

It  is  in  such  picturesque  scenery  as  this — scenery  which 
exists  in  many  spots  in  America  besides  the  banls  of  the 
Hudson — ^wherever,  indeed,  the  wildness  or  grandeur  of  nature 
triumphs  strongly  over  cultivated  landscape — ^but  especially 
where  river  or  late  and  hill  country  are  combined — it  is  there 
that  the  highly  picturesque  comitry  house  or  villa  is  instinct- 
ively felt  to  harmonize  with  and  belong  to  the  landscape.  It 
is  there  that  the  high  tower,  the  steep  roof,  and  the  boldly 
varied  outline,  scera  whoUy  in  keeping  with  the  landscape, 
because  these  forms  in  the  building  harmonize,  either  by 
contrast  or  assimilation,  with  the  pervading  spirit  of  mysterious 
power  and  beauty  in  romantic  scenery. 

Every  one  with  a  lively  perception  of  beauty  has  felt  the 
pleasure  of  that  contrast  which  occurs  in  nature,  where  tail 
pyramidal  hiUs  rise  directly  from  the  water's  edge  ;  or  something 
of  the  same  effect  in  smaller  bits  of  landscape,  where  a  single 
tail  poplar  rises  by  some  river  bank,  to  contrast  strongly  with 
the  level  of  the  shores.  It  is  in  this  mental  dehght  awakened 
by  the  contrast  of  symbols,  of  repose  and  action,  of  beauty  and 
power,  in  the  late  that  slumbers  peacoftdly,  and  the  hiUs  that 
lift  themselves  boldly  or  grandly  above  it,  that  we  find  the 
explanation  of  part  of  the  peculiar  charm  which  belongs  to 
those  picturesque  towers  and  campaniles  of  the  edifices   and 
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villas  of  the  ELine  and  the  Italian  lakes.  The  same  good  effect 
will  follow  from  the  iQtroduction  of  buildmga  composed  upon 
similar  principles,  and  placed  on  onr  pictur^que  river-lDanks. 

Living  on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  we  are  naturally 
partial  to  picturesque  architecture,  and  have  studied  its  efEecta 
with  lively  interest.  In  composing  this  design,  we  frankly 
own  our  indebtedness  to  the  architecture  of  the  Ehine  towns 
for  two  features  which  distinguish  it — the  simple,  square,  high- 
roofed  tower  and  the  twisted  column.  The  general  compceition 
of  the  design  and  the  arrangement  of  the  plan,  of  course, 
belong  wholly  to  our  own  habits  in  domestic  life,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  houses  abroad. 

We  must  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  combination 
of  power  and  domestic  feeling  in  this  villa — ^power  in  the  high 
roofe  and  gables,  and  especially  in  the  lofty  heavenward- 
pointing  tower,  and  domesticity  in  the  peculiarly  homelike  look 
of  the  wing  on  the  right,  with  its  twisted  pillars,  as  well  as  in 
the  repetition  of  this  latter  expression  in  the  porch  and  two 
projecting  windows. 

There  is  something  more  than  caprice  in  the  "  delicious 
curve"  of  the  roof  which  belongs  to  many  of  the  Ebine 
buildings,  and  which  we  have  reproduced  in  this  design.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  repetition  of  the  grand  hoUow  or  mountain  curve 
formed  by  the  sides  of  almost  all  great  hiils  rising  from  the 
water's  edge,  and  it  forms  the  connecting  hnk  that  unites 
and  brings  into  harmony  the  opposite  lines,  perpendicular  and 
horizontal,  which  are  found,  the  one  in  the  tower  and  the  other 
in  the  water  or  landscape  level  at  its  base.  Hence,  this 
curved  line  of  roof,  seldom  or  never  seen  elsewhere,  is  always 
satisfactory  as  well  as  beautiful  in  mountain  architecture. 
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A  d  als  m  behilf  ot  tl  e  tw  st 
(1  pilla  i  ieat  ire  common  n  tl  e 
bu  1 1  nga  of  the  middle  a^e^  wluch 
class  cal  arclutects  hiv  iflt  ted  t 
\e\  inl  Tftlucli  Y  ar  by  nu 
ems  nil  n^  to  leave  holly  t  the 
tl  er  B  de  ot  the  Atlint  c  r  t  be 
cl'iaBcd  amoDp  barbar  us  th  ngs 

The  t  V  ste  1  i  llir  cone  dered  i  i 
I  irt  f  severe  irch  tecture — ^th  t  b 
the  irch  tectnre  of  pnbl  c  1  u  11  ngs 
s  we  giant  wantng  n  st  ngtb  and 
digi  ty  It  has  ne  ther  tl  e  gran  1  ir 
nor  tl  e  s  mphe  ty  of  the  Gr  k 
coin  n  But  ih  a  pa  t  of  Ion  estie  irch  ttctuie  t  ha.  r  ghtly 
employe  1  a  htneso  an  1  lea  typecilai  to  teelt  It  s  i  t  the 
fitness  a  1  bea  ty  ot  tl  e  Creek  1  nn — as  tl  e  bexnty  t  the 
swan  sail  g  on  the  i  eicef il  lak  ib  njt  th-it  of  the  eagle  po  sed 
m  m  d  a  r — tl  ugh  is  unden  ably  and  absol  tely  bea  t  ful 
L  ry  ootwar  1  mate  lal  f  n  s  a  svml  1  o  exp  ess  n  ot  s  ne- 
thmg  -which  is  not  matter,  and  which,  rightly  underbtood,  giveu 
us  the  key  to  the  power  with  which  that  form,  immediately  and 
without  reflection,  acts  upon  the  sense  of  beauty.  Now,  the 
twisted  or  wreathed  column  is  the  natural  symbol  or  emblem  of 
affectionate  embrace — its  type,  almcffit  pure  and  exact,  may  be 
found  in  every  forest,  in  every  thick  dell  or  wooded  valley. 
"Wherever  there  is  a  twining  vine  or  dimber,  that,  obeying  the 
law  of  its  vital  force,  ascends  in  spiral  lines  around  a  naked 
stem  or  branch  of  a  tree,  there  yon  have  the  twisted  column  * 

Beea  m  tlie  Bpiml 


*  Whoever  has  wandered  in  American  woods  n 
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It  is  tlie  delicate,  clinging  for  support  to  fiie  strong — the  frail, 
upheld  by  tlie  powerful— in  short,  the  poet's  own  type  of 
affectionate,  loving,  trusting  womanhood. 

With  this  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  twisted  pillar 
(which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  long  waited  for  a  champion), 
it  will  easily  be  seen  that  we  are  not  among  those  who  place 
it  among  the  relics  of  a  debased  age  in  art.  On  the  contrary, 
as  we  believe,  it  was  first  used  by  architects  who  worked  with 
a  fresher  and  more  vitel  hold  upon  nature  than  most  artists 
of  the  nineteenth  century ;  we  accept  and  adopt  it  as  one  of 
those  recognitions  of  natural  beauty  rendered  artistic,  which 
win  last  as  long  as  the  sense  of  beauty  lasts. 

"We  have  avoided,  in  the  composition  of  this  villa,  all  that 
difficult  and  elaborate  detail  which  might  have  been  introduced 
in  a  bmlding  in  this  style.  The  general  spirit  of  the  composition 
is  pointed,  without  being  strictly  Gothic,  and  we  have  sought  to 
produce  effect  by  light  and  shade  rather  than  intricate  details. 
Hence,  the  windows  {with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  upper 
portions,  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  style)  are  simple  recesses  in 
the  walls,  deeply  sunk,  to  give  depth  of  shadow,  and  covered 
externally  by  the  Venetian  shutter-blinds,  so  essentially  useful 
in  this  climate. 

N'ot  to  be  wearisome  regarding  om*  river  villa,  we  would  add 
that  we  hope  the  rpader  will  find  in  it  the  expression  of  variety, 
idence  and  force  of  character,  strong  aspirations,  and 
Y  strong  attachment  to  home  and  domestic  life.  As  the 
residence  of  a  man  or  family  to  whom  such  a  character  belongs, 
and  built  in  a  fittingly  picturesque  site,  this  villa  would  have 

growth  of  the  Bitier-BWeot  'Celaslrus  scandetts)  nature's  own  suggestion  for  the 
twisted  or  wreathed  oolumQ, 
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a  charm  quite  beyond  the  belief  of  those  who  know  nothing  o( 
the  effect  of  harmonioiis  aad  spirited  architecture. 

Accommodation.  The  accommodation  of  this  residence  ia 
spacious,  handsome,  and  economical.  The  hall,  22  feet  square, 
ia  itself  a  fine  apartment,  and  communicates  wth  the  three 
other  principal  rooms  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  It  is 
quite  sufficiently  lighted  (for  a  hall  should  always  he  rather 
dark  and  low  in  tone,  as  compared  with  other  rooms)  by  two 
narrow  \\-indow9  on  either  side  of  the  porch.  From  this  hall  a 
door  opens  on  the  left  into  the  tower,  which  contains  a  fine 
staircase,  ascending  with  landings.  On  the  right,  another  door 
opens  upon  a  flue  veranda,  10  feet  wide  and  over  80  feet  long, 
which  entirely  surrounds  the  north  poition  of  the  house  con- 
taining the  drawing-room. 

"We  should  prefer  to  light  this  drawing-room  from  two  sides 
only,  so  as  not  to  have  cross  lights — and  for  this  reason  we 
leave  a  blank  wall,  to  be  hung  with  pictures  on  one  side.  The 
semicircular  or  bow-window,  8  feet  wide,  is  well-placed  at  the 
end  of  the  room. 

The  library,  20  by  34  feet,  is  lighted  by  a  large  bay-window, 
which  would  have  a  good  effect,  if  filled  with  stained  glass  of  a 
quiet  tone  of  color.  There  is  a  smaller  bay-window  on  the 
side,  in  which  should  be  a  reading  or  window  seat.  The  wood 
work  in  this  room  should  he  oak  or  black-walnut,  and  the  book- 
cases should  be  recessed  in  the  walls,  as  at  a,  a,  and  designed 
to  accord  in  character  with  the  style  of  the  apartment. 

The  dining-room,  22  feet  square,  is  chiefly  lighted  by  a  large 
transom  window  at  the  extremity.  This  room  occupies  the 
rear  of  the  bouse,  as  there  is  less  demand  for  a  fine  view  in  a 
diningToom  than  in  the  other  principal  apartments.    It  is  well 
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eitnated  with  respect  to  the  kitcien  offices  in  the  rear — heing 
directly  connected  mtli  tliem  by  a  passage,  which  also  commu- 
nicates with  pantry,  ehinarcloset,  etc. 

The  arrangement  of  these  four  rooms  (counting  the  haE  as 
one)  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  our  own  residence,  and  we 
bave  found  it  both  convenient  and  beautiful.  AIL  the  apartr 
ments  may  be  thrown  en  suite  by  the  connecting  doors,  or 
each  may  be  rendered  quite  separate  and  distinct  by  closing 
these  doors.  The  entrance-hall,  if  paved  with  marble  or 
encaustic  tiles,  would  be  a  most  agreeable  saloon  in  summer, 
opening  as  it  does  upon  the  porch  and  veranda,  so  that  a 
circulation  of  air  would  always  keep  it  cool  in  temperature. 

To  suit  those  who  prefer  disconnection  and  privacy  in  each 
of  the  different  apartments,  the  plan  may  be  varied  by  cutting 
off  the  communication  between  the  dining-room  and  library  on 
one  side,  and  the  dining-room  and  drawing-room  on  the  other. 
This  would  make  each  room  a  more  secluded  and  private 
apartment. 

It  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  plan,  that  the  kitchen 
offices  are  conveniently  situated,  with  respect  to  the  dining- 
room.  There  is  on  the  left  of  the  dining-room  a  passage 
leading  to  the  kitchen,  and  containing  a  back  stair,  at  b. 
Alongside  this  passage  are  placed  the  pantry  and  china-closet. 
The  kitchen  is  lighted  on  one  side  only,  so  as  not  to  overlook 
the  library  window.  Connected  with  it  are  the  scullery  and 
laundry,  and  there  is  also  a  separate  porch  alongside  the 
kitchen. 

This  range  of  offices  (which  we  have  left  indefinite)  might  be 
extended,  so  as  to  include  carriage-house,  bam,  stable,  etc.,  thus 
;  to  the  effect  of  the  whole  mass,  and  at  the  same  time 
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being  more   economical   and  convenient  than   hiving  all  the 
outhuildings  detached,  as  is  usnally  the  case. 


The  accommodation  of  the  chamber  floor  is  shown  in  Fig, 
167.  There  are  here  nine  bed-rooms,  one  of  which — the  prin- 
cipal guestchamber — has  two  dressing-rooms  of  large  size. 
There  is  a  bath-room,  with  water-closet  attached.  There 
are  also  servants'  rooms  in  the  attic,  reached  by  the  flight  of 
stairs  placed  in  the  hall,  6  feet  wide.  The  walls  of  the  main 
partition  being  of  stone,  there  is  no  diflcnlty  in  starting  a  fine 
at  g,  for  that  bed-room,  or  in  carrying  over  (in  the  garret)  all 
the  fines  of  the  principal  rooms  into  two  stacks,  as  shown  in 
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the  elevation.  A  emaller  and  lighter  flight  of  stairs  ascends  in 
the  tower,  from  the  chamber  floor  to  the  top,  where  there  is  an 
apartment,  10  feet  sc[Kare,  which  may  be  the  private  soiMstwm. 
of  the  master  of  the  house,  or  a  general  belvedere  or  "loot-out" 
for  visitors,  as  the  taste  of  the  proprietor  may  lead  him  to 
appropriate  it. 

CoKSTRucrnoN,  To  suit  the  picturesque  character  of  this 
design,  it  should  be  built  of  stone,  in  a  mauner  exactly  the 
5  to  that  shown  iu  Design  YXYT.  The  intention,  there, 
s  artistic  style  and  scientific'  nicety  of  construction ; 
here,  it  is  to  express  character  and  pictm-esqueness. ,  Common 
quarry  stone,  that  may  be  found  ia  any  hilly  country,  will  best 
answer  for  the  walls  of  such  a  residence  as  this ;  and  the  effect 
will  be  better,  if  only  roughly  dressed  by  the  mason's  hammer, 
and  even  kid  in  random  com^e-.,  thin  if  cut  with  the  chisel,  and 
S  laid  in  smooth  ashlar.  The 
i  w  alls  should  be  2  feet  thick,  the 
fuundationn  laid  in  hydraulic 
lime,  and  the  interior  walla 
hrred  off,  bo  aa  effectually  to 
prevent  all  dampness. 

To  give  the  roof  the  curved 
Ime  shown  in  the  elevation  is 
very  easily  dune,  as  will  be 
seen  by  examining  the  section, 
Fig.  168.  In  this,  n  is  the 
straight  rafter,  forming  the 
main  roof;  S,  a  curved  piece, 
spliced  to  the  main  rafter,  and 
[Jig.iea  seoUonofRoof.]  projecting  2  feet  beyond  the 
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wall ;  c,  the  bracket,  supporting  the  projecting  eaves.  As 
the  cmred  piece  of  felse  rafter  is  entirely  covered  by  shingles 
above,  and  sealed  on  the  under  side,  it  may  be  cut  out  of  good 
thiel:  plank.  The  brackets,  however,  should  either  be  of 
stone  or  of  pieces  of  durable  timber,  sis  inches  thick,  built 
into  the  wall,  so  as  to  have  the  apparent  strength  and  solidity 
of  stone.  The  roof  should  be  covered  with  best  cedar  shingles 
of  large  size. 

The  verge-board  of  the  front  gable,  as  well  as  that  over  the 
drawing-room,  should  be  bold  and  heavy,  so  as  to  produce  a 
rich  and  pictm-esque  effect.  It  should  be  of  carved  plank,  at 
least  2i  inches  thick. 

The  first  story  of  this  house  may  be  13  feet  between  floors, 
the  second  9  feet. 

£kimude.  If  built  in  a  district  where  the  stone  could  be 
found  on  the  site,  and  with  the  interior  finished  in  a  pictu- 
resque, but  comparatively  economical  and  effective  manner,  to 
correspond  with  the  exterior,  this  viHa  might  be  erected  for 
about  $XO,000.  In  the  majority  of  hands,  however,  it  would 
vary  little  in  cost  from  $12,000. 


DESIGN  rsxm. — A   Villa  in  the  Bomcmesque  Style,  for  the  MiJr 
die  or  Southern  States. 

This  design  is  intended  for  the  country-seat  of  a  man  of 
ample  fortune,  and  for  a  site  in  the  midst  of  highly-cultivated 
and  beautitul  sceneiy.  It  demands  for  "  accessories,"  pleasure- 
grounds,  lawns,  and  all  that  constitutes  the  embellished  land- 
scape of  the  finest  countrj-  residences  in  America.  AVithout 
costing  a  third  of  the  sum  expended  at  the  present  time  in 
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several  villas  lately  built  upon  tlie  Hudson,  it  would  give  an 
atiindaut  accommodation  for  aU  the  requirements  of  our  most 
refined  social  life. 


Looking  at  the  exterior  of  this  design,  the  student  of 
expression  will  find  it  marked  by  dignity,  variety,  and  har- 
mony ;  dignity  in  the  solid  entrance  tower,  and  breadth  of  the 
facade ;  variety  in  the  different  outlines  of  pediment,  horizontal 
cornice,  and  loftier  campanile;  and  harmony  in  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  round  arch  and  other  features  of  the  style  chosen. 
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To  analyze  t!ie  expression  more  jeethetically,  we  would  say 
that  tlie  eomposition  of  the  exterior  of  this  building  equally 
denoted  conservatism  and  cultme — ^by  which  we  mean  a  life 
in  which  the  importance  and  preservation  of  the  family  name  is 
largely  valued ;  in  which  the  taste,  the  intellect,  and  the  feelings 
are  all  developed ;  in  whieh  intellectual  accomplishmenta,  and 
love  of  literature  and  the  fine  aria  form  a  large  part  of  the  life 
and  enjoyment  of  the  inmates.  We  see  refined  cvilture  sym- 
bolized in  the  round  arch,  with  its  continually  recurring  curves 
of  beauty,  in  the  spacious  and  elegant  arcades,  inviting  to 
leisurely  conversations,  in  all  those  outlines  and  details,  suggest- 
ive of  restrained  and  orderly  action,  as  contrasted  with  the 
upward,  aspiring,  imaginative  feeling  indicated  in  the  pointed 
or  Gothic  styles  of  architecture. 

In  calling  this  villa  Bomanssque,  we  only  wish  to  be  under- 
stood that  we  have  gleaned  from  that  style  certain  ideas  of 
composition,  which,  appearing  to  us  well  suited  for  our  purpose, 
we  have  adopted  them  in  designing  a  country  house  suited  to 
a  firstKilaes  residence  here.  There  are  no  Komanesque  villas, 
properly  so  called,  in  southern  Europe ;  but  the  architecture 
which  bears  this  name,  and  which  flourished  before  the  origin 
of  Gfothic  architecture,  which  includes  the  Lombard,  the  Saxon, 
the  INorman,  and  much  of  the  Saracenic  or  Eastern  modes  of 
building,  offers,  as  we  think,  a  rich  field  of  study  for  the 
architect  who  would  work  out  of  the  materials  of  the  past  a 
new  construction  suited  to  the  present.  The  prevalence  of  the 
round  arch,  of  arcades,  of  intersecting  arches,  and  of  roofs 
higher  than  in  the  Grecian,  but  lower  than  in  the  Gothic  styles, 
characterizes  this  architecture.  Among  the  many  fine  examples 
from  the  fiftli  to  the  fifteenth  century,  there  is,  it  is  true,  much 
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that  is  clumsy,  debased,  and  unworthy  of  serious  attention; 
but  there  are  also,  especially  in  the  beautiful  details  of  door  and 
window  decoration,  and  all  that  relates  to  interior  enibeUish- 
ment,  numerous  examples  of  the  most  refined  and  artistit 
treatment  of  fonns  and  lines,  in  which  the  taste  of  some  of  the 
Itahan  maeters  stands  forth  conspicuously  by  the  side  of  later 
Gothic  art.  In  short,  without  actually  copying  a  single 
example  of  Komanesq^ue  architecture,  we  think  a  student  of 
genius  might,  from  a  judicious  study  of  it,  elicit  ideas  that  could 
be  more  easily  and  harmoniously  wrought  into  a  new  domestic 
architecture  of  a  classical  character  than  those  from  any  other 
transatlantic  source. 

The  Eomanesque,  as  we  would  adopt  the  spirit  of  that  style, 
has,  when  contrasted  mth  the  modem  Italian,  more  of  that 
quaintness,  solidity,  and  rusticity  which  belong,  properly,  to 
rural  architecture.  "While,  therefore,  we  are  well  content  with 
Italian  architecture,  as  scarcely  capable  of  improvement,  for 
town  houses  or  subin'ban  villas,  we  think  we  see  in  jRoman- 
esque  architecture  good  hints  for  a  style  of  country  residences, 
that  would  be  extremely  well  suited  to  the  middle  and  southern 
states.  The  large,  arched  openings  are  well  adapted  to  a 
climate  where  every  breath  of  air  is  needed  in  summer,  and 
the  spacious  veranda,  added  with  some  difficulty  in  other  styles, 
is  here,  in .  the  shape  of  the  arcade,  a  natural  and  appropriate 
part  of  the  edifice,  as  well  as  the  most  characteristic  ornament 
of  both  the  Komanesque  and  Italian  style. 

Besides  this,  the  Romanesque  style  is  one  particularly  suited 
to  a  material  that  will  probably,  ere  long,  come  into  more 
general  use  than  any  other  for  country  houses — brick.  All  its 
round  arches,  all  its  peculiar  features,  are  so  easily  and  so  well 
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constructed  of  brick.  Over  the  southern  part  of  Europe,  and 
as  far  north  as  Berlin,  the  richest  effects  are  produced  by  the 
use  of  ornamental  bricks,  moulded  so  as  to  form  beautiful 
designs.  These  serve  for  the  construction  of  cornices,  window- 
dressings,  string-courses,  etc.  The  manufacture  of  these  orna- 
mental bricks  is  just  being  commenced  in  New  Tork,  as  well  as 
the  beautiful  terra-cotta  ornaments  which  are  so  extensively 
employed  for  the  decoration  of  architectural  faijades  in  Italy 
and  Germany.  With  such  materials,  the  most  striking  and 
excellent  effects  may  be  produced  in  villas  in  the  style  of  this 
design — ^the  entire  walls  being  built  of  brick,  at  very  moderate 
cost,  and  being  as  durable,  and,  when  properly  colored,  as 
satisfactory  to  the  eye  as  stone  itself. 

AccoMMODATios.  Before  we  examine  the  plan  in  detail,  let 
us  remark  that,  in  order  to  make  a  complete  SowtJiem  house, 
the  kitchen  should  be  detached  20  or  30  yards.  In  that  case, 
the  plan  would  otherwise  remain  as  it  is ;  that  is,  it  would  retain 
the  store-room  and  pantry,  but  the  MtoJisn  would  be  placed  at  a 
suitable  distance,  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  store-room. 

If  intended  for  the  Middle  States,  the  kitchen,  etc.,  would 
adjoin  the  store-room,  much  in  the  manner  of  Design  XXXII. 

Entering  the  vestibule  of  this  vida  (Fig.  169),  it  will  be 
seen  that  coolness  and  ventilation  have  been  considered  in 
connection  with  spaciousness  and  breadth  of  effect.  Standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  vestibule,  the  arcade  extends  to  the 
drawing-room,  affording  a  broad  and  airy  promenade,  nearly 
60  feet  long,  sheltered  from  sun  and  rain. 

From  the  vestibule  we  enter  the  dining-liall,  a  handsome 
apartmert,  20  by  26  feet.  If  this  hall  were  the  only  means  of 
access  to  the  main  staircase,  the  di-awing-room,  or  other  parte 
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of  the  house,  we  shoiild  otject  to  its  being  used  as  a  dining- 
room.  But  it  is  not.  On  the  contrary,  persons  waiting  in  the 
vestibule  for  admittance,  during  meals,  would  be  shown  along 
the  arcade  into  tlie  office,  or  ante-room,  if  upon  business ;  'or 
into  the  drawing-room  or  boudoir,  if  .  paying  visits — as  the 
windows,  c,  communicating  with  this  arcade,  are  casement 
windows   opening   to  the  floor,  like   doors.     Or,  in  winter,  a 

handsome  movahls  serein  placed,  as   at  a b,  in  the  dining- 

hall,  during  meals,  would  shut  off  the  table  temporarily,  and 
allow  a  passage  for  the  visitor  into  the  ante-room. 

"We  like  the  custom  of  dining  in  an  ample  hall  like  this,  in  a 
large  country  house,  for  it  enables  us  to  give  to  the  hall  itself  a 
character  of  spaciousness  (by  thus  uniting  the  uses  of  two 
apartments),  which  dining-rooms  rarely  have,  and  it  allows  a 
certain  breadth  of  effect  and  simple  grandeur  of  treatment 
whicli  makes  such  a  hall  the  moat  expressive  feature  of  a 
country  house — characteristically  decorated,  as  it  should  be, 
with  antlers,  with  fine  specimens  of  the  growth  of  the  fields  and 
forests,  and  magnificent  nosegays  of  fresh  flowers.  The  floor 
of  such  a  hall  should  by  all  means  be  bare  (or  only  covered  in 
the  centre  under  the  dining-table),  and  paved  or  inlaid  with 
ornamental  tiles,  or  native  woods  of  different  colors. 

On  the  right  of  this  ball  is  a  noble  veranda,  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  call  the  pavilion.  To  a 
Southern  house,  this  would  be  the  greatest  necessity,  besides 
adding  much  to  the  arcMtectm^  beauty  of  the  liouse ;  for,  in 
fact,  suck  a  pavilion  would  be  the  lounging  place,  conversasione, 
and  oflen  dining-room  itself,  since  it  would  be  the  coolest, 
airiest,  and  most  agreeable  part  of  the  house  during  a  certain 
part  of  the   day.     In  summer,  this  pavilion,  or   its   shadow, 
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■would  give  a  softened  light  to  the  dining-hall,  while  the  large 
windows,  thrown  open  to  the  floor,  between  the  two,  woidd  make 
the  dining-room  fresh  and  pleasant  in  the  most  sultiy  days. 
To  vary  the  usee  of  the  pavilion,  we  will  only  suggest  that,  the 
dinner  being  over,  the  dessert  might  he  served  there,  and  the 
dessert  heing  concluded,  gentlemen  addicted  to  the  soothing 
indulgence  of  a  fragrant  "  Havana,"  would  find  the  pavilion 
the  best  of  smoking  apartments,  after  the  ladies  had  retired  to 
the  drawing-room. 

Even  in  the  Middle  States,  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  pavilion 
of  this  kind  is  very  great  during  four  months  of  the  year.  The 
only  example  that  we  have  seen  of  such  an  appendage  to  the 
house  is  at  Montgomery  Place — one  of  the  finest  seats  on  the 
Hudson,  where  it  is  placed  on  the  drawing-room  side  of  the 
house,  and  at  once  impresses  every  visitor  by  its  combmation 
of  beauty,  dignity,  and  utility.  In  short,  although  this  feature 
may  be  omitted,  without  materiaHy  diminishing  the  beauty  or 
convenience  of  this  design,  its  adoption  would  give  a  complet* 
nesB  and  significance  to  a  first-rate  country  house  hke  this ; 
1,  since  it  affords  something  more  than  a  veranda 
e  (^en,  mr,  the  greatest  luxm'y  in  a  warm  sum 
ince,  since  it  tells  the  story  of  a  desideratum  grow 
ing  out  of  om-  climate,  architecturally  and  fittingly  supplied. 

li'rom  the  dining-hall,  on  the  side  opposite  the  pavihon,  we 
enter  the  cmTidor — a  long  hall,  containing  the  principal 
staircase,  and  opening  into  all  the  other  apartments.  This 
corridor  being  10  feet  wide,  with  a  broad  and  massive  stafr, 
would  have  a  handsome  and  spacious  appearance ;  and  if  the 
walls  were  thrown  into  panels  hj  the  intersecting  arches, 
characteristic  of  the  Eomanesque  style,  it  would,  from  its  length 
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and  relati%'c  position  to  the  rooms,  be  one  of  the  most  striking 
parts  of  tte  house. 

The  first  room  on  the  left  of  this  corridor  is  the  ojlce, 
ante-room,  or  gentleman's  own  room — a  very  necessary  and 
useful  apartment,  especially  in  country  houses  upon  large 
estates,  or  those  belonging  to  professional  men  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  business  calls  at  their  residences.  Indeed,  there  are 
few  large  country  houses  where  the  want  of  some  such  an 
apartment,  into  which  all  persons  who  call  upon  business  may 
be  shown,  is  not  sensibly  felt  Devoting  this  room  to  such  a 
purpose,  we  would  have  an  iron  safe  for  valuable  papers,  built 
into  the  wall,  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  a  booltcase  and 
writing-table  should  be  constructed,  to  fill  up  the  corresponding 
space  on  the  other  side. 

Next  to  the  office  is  the  Ubviwy.  This  should  have  no 
connection  with  the  office,  because  the  latter  should  be  com- 
paratively private.  Indeed,  when  the  drawing-room,  as  in 
this  house,  is  so  large  as  not  to  render  it  needful  to  connect 
it  with  adjoining  apartments,  we  would  close  up  the  door 
indicated  between  it  and  the  library.  The  library  then 
would  be  a  retired  and  secluded  room — more,  perhaps,  in 
keeping  with  its  uses.  But  this  matter  of  connection  or  privacy 
of  the  different  apartments  is  a  matter  of  personal  preference. 
The  continental  taste  is  for  suites  of  rooms,  all  connected- 
like  Design  XX  XII. ;  while  the  Enghsh,  on  the  contrary,  prefer 
that  privacy  and  seclusion  in  most  of  the  principal  rooms, 
which  may  be  had  in  this  residence. 

Of  the  drmmng-room,  we  need  say  little.  A  large  apartment 
like  this,  19  by  28  feet,  looking  on  the  lawn  upon  two  sides, 
connected  by  a  glass  doo'r  with  the  arcade  at  one  end  and  the 
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corridor  at  the  other,  so  well  disposed  as  regards  light,  prospect, 
and  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  house,  conld  not  fail,  if  well 
treated,  to  produce  a  very  satisfactory  and  beautiful  effect. 

this  spacious  drawing-room,  the  ladies  of  this 
would  have  a  more  cosy  reception-room  in  the 
y  at  the  end  of  the  corridor.  This  little  apartment  being 
the  ladies'  own  room,  may  be  treated  with  a  fancifulness  and 
delicacy  of  decoration  that  the  more  spacious  drawing-room 
would  forbid,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  lady  of  taste,  may  be  made 
the  most  charmingly  feminine  and  attractive  apartment  in 
the  house. 

The  eye  of  the  doniestic  economist  will  not  overlook  the  wing, 
in  Fig.  169,  extending  in  the  rear  of  the  dining-hall,  which 
contains  the  kitchen  offices.  Here  are  the  back  stairs,  the 
butler's  pantry,  the  store-room,  and  the  passage  to  the  kitchen. 
We  have  not  indicated  the  kitchen  itself,  because,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned,  in  a  Southern  hotise  this  would  be  detacTied. 
But,  if  buiJt  in  the  Middle  States,  the  kitchen,  laundry,  scullery, 
etc.,  would  extend  this  wing  of  the  house  some  25  or  30  feet 
beyond  what  is  shown  in  the  plan,  adding  exteriorly,  at  the 
same  tim,e,  to  the  good  effect  of  the  whole  composition. 

The  plan  of  the  second  floor.  Fig.  170,  will  be  easily  under- 
stood. It  contains  7  bed-rooms  and  2  large  dressing-rooms, 
that  might  occasionally  be  used  as  bed-rooms.  The  apartments 
for  servants  aj'e  supposed  to  be  placed  over  the  kitchen  wing, 
and  there  may  also  be  two  or  more  good  servants'  bed-rooms 
over  the  drawing-room. 

In  the  large  dressing-room,  13  by  13  feet,  there  is  a  light  and 
pretty  staircase,  rising  to  the  apartment  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  tower.    This  latter  apartment,  a  charming  prospect  gallery 
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or  belvedere  in  a  coimtiy  of  varied  scenery,  woidd  be  a  very 
agreeable  feature;  hence,  the  bed-room,  16  by  20,  connected 
with  the  dressing-room  below,  might  be  the  "  state  bed-room," 
with  both  dressing-room  and  bd,vedere  attached  to  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  corridor  ia  a  water-closet  {"W".  C), 
and  at  the  opposite  extremity,  beyond  the  back  stairs,  «,  is  a 
large  bath-room,  etc. 

CoHSTKncnos.  Of  course,  this  villa  would  require  sohd 
materials,  to  give  the  proper  effect  to  the  style  adopted. 
Walls  of  lighiH3oIored  free-stone  would,  perhaps,  be  the  most 
satisfactory,  but  brick  and  stucco  would  be  far  cheaper  for  the 
Kiddle  or  Southern  states,  and  the  effect  nearly  as  good.  We, 
however,  would  prefer  to  build  the  whole  of  brick,*  as  we  have 


*  Of  eourse,  colored  eztemally,  of  an  agreeable  hue. 
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already  suggested,  with  the  details  of  windows,  doors,  and 
arcades,  ornamented  with  moulded  triets,  and  enriched  with 
terra-eotta  decorations,  buUt  into  the  aoUd  walls.  In  this  way, 
a  rich  and  etrilring  effect  would  be  produced  for  a  reasonable 
sum ;  while  brown  stone  would  add  a  third  more  to  the  cost- 
even  if  used,  as  it  now  is,  chiefly  as  fadngs  to  the  walls. 

It  is  needless  to  give  details  for  a  building  of  this  kind,  as 
any  person  desiring  to  adopt  the  plan  would  of  course  consult 
a  competent  architect  for  the  working  drawings.  "We  may 
remark,  however,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult,  in  a  style  like 
this,  to  give  a  distinctly  American  or  local  expression  to  all  the 
architectural  decoration,  so  that  the  whole  villa  would  he  felt  to 
lave  a  national  character  about  it.  To  take  the 
f  aic  de  for  ximple  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
ht  le  forned  f  tl  e  fohage  and  ear  of  In- 
d  n  c  n  f  r  wh  ch  ur  sketch  here  given,  Fig. 
liny  serve  aa  i  h  nt.  Capitals  of  columns, 
like  th  s  des  gn  i  ght  be  cast  in  terra-cotta,  at 
a  ye  V  tnflmg  expense,  and  produce  a  very 
pleasmg  eftect  By  the  introduction,  in  an 
arti  t  e  monne  oi  the  cotton,  the  tobacco,  the 
nagnol  a  and  other  characteristic  forms  of 
foha^^e  and  flo"fters  in  the  decorative  parts  of 
such  a  building,  a  novel  and  beautiful  character  would  be 
given  to  the  architecture,  which  every  American  would  feel  to 
have  more  meaning  here  than  the  zig-zag  or  biUef^moulding  of 
the  Northern,  or  the  more  classical  ornaments  of  the  Southern 
Romanesque  style,  as  it  is  seen  in  Europe. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  richness  of  some  of  the  window- 
i  of  the  Romanesque  edifices  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
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Merely  to  copy  these  for  villa  architecture  would,  of  courec, 
be  out  of  keeping,  since  they  were  originally  designed  for 
edifices  of  a  public  character,  where  the  moat  elaborate 
decoration  was  called  for.  But  new  compositions,  in  the  more 
simple  mode,  adapted  to  private  residences,  and  with  forms  and 
materials  taken  from  the  natm:e  and  life  around  us,  could  be 
made  by  an  architect  of  genius,  in  a  manner  that  would  unite 
the  beauty  of  the  old  and  the  significance  of  the  new,  so  as  to 
produce  the  happiest  effects. 

Estmnate.  It  is  dif&eult  to  say,  precisely,  what  would  be  the 
cost  of  thia  villa,  without  going  into  greater  detail  than  our 
limits  allow  respecting  the  execution  of  both  the  interior 
and  exterior.  Neither  do  we  know  enough  of  the  cost 
of  building  at  the  South  to  say  what  the  average  expense 
of  construction  would  be  there.  In  this  part  of  the  Middle 
States  where  we  write,  however,  assuming  the  walls  to  be 
bmlt  of  good  hard  brick  (worth  $6  per  1000),  treated  in 
the  manner  we  have  suggested,  and  the  interior  finished  in  a 
consistent  and  complete  manner — the  first  story  14  feet,  and 
the  second  11  feet  high — the  cost  of  the  whole  would  not  vary 
much  from  $14,000. 
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INTERIOR  FINISHING  OF  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

EvEEY  tasteful  dwelling-housG  whieh  may  be  consideied 
architectural,  exhibits,  in  the  composition  of  its  exterior, 
certain  predominant  forms  or  lines,  which  give  it  architectural 
character— and  which  constihite  what  is  called  the  style — as 
Grecian,  Gothic,  etc.  This  we  have,  in  some  degree,  made 
familiar  to  our  readers,  by  the  exhibition  of  views  of  the 
exteriors  of  conntry  residences  of  different  classes,  and  it  now 
remains  for  ns  to  consider  briefly  the  subject  of  interim's. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  here,  that  a  certain  manner 
of  treating  a  subject  architecturally,  which  we  call  style,  and 
which  is  nothing  more  than  making  the  same  general  spirit  of 
composition  pervade  all  the  lines  and  forms,  may  be  exhibited 
in  the  smallest  details,  as  well  as  the  boldest  outlines  of  a 
building ;  that  it  governs  the  form  and  proportion  of  the  least 
moulding  upon  a  table,  as  well  as  the  sti-ongest  lines  of  tower 
or  roof. 

Granting  this  fact,  and  coupling  with  it  the  circumstance 
that  a  long  series  of  years  has  accumulated,  in  all  the  well- 
defined  styles  of  architecture,  a  wealth  of  decorative  forms 
ready  for  use,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  province  of  the 
architect  does  not  cease  with  designing  the  general  plan  and 
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exterior  of  any  building,  but  that  he  ehould  carry  out  the  same 
spiiit  or  style  in  all  parts  of  the  edifice.  A  building  in  wViicb 
thia  is  done  throughout,  has  a  great  advantage  over  one  where 
the  style  is  only  manifested  on  the  outside ;  that  advantage,  in 
short,  which  every  thing  in  art  or  nature  has,  where  we  find 
unity  and  harmony  pervading  every  portion  of  the  entire  work, 
and  where  we  see  that  there  is  clearly  no  surface  delusion, 
Dut  an  intelligent  unity  reigning  over  the  whole. 

jS"ow  this  complete  expression  of  style  in  all  parts  of  a 
building  may  be  manifested,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in 
proportion  to  the  character  of  the  building,  and  the  number  and 
elaborateness  of  the  details. 

Hence,  that  elaborate  exhibition  of  style,  which  is  befitting 
many  public  buildings,  is  out  of  keeping  with  domestic  archi- 
tecture; hence,  much  of  the  intricate  ornamentation  which  is 
bestowed  on  town  residences,  is  not  called  for  in  country 
houses ;  and  hence,  much  of  the  decoration  which  would  be  in 
good  taste  in  a  villa  or  country  house  of  the  first  class,  would 
be  unsuitable  and  out  of  keeping  in  a  cottage  or  plain  farm- 
house. Fitness  and  imithfuln^s,  if  one  will  only  listen  to  the 
judgment  as  well  as  the  feelings,  will  speedily  bring  us  back  to 
sound  principles  on  this  head. 

Still,  even  in  very  modest  cottages,  there  are  certain  simple 
lines  and  forms,  indicative  of  particular  styles  of  building, 
which  may  be  introduced,  with  no  more  cost — provided  the 
workmen  who  execute  the  plans  are  familiar  with  them — than 
any  other  simple  lines  and  forms.  A  degree  of  cultivation 
is  necessary,  perhaps,  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  all  the  en- 
joyment which  grows  out  of  this  attention  to  details;  but,  as 
it  is  a  large  and  endm-ing  source  of  pleasure,  it  should  i 
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attention  in  all  country  houses  of  considerable  importance. 
We  shall  therefore  offer  a  few  hints,  under  two  separate  heads, 
for  the  interior  finishing  of  country  houses. 

I.  Cottage  Interiors.  Of  course,  in  most  of  the  small 
cottages  in  this  country,  every  thing  like  decoration  in  the 
interiors  would  be  uncalled  for.  Still,  the  forms  of  the  windows 
and  doors,  the  lines  in  the  cornice  (if  there  is  one),  and  the 
mouldings  of  the  wainscot  or  wood-work,  will  give  an  agreeable 
impression,  if  they  show  that  the  style  indicated  on  the  outside 
is  consistently  carried  out  within. 

The  manner  of  finishing  the  window  and  door  easing, 
internally,  gives  as  much  character  to  the  interior  of  a  simple 
cottage  as  any  other  feature.  It  does  not  foUow  that  windows 
need  be  pointed,  to  be  Gothic,  and  round  to  be  Italian,  though 
such  are  highly  characteristic  forms  of  windows  in  these  styles ; 
but  mouldings  comparatively  flat  and  broad  always  indicate  the 
finish  of  the  classical  styles,  and  mouldings  rather  thick  and 
projecting,  the  pointed  styles.  In  all  cottage  interioi«,  the 
casings  or  architraves  of  the  windovre  and  doors  should  be  very 
simple ;  but  they  may  be  made  correct  as  cheaply  as  incorrect. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  for  the  proprietor  to  know,  that  while  a 
cottage  in  the  Italian  or  bracketed  style  may  have  architraves 
or  casings  six  inches  wide,  with  a  plain  back  moulding  on  the 
outer  edge,  a  cottage  in  the  Gothic  style  should  not  have 
architraves  more  than  half  that  width — indeed,  the  effect  is 
better,  generally,  in  the  latter  style,  when  the  architrave  is  no 
wider  than  the  moulding  which  covers  it. 

Every  carpenter  and  joiner  in  the  country  who  undertakes 
to  build  cottages,  should  provide  himself  with  planes,  to  form 
mouldings  of  different  styles,  since  it  is  as  easy  to  finish  the 
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wood-work  of  a  cottage  correctly  as  incorrectly.  There  are 
few  persons  about  building  cheap  cottages,  who  go  to  an 
architect  for  worldng  drawings  of  the  interior — hence,  the 
greater  necessity  of  some  knowledge  and  attention  on  tlie  part 
of  those  mechanics  actually  constructing  such  cottages. 

The  most  satisfactory  wood-wort  or  wainscot  for  the  inte- 
rior of  a  cottage  is  that  composed  of  the  native  wood  of  the 
district  where  the  house  is  built — such  as  maple,  birch,  ash, 
blaet-walnut,  or  oak.  This  requires  no  painting,  simply  a' 
coat  or  two  of  varnish,  and  the  effect  is  excellent.  But,  in 
most  cases,  the  extra  cost  of  working  hard  wood  will  render 
its  employment  rare  in  economical  cottages.  ,  As  a  substitute, 
however,  we  would  strongly  recommend  that  the  wood-work  be 
either  grained,  in  imitation  of  these  woods,  or,  in  the  cheapest 
cottages,  sto/lned,  to  have  the  same  effect  (see  page  184). 

The  great  advantage  which  grained  wood-work  has  over 
that  which  is  simply  painted  white  or  any  plain  neutral  tint  is, 
that  it  is  so  easily  kept  clean.  The  surface  of  painted  wood  is 
always  somewhat  rough,  and  catches  dirt  readily,  and  white- 
lead  (or  other  light  shades  of  which  it  is  the  base)  always 
oxidizes  or  changes  color,  more  or  less.  The  grained  surface, 
on  the  contrary,  being  made  smooth  by  varnishing,  does  not 
readily  become  soiled,  and  when  it  does,  a  moment's  application 
of  a  damp  cloth  will  make  all  clean  and  bright : — while,  if  the 
same  surface  were  painted  only,  it  would  require  frequent  and 
most  vigorous  scrubbing  by  the  house-maid,  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  condition.  Eveiy  one  who  has  made  a  trial  of  grained 
or  stained  and  varnished  wood-work,  will  agree  with  us  that  it 
is  great  economy  of  time  and  labor  in  housekeeping,  whUe  the 
addition  to  the  cost  of  plain  painting  is  very  trifling. 
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Ash,  maple,  birch,  and  oak  are  the  beat  woods  to  imitate 
in  graining  a  cottage.  Black-walnut,  if  not  too  dark,  has  an 
excellent  etfect.  .  But  both  that  peculiarly  yeUow  oak,  which 
many  painters  like  (and  which,  as  frequently  seen,  is  a  better 
imitation  of  molaeses-candy  than  of  the  wood  of  a  tree),  as  well 
as  a  very  sombre  hue,  should  be  avoided  in  the  wood-work  of 
cottages — where  the  general  effect  should  be  lively  and 
cheerful. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  great  assistance  of  grained 
wood-work  in  making  a  room  look  fumisJied — with  but  little 
furniture — a  point,  sometimes,  of  no  trifling  importance. 

The  interior  wails  of  a  cottage  have  much  to  do  with  the 
impression  that  the  rooms  make  upon  the  eye.  There  are 
several  modes  of  treating  them,  but  the  most  common  are 
whitewashing  and  papering. 

WTtitewashing.  The  majority  of  cheap  cottages  have  the 
walls  of  all  the  rooms  finished  with  two  or  three  coats  of  lime 
and  sand,  and  afterwards  whitewashed.  This  baa  the  advan- 
tage of  cheapness,  and  in  cottages  that  are  severely  used,  an 
annual  whitewashing  is  tlie  readiest  and  most  complete  mode 
of  putting  all  in  order,  and  making  every  thing  "  sweet  ajid 
clean." 

"Where  a  better  effect  than  that  of  a  mere  white  wall  is 
desired,  it  is  easily  obtauied  by  coloring  the  ceiling  white,  and 
the  side  walls  of  a  dehcate  neutral  tint — such  as  fawn,  or  drab, 
or  gray.  The  addition  of  a  little  blue-black  (or  very  finely 
powdered  charcoal)  to  the  whitewash  wiU  produce  a  gray ;  add 
to  this  a  little  raw  umber,  and  the  result  is  a  drab ;  or  mix  a 
little  blue-black,  Indian  red,  and  yellow  ochre,  and  you  have  a 
fawn   color.    The  extra  cost  of  these  tints  for  a  room  14  feet 
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square  will,  perhaps,  "be  15  cents — and  tlie  superiority  of  effect, 
to  those  who  are  not  fond  of  the  intolerable  glare  of  white, 
is  incalculable. 

AH  whitewasli  is  improved  and  rendered  much  more  fixed 
or  permanent  for  interior  walls  by  the  addition  of  a  little  size 
just  before  using  it — say  two  quarts  of  tbin  size  to  nearly  a 
pailful  of  whitewash.  The  best  size  for  this  purpose  is  made 
of  shreds  of  glove-leather,  but  any  clean  size  of  good  quality 
will  do  for  common  use. 

Pa/pmng.  "We  confess  a  strong  partiaJity  for  the  use  of 
paper-hangings  for  covering  the  walls  of  all  cottages.  In  some 
countries — England,  for  example — ^papered  waJls  are  objection- 
able, on  account  of  their  retaining  dampness  in  a  moist  climate. 
But  in  the  United  States,  there  is  no  complaint  of  this  kind. 

The  great  advantage  of  papering  the  walls,  Kcs  chiefly  in  the 
beauty  of  effect,  and  cheerful,  cottage-like  expression,  which 
may  be  produced  at  very  little  cost ;  in  its  lasting  from  half  a 
dozen  to  a  dozen  years  {depending  on  the  treatment  it  receives), 
when  it  is  easily  renewed — not  requiring  annual  attention,  like 
whitewashed  walls ;  and  lastly,  but  mainly,  in  the  enhanced 
architectural  effect  which  may  be  given  \a  a  plain  room,  by 
covering  the  walls  with  paper  of  a  suitable  style. 

And  this  leads  us  to  remark,  that  within  a  couple  of  years, 
cheap  patterns  of  paper  have  been  introduced,  exactly  sinted  to 
the  walls  of  cottages,  in  various  styles  of  architecture — such  as 
Gothic,  Italian,  Grecian,  etc.  Some  of  these  are  plain,  with 
only  panels  and  cornices  printed  on  them — giving  tlie  room  in 
which  they  are  placed  a  simple  and  elegant  effect;  others 
present  the  appearance  of  the  graining  of  oak  wainscot,  and  are 
particularly  well  suited  to  the  entry  or  liying-room  of  a  cottage, 
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or  to  whole  interiors  of  cottages  in  the  Gothic  style ;  and 
others,  again,  are  tastefully  enriched  hy  panelling  and  chaste 
artistic  decoration* 

If  these  papers  are  varnished  after  tiiey  are  thoroughly  dry, 
they  may  he  washed  like  a  painted  wall,  without  injury,  so  that 
they  will  last  twenty  years  or  more  without  renewal.  And  some 
papers  are  now  made  with  a  suriiK;e  ready  varnished,  to  an- 
swer this  purpose. 

The  mode  of  treating  cottage  walls  now  most  in  lavor,  is 
that  of  papering  the  principal  rooms  and  best  bed-rooms,  and 
whitewashing  the  kitchen,  inferior  passage,  and  bed-rooms. 

A  cornice  adds  very  considerably  to  the  architectural  charac- 
ter of  any  room,  liough  it  is  seldom  or  never  introduced  in  cheap 
cottages,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  parlor  or  best  rooms.  When  the 
walls  are  papered,  its  place  is  in  a  good  degree  supplied  by 
the  border,  rei>reBenting  a  cornice  on  the  paper  itself. 

Fig,  172  is  a  section 
r-"'  •'•■  '§S^  (scale  i  inch  to  a  foot) 
g  ^^  of  a  himple  cornice  of 

W  plaster  for  cottages  in 

r  any  modified  Grecian 

'  or  Italian  forms;  Fig. 

[Fig.  ns.]  173  is  suitable  for  cot- 


[Pig.  172.1 

tages  in  the  Gothic  style. 
The  walls 


7il,  because,  in 


*  In  seloctiog  papers  for  cottages  and  for  small  dwellinga,  good  taste  wiJl  lead  ua 
to  reject  all  showy  and  striiing  patterns,  however  beauiiful  In  themselves — ^bcoauao 
they  are  out  of  keeping  with  the  modest  character  of  the  cottage.  Simple  patterns 
— and  those,  if  possible,  which  have  some  architectural  expression  accordant  with 
tbat  of  the  cottage — are  most  salisfaclory. 
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order  to  do  this,  they  sLould  be  "  hard-finiahed,"  that  is,  the 
last  coat  should  he  laid  on  with  plaster  of  Paris — common  lime 
and  sand  walls  absorbing  oil  colors  rapidly.  As  it  costs  less 
to  paper  a  room  with  tasteful  architectural  paper  than  to  hard- 
finish  it,  and  as  the  effect  of  the  paper  is  ranch  more  cheerful 
and  agreeable  in  a  small  room,  we  greatly  prefer  to  use  paper. 
When,  however,  hard  walls  are  introduced,  they  should  always  be 
accompanied  with  a  cornice — both  to  heighten  the  character  of 
the  room  architecturally,  and  to  le^en  the  baldness  of  plain  walls. 

The  fioors  of  the  better  cottages  in  this  country — at  least,  in 
the  Northern  States — are  imiversally  covered  with  carpet  or 
matting.  A  very  good  effect  is  produced,  especially  in  the 
entry  and  living-room,  by  using  narrow  matched  floor-plank,  of 
good  quality,  and  stainimg  every  other  planlc  of  a  dark  color, 
like  black-walnut.  This  may  be  done  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  or  with  the  etain  mentioned  in  page  184. 

Afterwards,  give  the  floor  a  coat  of  hnseed  oO,  and  it  will 
have  a  good  appearance,  and  save  the  cost  of  oil-cloths  or 
carpe's. 

It  wiU  be  seen  tliat  an  agreeable  effect  in  cottage  interiors  is 
to  be  produced  chiefly  by  arrangement  of  colors  and  the 
selection  of  furniture.  Still,  as  we  have  before  remarked  that 
a  few  simple  lines  may  indicate  a  certain  style  of  arcLitectm-e, 
it  is  plain  that  the  most  satisfactory  cottage  interior  will  be 
that  in  which  there  is  an  obvious  reason  as  well  as  beauty  in 
the  preference  given  to  certain  lines  and  forms,  which  appear 
there.  It  not  only  shows  that  select  forms  and  lines  have  been 
chosen,  but  also  foi-ms  and  lines  expressive  of  certain  acknowl- 
edged modes  of  beautiful  composition. 

We  may  add  another  word  as  to  the  arrangement  of  colors. 
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The  best  effect  in  rooms  of  small  size  (or,  indeed,  of  any  eize) 
is  produced  by  having  the  ceiling  lightest,  the  side  walls  a 
Kttle  darker,  the  wood-work  a  shade  darker  still,  and  the  carpet 
darkest  of  all. 

There  are  few  persons  living  in  cottages  who  can  afford  to 
indulge  a  taste  for  pictures.  But  there  are,  nevertheless,  many 
in  this  country,  who  can  afford  engravings  or  plaster  casts,  to 
decorate  at  least  one  room  in  the  house,  Nothing  gives  an 
air  of  greater  refinement  to  a  cottage  than  good  prints  or 
engravings  hung  upon  its  parlor  walls.  In  selecting  these, 
avoid  the  trashy,  colored  show-prints  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and 
choose  engravings  or  lithographs,  after  pictures  of  celebrity  by 
ancient  or  modem  masters.*  The  former  please  but  for  a 
day,  but  the  latter  will  demand  onr  admiration  forever.  Kext 
to  prints  of  this  kind,  medallion  casts,  in  plaster,  of  celebrated 
antic[ue  subjects — one  or  two  feet  in  diameter — are  fine  objects 
to  hang  upon  the  walls,  and  may  now  be  had  in  the  cities  for  a 
email  sum.  It  ia  no  mean  or  trifling  part  of  our  worahip  of  the 
Deity  to  cultivate  a  daily  love  for  Uioae  beautiful  forms  in  art 
which  human  genius  has  revealed  and  made  permanent  for  us, 
the  study  of  which  will,  next  to  a  higher  worship,  most  tend  to 
purify  our  hearts  and  lives. 

As  regards  the  furniture  of  cottages,  it  can  scarcely  be  too 
Bimple,  too  chaste,  too  unpretending  in  its  character.  It  has 
been  the  crying  sin  of  all  cottage  interiors,  until  very  latdy, 
that  they  were  filled  with  cockney  furniture — fine  mahogany 
chairs   and  sofas — the  same  patterns  which  the  city  cabinet- 

*  Messrs.  Goupel,  Vibert  &  Co,  Broadwaj,  New  York,  offer  the  largest  collection 
if  fine  prints  in  tbe  country. 
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5  supplied  their  town  customers  with.  It  is  too  flue  and 
too  town-bred  for  amiaWe  association  with  country  lives  and 
habits.  We  congratulate  the  cabinetrmakers  on  the  new  light 
which  lias  dawned  upon  them  in  the  matter  of  "cottage 
tumiture" — which  is  now  afforded  in  all  our  principal  cities,  of 
pretty  forma  and  at  modei-ate  prices — so  that,  one  can  furnish 
a  cottage  in  tlie  country,  at  short  notice,  without  having  it  look 
as  if  it  had  been  stuffed  with  cliairs  and  tables  sent  up  from  a 
town  house  five  times  its  size. 

There  is  still  another  feature  in  the  interior  of  cottages  which 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  bestowing  an  air  of  taste  and  refine- 
ment on  ita  beat  ap^tments.     We  mean  window-mif  tarns. 

Ifext  to  carpets,  which  are  universal  in  all  but  the  dwellings 
of  the  very  poor  in  America,  nothing  "furnishes"  a  room  so 
much  as  curtains  to  the  windows ;  and  this,  not  merely  because 
they  take  away  from  the  bareness  of  plain  casings  and  subdue 
the  glare  of  light,  but  because  there  are  always  pleasing  and 
graceful  lines  in  the  folds  of  hanging  drapery — even  of  the 
plainest  materials.  Although  the  drapery  of  cottage  windows 
comes  more  espeeiaOy  within  the  province  of  feminine  taate 
than  within  that  of  the  architect,  we  shall  nevertheless  venture 
a  hint  or  two  on  the  subject,  if  only  to  lead  them  to  believe  tliat 
it  is  not  aU  a  matter  of  fancy.  The  French,  among  all  people, 
have  the  best  taste  in  the  management  of  curtains,  because  they 
have  both  a  natural  and  a  cultivated  taste  for  dress  and  the 
arrangement  of  drapery.  And  we  notice  a  growing  develop- 
ment in  the  same  direction  in  om-  countrywomen. 

In  the  first  pla<!e,  we  may  remark,  that  as  ail  country  houses 
are  famished  with  shuttcr-bhnds,  either  fixed  to  tlie  outside  or 
the  inside  of  tie  windows,  and  as  coolness  and  airiness  are  the 
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most  desirable  things  from  May  to  November,  curtains  are  little 
used  or  to  be  desired  in  Buinmer.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
coldness  of  the  air,  and  bright  sun  of  winter,  render  curtains 
particularly  grateful  for  protection  from  currents  of  air  and 
from  glare  of  light.  For  the  plainest  cottages,  therefore,  one 
would  nse  cbinti;,  which  may  be  had  for  a  few  cents  a  yard, 
and  which,  if  selected  with  regard  to  harmonizing  in  color 
with  the  carpet  and  walls,  will  always  produce  a  pretty  effect, 
at  very  little  cost.  Printed  cottons  are  also  manufactured  for 
this  purpose,  with  separate  borders,  that  may  be  sewed  on,  to 
heighten  the  effect.  For  a  better  kind  of  curtain,  moreens,  of 
single  colors — ^browns,  drabs,  crimsons,  or  bines — may  be  used, 
which,  though  more  expensive,  are  more  durable  than  cotton. 

The  simplest  and  most  architectural  mode  of  arranging 
cottage  curtains  is,  to  hang  them  from  a  projecting  cornice  of 
wood,  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  window.  This  should  project  a 
few  inches  from  the  wall,  so  as  to  allow  the  drapery  or  valance 
which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  curtain  to  be  tacked  to  its 
inner  side — or,  which  is  better,  to  a  narrow  strip  of  wood, 
which  is  itself  tacked  to  the  inside  of  the  cornice.  This 
cornice  should  be  formed  of  a  moulding  similar  to  that  of  the 
room,  or,  in  other  words,  it  should  have  a  Gothic  moulding 
for  a  Gothic  cottage,  or  a  Grecian  moulding  for  a  dwelling  in 
any  classical  style.  If  the  wood-work  of  the  cottage  is  stained 
or  grained,  in  imitation  of  oak,  black-walnut,  or  any  other 
wood,  then  the  cornice  of  the  curtain  should  correspond  to  it, 
or,  otherwfee,  to  the  color  of  the  wood-work  of  the  room. 
The  sketch,  Fig.  174,  shows  a  Gothic  window-curtain,  in 
which  a  is  the  cornice,  5  the  drapery  or  valance,  c  the 
cartaias.    In  order  to  change  the  style  to  Italian,  it  will  only 
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J  be  necessary  to  use  a  carved 
classical  moulding  for  the 
wooden  cornice,  and  cut  the 
lower  part  of  the  drapery,  &, 
m  a  lound  arch,  instead  of  a 
pumted  one ,  or,  if  the  cottage 
ih  trietnn,  then  the  cornice 
should  show  Grecian  monld- 
ingB,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the 
diapery  should  extend  tw.  - 
thirds  or  all  the  way  across  in 
1  huiizimtd]  line. 
[Fig.ra.l  -j^^   toimce  itself  may   be 

fastened  to  the  bead  ot  the  window-caamg  with  screws,  so  as 
to  be  taken  down  at  pleasure,  and  the  curtains,  c,  may  either 
be  fastened  to  the  inner  side  of  it  with  tacks,  or,  which  is 
better,  they  may  run  on  a  small  rod  hy  brass  rings,  aU  concealed 
by  the  cornice. 

Inside  roller-ilinds  are  very  uBeful  in  many  situations,  to 
soften  the  light  in  apartments,  when  the  windows  are  much 
exposed  to  the  sun.  The  best  blinds  of  this  description  are 
made  of  plain  brown  or  drab  linen.  Kothing  can  be  more 
Tulgar  and  tawdrj'  for  a  country  house  than  most  of  the 
transparencies  and  painted  curtains  which  we  sometimes  see 
used  in  this  way.  If  they  are  badly  painted,  aa  is  generally  the 
ease,  they  are  only  an  oifence  to  cultivated  taste ;  if  they  are 
well  painted,  with  copies  of  landscapes,  etc.,  they  are  not  good, 
in  the  sense  of  pictures,  while  they  only  hide,  nine  times  in  ten, 
a  mjDre  interesting  view  of  the  real  landscape  without.  Such 
specimens  of  the  arts  as  these  may  be  tolerated  in  towns,  as 
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they  awaketi  a  sentiment  of  nature  in  the  midst  of  brick  walls^ 
but  are  unworthy  of  the  least  toleration  in  a  country  bouee. 

n.  Vn.LA  Intekioks.  Country  houses  are  often  built  in  a 
plain  and  simple  manner,  which,  without  showing  a  strongly 
marked  architectural  style,  either  upon  the  exterior  or  interior, 
yet  produce  a  very  pleasing  effect,  through  a  general  preva- 
lence of  pleasing  Hnea  and  harmooiouB  colors.  This  is  more 
especially  tlie  case,  if  there  is  manifested  throughout  an  essen- 
tially rural  and  home-like  character. 

Of  course,  the  larger  number  of  our  country  houses  will 
come  under  this  denomination — because  it  is  rarely  the  case  in 
any  country,  that  rural  buildings  exhibit  elaborate  architectural 
style.  It  requires  the  hand  of  the  artist  to  produce  and  carry 
out,  in  all  the  details  of  an  edifice,  that  peculiar  treatment  of 
lines  and  forms  throughout  all  the  principal  features  of  a 
building  which  is  called  style ;  and,  of  course,  the  larger  number 
of  country  houses  are  built  without  the  aid  of  an  architect,  and, 
while  they  may  be  tasteful,  expressive,  and  picturesque,  they 
are  rarely  faultless  specimens  of  style. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  there  is  a  certain  chaim 
in  style,  whether  it  is  applied  to  the  composition  of  a  book  or  a 
house.  The  same  facts  or  materials  shall  be  so  treated  by  one 
antJioi  or  architect  as  to  be  confused  and  unsatisfactory,  or 
tame  and  insipid,  while  they  shall  come  fi-oni  the  hands  of 
another  endowed  with  a  freshness,  beauty,  power,  and  com- 
pleteness, that  render  them  capable  of  awakening  emotions  of 
continual  delight.  And  as  there  are,  among  writers,  the  dra- 
matic, the  serious,  the  narrative,  and  the  didactic  styles,  each 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  expression  of  certain  modes  of 
thought  and  life,  so  there   are  the  Grecian,  the   Italian,  the 
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Gothic,  the  Eomaiiesc[ue,  and  other  styles — each  peculiarly  capa- 
ble of  manifesting  certain  mental  temperaments  or  organizations, 
or  of  harmonizing  with  certain  taat^  in  the  life  of  the  jndividnal, 

Wtea  one  builds  a  simple  and  plain  country  house,  in  which 
there  is  no  attempt  at  architectural  style,  good  sense  and  good 
taste  are  at  least  never  violated.  But,  unfortunately,  nothing 
ja  more  common  than  the  love  of  imitation;  and  when  either 
persons  of  unciiltlvated  tastes,  or  ignorant  architects,  attempt 
to  decorate  dwellings  after  certain  styles  which  they  have 
somewhere  seen,  and,  perhaps,  make  a  jumble  of  two  or  three 
styles  in  the  same  building,  a  result  is  produced  as  incongruous 
as  that  of  hearing  a  &iend  read  alternate  pages  of  Shaltspeare, 
Frescott,  and  Jonathan  Slick.  The  great  charm  which  we 
find  in  a  house  where  beauty  and  convenience  are  combined 
with  that  kind  of  artistic  treatment  which  ia  called  style,  is,  that 
the  whole  has  a  certain  imity  of  design^  which  shows  that,  from 
the  smallest  to  the  greatest  feature,  all  has  been  the  result  of 
one  harmonious  plan;  that  it  has  been  produced  by  a  mind 
working  consistently  throughout,  adjusting  and  arranging  all 
with  a  purpose,  both  of  beauty  and  utility — not  by  a  mind  fuU 
ot  odd  caprices  and  whimsical  fancies — sometimes  producing 
good  effects,  and  sometimes  detestable  combinations. 

The  diflcrence  between  architectural  style,  and  &.  fashion  of 
finishing  and  fitting  up  apartments,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  better 
or  more  briefiy  pointed  out  than  it  has  already  been  done  by  a 
clever  French  artist* — who  has,  in  the  following  words,  indi- 
cated clearly  that  style  is  that  decoration  of  a  subject,  based 
upon  its  internal  spirit  or  oi^nization;  fashion,  on  the  other 

*  Quatremfire  de  Quiocy. 
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hand,  transferring  into  its  fancy  for  the  hour,  whatever  falls  in 
its  way,  mtliout  regard  to  its  internal  character. 

"Construction  is  to  buildings  what  bones  are  to  the  human 
body ;  it  ought  to  be  embellished,  without  being  entirely 
concealed.  It  is  tits  constntddon  which,  according  to  the 
climate,  the  country,  the  sort  of  edifice,  ffives  the  tiwtme  for  the 
oraamente ;  and,  if  this  connection  does  not  appear,  the  whole 
is  vicious.  The  execution  of  the  wort,  whatever  may  be  its 
extent  and  importance,  will  have  no  effect  on  the  mind 
[judgment],  if  the  construction  has  not  dictated  the  embellish- 
ment; if  the  first  form  does  not  seem  in  accordance  with  ite 
accessories;  and  if,  in  short,  it  is  perceived  that  two  wills, 
without  harmonizing  together,  have  operated  in  the  execution 
of  the  work." 

Hence  the  folly  of  adopting,  internally,  the  ornaments  which 
belong  to  a  perpendicular  style,  as  the  Gothic,  in  finishing  the 
rooms  of  a  villa  which  is  built  in  a  horizontal  style,  like  the 
trrecian.  Reasoa  teaches  us  that  the  construction  and  the 
decoration  are  at  variance,  and  that  the  treatment  is  false. 

Out  of  this  perception  of  the  unity  of  purpose  in  the  builder 
or  designer,  grows  .also  the  pleasure  we  often  experience,  even 
in  comparatively  simple  cottages^  where  we  find  every  line  and 
form,  however  plain  and  unpretending,  has  been  selected  with 
that  nice  sense  of  adaptation  and  fitness  to  each  other  which 
makes  a  complete  and  harmonious  whole. 

Considering  this  branch  of  the  subject  as  one  of  importance, 
we  therefore  propose  to  offer  a  few  suggestions — sufficient  to 
give  the  novice  some  general  ideas  of  the  treatment  of  interiors 
in  different  styles.  Pursued  into  detail,  this  part  of  ora-  subject 
is  an  almost  endless  one  in  itself.    But  we  do  not  intend  to 
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dwell  minutely  upon  it,  partly  because,  to  carrj'  out  a  style  in 
an  elaborate  manner,  recLuires  more  study  tban  the  amateur  or 
proprietor,  for  whom  this  work  is  chiefly  written,  can  gire  it; 
and,  partly,  because  we  think  those  simple  modifications  of  the 
different  styles  which  are  easily  understood,  are  the  most 
suitable  for  the  interiors  of  country  houses. 

The  QreiAa/n,  Style.  This  style  is  almost  too  familiar  to  the 
eyes  of  our  readers  to  need  any  explanation.  Fig,  175  is  the 
interior  of  a  large  parlor  in  a  country  house  in  this  style — 
finished  in  a  very  plain  but  characteristic  mannei'.  The 
unbroken  horizontal  cornice,  and  the  prevalence  of  straight 
lines,  with  a  few  bold  classical  mouldings,  are  what  chiefly 
mark  the  style  here.  The  ceiling  is  oiten  left;  wholly  plain,  or 
ornamented  with  a  centre-piece  of  foliage ;  but  throwing  it 
into  panels,  indicative  of  the  construction,  in  the  way  shown  in 
the  figure,  relieves  the  bare  expanse  in  a  large  room  very 
happily.  To  go  a  step  further,  the  ceiling  may  be  intersected 
at  right  angles,  to  throw  the  few  long  panels  into  numerous 
square  ones,  and  a  still  higher  step  would  be  to  decorate  the 
borders  of  the  panels  with  Grecian  mouldings. 

The  arrangement  of  the  pictures,  with  reference  to  the 
doors  and  windows,  in  thfe  apartment,  is  indicative  of  the  style. 
A  very  simple  and  expressive  effect  is  produced,  where  there 
are  no  pictures,  by  dividing  the  wall  in  panels  (precisely  in 
the  forms  indicated  by  the  frames  of  the  pictures),  either  by 
forming  the  panels  in  the  plaster,  or  painting  panels  in  the 
walls  themselves.  As  the  latter  is  a  very  simple,  efiective,  and 
cheap  mode,  it  is  that  usually  adopted  in  country  houses.  In 
particular  rooms,  where  a  lighter  or  more  elegant  decoration 
is  wanted,  the  centre  of  each  panel  may  be  filled  with  a  bas- 
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relief,  a  classical  device,  or  a  group  of  flowers  painted  on  the 
wall. 

When,  however,  decoration  is  carried  to  tiiis  length  upon 
the  walls,  the  architraves  of  the  doors  must  also  he  correspond 
ingly  enriched,  so  that  all  portions  shall  he  in  keeping. 

The  Grecian  moulding — such  as  the  ovolo,  cyma,  covetto, 
torus,  astragal,  etc. — are  familiar  to  all  builders,  and  need  not 
be  farther  noticed  here.  The  pecoJiar  characteristic  of  the 
Grecian  mouldings  is,  that  they  are  formed  of  portions  of  the 
ellipsis.  Some  of  tlie  Grecian  ornaments,  as  the  egg  and  dart 
moulding,  and  the  classic  honeysuckle,  stand  alone  for  artistic 
beauty,  though  their  indefinite  moltiplication  at  the  pr^ent  day, 
in  all  manner  of  buildings,  has  somewhat  deadened  the  eye  to 
their  fine  proportions. 

2^  Italian  Style.  The  new  element  of  beauty  introduced 
into  tlie  style  called  Italian  is  the  use  of  the  circle,  subordinate 
to,  and  contrasting  with,  the  horizontal  or  straight  line.  This  is 
seen,  chiefly,  in  the  round  arch,  which  appears  in  the  doors  and 
windows.  There  is  also  far  greater  latitude  and  variety  in  the 
ornaments  of  tiie  different  modes  of  the  Italian  architecture — 
including  the  Tlorentine,  Venetian,  and  French  under  this 
head — than  in  the  purely  classical  style.  It  addresses  itself 
more  to  the  feehnga  and  the  senses,  and  less  to  the  reason  or 
judgment,  than  the  Grecian  style,  and  it  is  also  capable  of  a 
variety  of  expression  quite  unknown  to  the  architecture  of 
the  five  orders.  Hence,  we  think  it  far  better  suited  to  sym- 
bolize the  variety  of  refined  culture  and  accomplishment  which 
belongs  to  modem  civUization  than  almost  any  other  style. 

A  room  in  the  Italian  style,  see  Fig.  176,  may  be  compara- 
tively simple,  or  it  may  permit  the  utmost  luxury  of  decoration, 
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ae  in  eome  of  the  modern  Frencli  examples,  known  as  the  Louis 
XV,  or  Louis  XIV.  styles.  In  our  example,  the  style  is  recog- 
nized in  the  large  arched  opening  of  the  bay-window,  in  the 
secondary  treatment  of  the  arch  in  the  doors,  in  the  mouldings, 
and  in  the  coved  ceiling.  The  interlacing  or  trellis  stucco- 
work  on  the  ceiling  gives  richness  to  that  part  of  the  wall,  but 
it  is  more  frequently  omitted,  and  the  ceiling  only  diversified 
by  a  central  group  of  foliage, 

A  beautiful  feature,  and  a  strictly  appropriate  one  in  the 
decoration  of  Italian  columns,  is  the  introduction  of  works  of 
art.  Among  these,  bas-reliefs  and  vases  may  be  considered  as 
strictly  architectural.  Circular  bas-reliefs,  well  cast  in  pl^ter^ 
and  inserted  in  the  walls  (like  that  over  the  sideboard,  Fig. 
176),  afford  a  fine  mode  of  giving  interest  and  beauty  to  bare 
walls  at  little  cost;  and  where  more  means  are  used,  a  very 
noble  species  of  decoration  is  obtained,  by  extending  a  contin- 
uous bas-refief,  as  a  frieze,  18  inches  or  3  feet  wide,  just  below 
the  cornice,  and  quite  round  the  room.* 

Vases  supported  on  brackela  against  the  wall  have  also  a 
rich  effect,  and  many  beautiful  forms  in  Italian,  Etruscan,  or 
Eoman  taste  may  be  had  now  at  moderate  cost,  either  in  metal, 
porcelain,  or  terrarcotta.  Many  forms  of  these  may  now  be 
had  of  ten-a-eotta — a  material  not  only  cheap,  but  especially 
suitable  for  country  houses,  in  design  and  execution.  Among 
these  we  may  notice  hanging  flower-baskets,  as  shown  in 
the  large  window  of  Fig.  176,  and  a  larger  view  of  which  is 


*  A  complete  set  of  tbe  cast  of  Thorwaldsen's  famoua  "  Triumph  of  Alesauder," 
aae  of  (he  finest  things  in  modern  art,  forming  tie  entablature  to  a  room  18  by  20 
feet,  m."*;  he  had  at  the  present  time  m  New  York  for  about  $160. 
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given  m  Fig.  177.  .For 
"bay-windows,  these  are 
admirably  adapted,  and 
their  effect,  wlien  filled 
with  flowers,  is  extremely 
pretty. 

Of  the  modem  I'rench 
style,  now  so  mnch  ad- 
mired and  so  much  adopt- 
ed in  our  town    houses, 

ig.  177.    Hansing  Terra-Cotta  Basket,]  We   do  not    offcr   any   SpC- 

because,  except,  perhaps,  for  a  lady'e  boudoir  or  a 
L,  we  are  not  greatly  in  favor  of  any  considerable 
use  of  it  in  country  houses.  It  is  a  modification  of  the 
Italian,  distinguished  by  curved  and  flowing  lines,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  delicate  ornaments  in  relief,  producing  a  very  ornate 
and  elegant  effect,  but  rather  too  ornate  to  be  strictly  in 
keeping  with  rural  architecture.  When  French  furniture  is 
introduced,  the  apartments  should  be  sufficiently  enriched  to 
correspond  with  it  in  character. 

The  mouldings  used  in  interior  finishing  of  the  Italian  style 
are  sections  of  the  circle,  and,  having  more  relief  than  the 
flatter  mouldings  of  the  Grecian  style,  are  capable  of  bolder 
effect,  even  when  used  in  plain  and  simple  forms. 

The  Gothic  Btyle.  The  distingnishing  characteristics  of  this 
style  in  interior  finish  are  the  prevalence  of  perpendicular  lines, 
and  the  introduction,  in  all  important  openings,  of  the  pointed 
arch,  together  with  the  use  of  the  bold  and  deep  mouldings 
that  belong  to  its  ornamental  portions. 

There  are  several  modifications   of  the   pointed  or  Gothic 
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stjle  Tlie  eccleoiabticdl  Gothic,  fin  example,  with  its  high, 
pointed  aich,  the  Tudur  G-nthic,  ■with  a  low,  flat  arch,  and  latci 
modiflcatioiLS,  m  which  moht  of  the  window  and  door  openings 
are  square  headed,  either  witli  the  low  "pandril  ot  the  Tndor 
arch,   placed  heneath   it,  .ir  the  style  only  indicated  hj    the 
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[Fig.  178.    lolerior  In  B  simple  Golblo  StyLe.] 

moulduigs.  In  Fig.  178,  the  hay-window  opening  at  the  end 
of  the  parlor,  in  thia  style,  shows  the  Tudor  arch,  and  the  side 
window,  a  square-headed  window,  with  the  style  recognized 
by  the  introduction  of  the  arch  in  tlie  wood-work  of  the 
architrave.  To  our  own  feeling,  there  is  more  domesticity  in 
the  square-headed  window,  and  we  would  therefore  only  intro- 
duce the  arch,  in  the  doors  and  windows  of  private  houses,  in 
particular  cases,  when  the  stronger  indication  of  style  is  needed 
to  give  spirit  to  the  composition. 

The  ceilings  of  rooms  in  the  Gtethie  style  are  not  treated  as 
if  supported  on  horizontal  beams,  as  in  the  clasflical  styles, 
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e  the  principle  of  support  ia  supposed  to  be  perpendicular. 
Hence,  tlie  ceiling  is  traversed  by  ribs,  running  down  and 
rating  on  brackets,  so  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  vertical  support. 
The  cornice  itself  is  not  deep  and  heavy,  as  in  the  Italian  or 
Grecian  style,  but  similar  to  the  ribs — being  formed,  in  fact, 
by  a  continuation  of  the  same  or  corresponding  mouldings 
round  the  angles  of  the  ceiling.  Figs.  ITS  and  lYD  are  both 
examples  of  the  usual  treatment  of  Gothic  rooms  in  this  style. 
The  former  is  only  a  sketch,  for  illustration,  of  a  neat  and 
simple  style  of  finishing  the  parlor  of  a  substantial  house.  Fig. 
179  represents  the  interior  of  the  drawing-room  at  Kenwood, 
the  seat  of  J.  Bathbone,  Esq.,  near  Albany,  New  York, 


[F«.  160.    Gulbic  CeihnB,] 

A  very  characteristic  and  excellent  mode  of  treating  ceilings 
in  this  style  is  shown  in  Fig.  180,  which  is  a  sketch  from  the 
rooms  on  the  principal  floor  of  the  residence  of  the  author. 
The  ceiling,  instead  of  being  flat,  ia  formed  here  by  two 
inclined  planes,  rising  10  inches  from  the  sides  to  the  centre — 
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a  form  easily  and  cheaply  produced,  by  Jkriny-down  from  the 
beams  above  by  pieces  of  plank,  sawn  in  the  form  of  a  wedge. 
On  these  the  laths  are  nailed,  and  the  rit«  ran  in  plaster  in  the 
HBual  way.  The  form  of  the  rib  is  shown  at  A.  The  cost  of 
a  ceiling  in  this  way  does  not  exceed  that  with  a  common 
heavy  Grecian  cornice. 

The  superior  effect  of  this  ceiling  arises,  partly,  from  its 
carrying  the  eye  upwards,  and  thus  recognizing  the  prmciple 
of  perpendicular  rather  than  horizontal  support,  as  weil  as 
causing  it  to  appear  higher  than  it  really  is;  and,  also,  from 
a  certain  airy  lightness,  foimd  in  a  ceiling  in  which  the  lines 
rise,  however  slightly,  but  never  in  one  entirely  flat. 

The  ceihngs  of  bed-rooms  in  country  houses  in  this  style  are, 
for  the  most  part,  flat,  and  only  relieved  by  a  simple  Gothic 
cornice. 
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In  rig,  181  (from  a  steteli  by  Mr.  Davis),  a  more  charac- 
teristic mode  of  finieliing  bed-rooms  in  the  upper  story  of 
countiy  houses  is  shown.  In  this,  the  fom-  ribs  shown  are 
the  rafters  of  the  roof,  planed,  and  stained  and  varnished. 
Between  these  rafters  the  space  (in  fact,  the  under  side  of  the 
roof)  is  lathed  and  plastered  like  the  side  walls.  Over  the 
highest  part  of  the  ceiling,  a  space  in  the  peak  of  the  garret  is 
cut  off  by  horizontal  pieces  of  timber,  matching  the  rafters — 
between  which,  the  lath  and  plaster  ceiling  is  fonned  in  the 
usual  way. 

This  ^ves  a  lofty. bed-room,  combining  spaciousness  and 
good  effect  with  a  fine  circulation  of  air.  In  order  to  make 
ench  a  room  thoroughly  cool,  it  is  only  necessary  that  a  void 
space  should  be  left  between  the  ceihng  and  the  sheathing  of 
the  roof.  There  is  also  the  void  space  in  the  peak  of  the  roo^ 
above  the  ceiling,  communicating  with  the  open  air  by  a  small 
round  opening  or  window,  just  under  the  apex  of  the  projectr 
ing  eaves.  In  building  the  house,  carry  up  in  the  walls, 
from  the  cellar  to  this  hollow  space  in  the  peak  (at  the  end 
opposite  to  the  opening  under  the  eaves),  an  air-flue,  8  or  10 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  ventilation  which  will  constantly 
go  on,  will  maintain,  in  such  a  bed-room,  a  cool  and  agreeable 
temperature  at  all  times — provided,  also,  there  is  a  register  or 
valve  in  the  side  wall,  near  the  ceiling,  to  allow  the  heated  air 
of  the  room  to  pass  into  the  space  in  the  peak  of  the  garret. 

Good  examples  of  this  mode  of  treating  bed-rooma  may  be 
seen  in  the  very  complete  villa  of  Mr.  Harold,  at  Bridgeport, 
Ct,,  built  from  the  deigns  of  Mr.  Davis. 

A  most  satisfactory  and  picturesc[ue  mode  of  treating  the  ceil- 
ings of  the  entrance-hall,  dinmg-room,  and,  indeed,  any  of  the 
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plainer  portions  of  a  conntry  house  in  the  Gothic  style,  is  that 
of  boldly  showing  the  beams  which  support  the  floor  above — 
rendering  them  somewhat  ornamental  hj  planing,  ehampfering, 
and  beading  them  on  the  under  side,  and  supporting  them, 
where  they  join  the  side  walls,  by  suitable  and  characteristic 
brackets.  The  beams  themselves,  if  not  of  oak,  should  be 
stained  and  varnished,  to  resemble  this  or  some  other  native 
wood.  The  space  between  the  beams  may  be  either  wrought, 
so  aa  to  show  the  fioor  above,  also  stained  and  varnished,  or  it 
may  be  lathed  and  plastered,  and  painted  of  some  pleasing 
neutral  tone,  to  contrast  with  the  beams ;  or  the  plaster  snr&ce 
may  be  grained  in  oil,  so  as  to  resemble  oak  boards.  This 
kind  of  treatment,  which  shows  the  construction  in  a  bold  and 
massive  manner,  is  not  only  peculiarly  picturesque  and  rustic 
in  character,  and,  therefore,  in  far  better  keeping  with  many 
coimtry  bouses  than  highly  elaborate  ceilings  of  stucco,  but  it  is 
also,  if  judiciously  treated  by  a  builder  who  understands  how  to 
Bse  his  materials,  by  far  the  cheapest  of  all  modes  of  finishing 
interiors,  and  one  which  only  a  picturesque  style,  like  the 
Gothic,  or  some  of  its  rustic  variations,  will  readily  permit. 

Perhaps  the  error  into  which  interior  decorators  are  most  apt 
to  fall,  in  the  treatment  of  apartments  in  this  style,  is  tc  render 
them  too  elaborately  Gothic.  In  some  houses,  we  see  every 
thing  tending  to  the  Mgh^xmited  woh  (only  fit  for  churches), 
and  bristling  with  crockets.  A  more  subdued  and  cLuiet 
manifestation  is  in  better  keeping  with  domestic  architecture, 
and,  especially,  with  rural  dwellings. 

A  great  beauty  of  this  style,  when  properly  treated,  is  the 
home-like  expression  which  it  is  capable  of,  in  the  hands  of  a 
person  of  taste.    This  arises,  mainly,  from  the  chaste  and  quiet 
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colors  of  the  dark  wood-work,  the  grave,  though  rich  hne  of 
the  carpets,  walls,  etc.,  and  the  essentially  fireside  character 
which  the  apartraenfe  receive  froni  this  kind  of  treatment. 
The  prevailing  character  of  the  Grecian  and  Italian  stjles 
partakes  of  the  gay  spirit  of  the  drawing-room  and  social  life ; 
that  of  the  Gflthic,  of  the  quiet,  domestic  feeling  of  the  library 
and  the  family  circle.  Those  who  love  shadow,  and  the 
sentiment  of  antiquity  and  repose,  will  find  most  pleasure  in 
the  quiet  tone  which  prevails  in  the  Grothic  style ;  as  those  who 
love  sunshine,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  moment,  will 
prefer  the  classical  or  modem  styles. 

The  moulding  of  the  Gothic  style  are  thick  and  massive, 
and  composed  of  many  members,  affording  great  variety  and 
force  of  shadow.  TrefoUs  and  quatrefoilB  are  the  simplest  and 
most  familiar  forms  of  tracery  for  decorating  all  spaces  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  right  lines  or  angles ;  and  "  roses," 
"Tudor  flowers,"  and  a  great  variety  of  fohage  and  flower 
forms,  richly  and  picturesquely  treated,  are  among  the  predomi 
nant  decorations  of  this  style  of  architecture. 

Tfis  Momtmesgv^  Style.  Under  this  head  we  include  the 
Lombard  or  early  Italian,  the  round-arch  style  of  the  Ehine, 
and  the  Normaa  style  of  the  Korth  of  Europe.  They  are  all 
variations  of  revived  Eoman  architectm-e,  and  all  bear  the 
impress  of  the  Roman  arch  as  their  type  form.  This  style 
preceded  the  Gothic  in  its  date,  and  undoubtedly  owed  its 
origin  to  the  use  of  the  materials  of  ancient  classical  art,  culled 
by  a  late  generation  from  the  splendid  remains  of  decayed 
Kome.  The  main  diflerence  between  the  Lombard  or  South  of 
Europe  Eomanesque,  and  the  Korman  or  Eomanesque  of  the 
North  of  Eui-ope,  is,  that  the  former  is  purer — being  almost 
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■wholly  based  on  the  Eoman  type  of  the  romid-arch  and 
horizontal  development,  while  the  latter  ia  a  more  mixed  style, 
and  is  continually  running  into  the  Gothic — so  that  pointed  and 
round  arches  frequently  occur,  not  only  in  the  eame  building, 
but  sometimes  intermingled  side  by  side  or  above  each  other. 

The  truth  is,  the  Eomauesque  style  was  never  perfected. 
Before  it  crystallized  into  a  refined  and  complete  form,  the 
Giothic   sprang   into   existence,  and   overshadowed   and   extin- 


As  a  domestic  style,  there  are  no  examples  of  Romanesque 
that  are  satisfactory  as  autliorities  for  works  adapted  to  the 
present  age.  There  is  a  rudeness  and  clumsiness  about  some 
specimens,  and  a  barbarous  incongruity  about  others,  that 
renders  them  useless,  except  as  studies  for  this  purpose.  But 
whoever  will  study  carefully  the  Romanesque  architecture  of 
Southern  Europe,  will  find  it  full  of  instructive  details,  from 
which  the  most  valuable  suggestions  for  interior,  as  well  as 
exterior  decoration,  may  be  derived.  The  use  of  terra-cotta 
ornaments,  externally,  the  introduction  of  diaper  or  mosaic 
patterns  impressed  on  the  walls  while  the  plaster  is  wet,  so  as 
to  have  the  effect  of  ornamental  sculpture,  and  the  repetition  of 
bold  and  striking  mouldings,  so  as  to  form  rich  bordera  to  the 
doors  and  windows,  are  all  particularly  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  artist  of  genius,  who  wishes,  out  of  good  materials  in  the 
past,  to  glean  something  towards  forming  a  style  suited  to  the 
present  time. 

In  Fig.  182 — a  sketoh  for  an  interior  in  the  Norman  taste, 
by  Mr,  Lamb,  an  Enghsh  architect — we  have  some  approxima- 
tion to  an  adaptation  of  the  style  to  modem  domestic  purposes. 
Fig.  183  is  a  chimney-piece,  from  the  same  hand.    For  the 
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clumsy  column,  and  rather  barbarous,  zigzag  moulding  of  the 
Norman  style,  we  would,  however,  substltnte  the  twisted 
pillar  and  the  more  elegant  foliage  decoration  of  the  true 
Eomaaesque  achooL  At  the  same  time,  while  we  would  avoid 
the  heavy  proportions  of  many  of  the  Korrnan  details,  we  would 
preserve,  as.  a  distinguishing  featui'e  between  the  Eomanesque 
and  the  Italian  styles,  that  somewhat  ruder  form  and  more 
pictur^que  and  rustic  treatment  of  details  and  ornaments, 
which  would  rcndei'  the  Komanesque  especially  adapted  for 
country  architecture. 

The  EUsdbeihan,  or  Senmsswnce  Sk/le.  "We  follow  most 
Enghsh  writers  in  calling  this  style  Elizabethan,  because  ifc 
came  into  use  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  though 
it  really  originated  in  Italy,  at  tlie  revival  of  the  arts  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  thence  spread  all  over  Em-ope.  It  is 
knovra  as  the  Oi/nqu&  Cknto,  or  Fifteenth  Century  style,  in 
Italy;  as  the  Senmssa/noe  or  revived  Koman  style  in  France; 
and  the  former  is  undoubtedly  the  cowect  term  to  be  ap- 
plied to  it. 

Looking   at    the    Elizabethan    or    Fifteenth  Centmy    style 
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critically,  or  in  a  pMloBophical  point  of  view,  we  cannot  deny 
tliat  it  often  violates  all  nil^  of  art,  and  indulges  in  all  man- 
ner of  caprices.  Mere  architects  and  pedantic  judges  have 
accordingly  condemned  it  in  all  ages.  Yiewed,  however,  as  a 
style  addressed  to  the  feelings,  and  capable  of  wonderfully, 
varied  expression,  from  the  most  grotesc[ue  and  whimsical 
to  the  boldly  picturesque  and  curiously  beautiful,  we  see 
much  in  that  style  to  admire — especially  for  domestic  archi- 
tecture. StiU,  as  we  think  it  a  most  dangerous  style  for 
any  but  an  architect  of  great  taste  and  judgment  to  handle, 
and  one  rarely  in  keeping  with  character  or  circumstances 
in  this  country,  we  have  not  presented  any  strictly  Elizabethan 
desjgos  for  exteriors. 

The  best  reason  which  can  be  given  for  the  intro- 
duction of  Elizabethan  architectui'e  here,  is,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  natural  preference  which  Europeans, 
becoming  naturalized  citizens  among  us,  have  for  indulging 
the  charm  of  old  associations,  by  surrounding  themselves  by 
an  antique  style  that  has  been  familiar  to  their  eyes,  and 
formed  part  of  their  homes  from  childhood.  In  such  cases, 
the  whole  house  may,  very  properly,  be  designed  in  this  style, 
or  cert^n  apartments  fitted  up  in  accordance  with  it. 

There  are,  also,  many  among  us  who  have  a  taste  for 
anUqidties,  and  find  the  greatest  pleasure  in  collecting  about 
them  the  furniture  and  forma  of  a  past  age.  Such  persons  may 
incline  to  fit  up  a  library,  or  some  one  or  two  rooms  in  their 
house,  in  this  style,  and  will  find  more  pleasure  in  hunting  for 
old  Elizabethan  chairs  than  in  the  possession  of  the  finest  and 
most  faultless  productions  of  any  modem  school  of  art. 

A  very  good  general  idea  of  the  Elizabethan  style,  as  seen  in 
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the  interiors  of  the  great  English  country  houses  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  may  be  gathered  from  a  glance  at  the  interior,  Fig. 
184  (which  we  take  from  the  Abbotaford  norels).*  The  walls 
and  ceiling  were  heavily  wainscoted  in  oak,  and  the  former 
portion  often  hung  with  tapestry.  The  mouldings  and  decora- 
tions were  in  a  mixed  taste,  mainly  Italian,  but  often  inter- 
mingled with  Gothic.  Twisted  cohunns,  scroll-work,  and 
neayy  and  quaint  carving  in  wood — the  figures  often  grotesque, 
and  almost  always  comparatively  rude — such  were  the  principal 
characteristics  of  this  style.  The  effect  is  often  gi-and  and 
sombre,  always  massive,  rich,  and  highly  picturesque — as  well 
as  essentiaUy  manorial  and  country-like. 

The  Cinque  Cento  affords,  in  its  best  examples,  evidences  that 
the  Italian  artists  had  a  fine  feeling  for  beauty  of  form; 
and  their  decorations  arc  always  purer  in  design  and  superior  in 
execution  to  those  of  the  Flemish  or  Elizabethan  school. 

The  French,  in  their  Renaissance  style,  which  is  at  the 
present  moment  in  high  favor  on  the  Continent,  offer  the  best 
examples,  and  are  the  best  masters  of  it,  as  applied  to  modem 
uses.  Their  works,  especially  in  interiors  and  furniture,  retain 
all  the  picturesqueness  and  antique  beauty  of  the  works  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  with  more  artistic  execution  and  a  more 
select  and  chaste  arrangement  of  the  details. 

As  there  is  an  affinity  between  the  more  domestic  forms  of 
Gothic  architecture  and  this  style  of  the  fifteenth  century — 
which  is  much  strengthened  by  the  ancient  custom  of  fitting 
up  even  the  finest  Gothic  houses  with  Elizabethan  furniture — 


*  still  better  studies  will  be  found  in  that  piotuceaque  folio — Nash's  Maitt 
Etvjland  in,  the  Olden  Time. 
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there  is  no  reason  why  a  room  or  two  in  any  of  oiu-  Gothic 
villas  ehoTild  not  be  finished  and  fitted  up  in  a  chaste  Elizar 
bethan  or  Itenaissance  taste.  There  are  already  some  example 
in  this  country,  where  the  effect  of  this  is  striking  and  agreeable, 
whether  regarded  as  illustrating  a  past  age,  or  as  gratiiying  a 
love  of  antiquity  in  the  possessor. 

Of  course,  with  our  feelings  of  the  significance  of  the  present 
time  in  this  country,  we  would  not  desire  to  see  the  growth  oi 
te  for  a  by-gone  style,  like  that  of  the  fifteenth 
But  there  is  little  fear  of  this.  Both  the  costhness 
of  an  elaborately  carved  and  decorated  style  like  this,  and  the 
natural  preference  of  most  minds  for  forms  strictly  adapted  to 
modem  wante,  will  always  prevent  it  from  becoming  more 
than  an  occasional  example  of  the  taste  of  wealthy  and  cuiious 
amateurs  in  the  United  States, 

The  Elizabethan  is,  by  the  soberness  and  gravity  of  tone 
given  by  the  introduction  of  so  much  dark  wood  or  wainscot 
work,  particularly  agreeable  for  the  interior  of  a  library.  In 
Fig.  185,  which  is  a  sketch  of  a  library  in  a  modified  and 
comparatively  simple  Elizabethan  style,  is  shown  the  treatment 
that  is  often  given  it  by  modem  English  architects. 

The  BracJdeted  Style.  Here  is  certainly  a  mode,  without  the 
demerit  of  being  old,  for  even  the  name,  as  applied  fo  any 
style  of  building,  is  unknown  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
We  apply  it  to  the  mode  of  constraction  with  projecting  roofs, 
neither  so  high  pitched  as  those  of  the  Gothic,  nor  so  low  as 
the  classical  styles — ^roofe  always  supported  on  brackets,  and 
always  decidedly  rustic  or  country-hke  in  expression.  If  it  is 
not  the  best  and  highest  style  of  architecture  which  will  be 
i  in  this  country,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
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that  has  taken  a  distinct  shape  and  meaning  in  the  hands  of 
our  countrymen.  If  it  has  features  similar  in  origin  and  use 
■with  the  Swiss  and  Tenetian  styles,  it  is  also  e^entially 
distinct.  Its  elements  are  simple  and  useful,  but  this  sim- 
plicity and  utility  both  spring  from  our  circumstances  and 
climate.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  detail  the  external  features  of 
what  we  call  the  Bracketed  style,  for  any  one  may  find  them 
by  turning  over  the  designs  of  cottages  and  farm-houses  in 
many  of  the  preceding  pages.  They  are  simple  and  plain 
enough,  as  all  first  efforts  must  be,  but  a  few  years  more  will 
undoubtedly  raise  this  style  to  a  more  dignified  and  artistic 
character. 

In  the  interior,  the  Bracketed  partakes,  in  some  measure,  of 
the  Italian  character — that  is  to  say,  the  prevailing  lines  are 
horizontal — but  the  principle  of  strength  or  support,  instead  of 
being  the  post  or  pillar,  as  in  the  Grecian,  or  the  arch,  as  in 
the  Italian,  is  that  of  the  hriMiket.  This  feature  is  not  only 
used  where  it  is  absolutely  required,  as  under  the  eaves  of  the 
roof,  and  where  a  beam  rests  upon  a  wall,  but,  like  the  roimd 
and  pointed  arch,  it  is  made  a  characteristic  and  ornamental, 
where  it  is  not  absolutely  a  necessary,  feature  in  decoration. 

The  Bracketed  may  be  the  plainest  of  all  styles,  showing 
itself  externally  only  by  the  ends  of  the  rafters  supporting  the 
extended  roof,  and  internally,  by  a  bracket  placed  in  the 
angles  where  two  pieces  of  timber  or  wall  meet,  to  bear  part 
of  the  weight,  or  it  may  be  a  very  rich  and  highly  ornamental 
style,  employing  brackets  and  beams  of  beautiful  forms,  per- 
forated, carved,  and  highly  decorated. 

In  Fig,  186,  we  give  a  sketch  of  an  interior,  in  the  Bracketed 
style,  of  a  comparatively  plain  and  simpl  s  kind,  but  showing  its 
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application  to  the  ceiling,  the  windows,  and  the  leading  features 
of  the  apartment. 

The  ribs  and  brackets  should  be  rather  bolder  than  they  are 
here  represented,  and  are  usually  formed  of  wood,  though  they 
may  easUy  be  formed  of  plaster,  in  the  usual  way.  As  the 
bracketed  style  is  one  essentially  derived  from  wood,  it  should 
always  aim  at  picturesqueness,  rather  than  elegance  and  sym- 
metry; and  as  strength  and  power,  and  a  certain  want  of 
finish,  are  aa  necessary  to  the  Picturesque  as  delicate  contour 
and  perfect  execution  are  to  the  Beautiful,  it  will  be  better  to 
treat  wood  picturesquely  than  to  attempt  to  finish  it  so  as  to 
give  it  the  opposite  character. 

A  still  bolder  and  more  characteristic  interior  for  a  country 
house,  than  Fig.  186,  is  obtained  by  showing  about  half  the 
depth  of  the  real  beams  of  the  ceiling,  plastering  as  usual 
between,  and  placing  bold  brackets  underneath  them  along 
the  cornice  of  the  room.  The  whole  of  the  wood-work  may 
be  real  oak,  or  so  finished  as  to  resemble  it. 

Having  thus  briefly  designated  the  leading  features  of  the 
Bracketed  s^le,  we  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  our  American 
architects.  It  is  certainly  capable  of  great  variety,  force,  and 
picturesqueness.  There  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  variety  of 
bracket  ornamentation,  that  may  be  devised ;  and  if  the  capa- 
cities of  the  style  are  rightly  understood,  and  tlie  fact  borne  in 
mind,  that  it  is  essentially  rural  and  picturesque  in  character, 
it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  developed  into  admirable  forms  for 
country  houses. 

Details  tn  genekal.  No  architect  has,  to  our  knowledge, 
laid  down  fixed  rules  for  the  proportion  of  rooms  in  modern 
domestic  architecture.    The  rules  of  Palladio  and  others  ai'e 
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intended  for  palaces  and  private  mansions,  on  a  scale  whoUj 
unknown  in  our  republic*  Economy,  which  obligee  us,  in 
most  cases,  to  have  all  the  rooms  on  a  floor  of  the  same  height, 
while  the  rooms  themselves  are  necessarily  of  different  sizes, 
prevents  us  from  adhering  to  any  absolutely  fixed  rules  of 
proportion.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  from  12  to  14 
feet  is  the  general  range  for  the  height  of  the  principal  story  in 
our  best  country  houses.  Occasionally,  a  large  room,  especially 
if  it  is  detaehed,  is  from  16  to  30  feet  high.  The  width  varies 
from  16  to  20  feet — and  the  effect  is  always  better,  with  the 
height  of  ceiling  we  have  named,  if  apartments  are  considerably 
increased  in  length,  when  large  dimensions  are  required,  rather 
than  extended  much  beyond  20  feet  in  width. 

As  general  principles,  we  may,  however,  remark,  that  height 
always  gives  an  expression  of  dignity,  width  and  height  bestow 
grandeur,  and  width,  height,  and  length,  nicely  adjusted,  produce 
elegance.  On  the  contrary,  while  rooms  that  are  rather  broad 
and  low  have  an  iH  effect  in  a  modem  classical  villa,  they  give  a 
&rm-hoTiBe  that  homely  and  rustic  expression  which  is  in  better 
keeping  with  its  character  and  use,  than  rooms  with  lofty  ceilings. 

An.  ingenious  architect  will,  therefore,  proportion  the  height 
of  the  stories  to  the  style  he  has  chosen.  Thus,  the  Gothic  or 
pointed  styles  should,  strictly,  have  the  highest  ceilings;  the 

*  The  proportions  laid  down  by  Sir  Wm.  Chambers,  an  English  authoritj",  vrere 
as  foUows : — "  If  the  plan  of  the  room  be  a  square,  the  height  should  not  exceed 
five-sisths  of  the  length  of  the  side,  nor  be  less  than  four-fifths ;  and  when  it  is  an 
oblong,  the  height  may  be  equal  to  the  width."  This  applies  to  classical  architec- 
ture, and  the  architect  nho  feels  and  understands  proportion  will  be  better  able  to 
express  the  idea  of  the  style  be  has  adopted,  than  by  following  rules  like  these,  which 
are  only  of  very  limited  application. 
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Italian,  next ;  and  the  Elizabethan  and  bracketed  may  be  high 
or  low,  according  to  the  Bimplicity  or  dignity  of  the  building  to 
be  erected. 

Ohimneij-jmoes  are  among  tJie  essentially  architectural 
featureB  of  rooms,  and  they  should  therefore  always  strictly 
correspond  in  style  with  the  rest  of  the  house  or  apartment  in 
which  they  are  fixed. 

Chimney-pieces,  of  excellent  design  and  workmanship,  in 
Italian,  Gothic,  and  the  other  more  important  styles,  may  now 
be  found  in  our  principal  cities,  at  very  moderate  prices. 
Tbose  of  the  more'  simple  forms  are  preferable  to  very  elab- 
orate patterns,  the  latter  belonging,  niore  properly,  to  highly 
enriched  town  houses.  A  very  fine  etfect  is  always  produced, 
when  the  drawing-room  is  one  of  considerable  importance, 
by  placing  a  large  mirror  over  its  chimney-piece,  with  its 
frame  designed  so  that  the  former  and  the  latter  form  one 
composition. 

The  ivaUs  of  all  the  best  apartments  in  villas  are  usually 
finished  in  three  coats  of  plaster,  the  last  coat  being  laid  on 
with  "hard-finish,"  i.  e.  plaster  of  Paris,  so  as  to  form  a 
perfectly  hard  and  smooth  surface.  This  may  either  be  left 
■white,  or  it  may  be  colored  in  distemper,  or  painted  in  oil.  It 
is  usual,  in  either  case,  to  allow  the  walls  to  remain  untouched 
for  a  year  before  painting  them,  in  order  that  they  may  become 
perfectly  dry  and  seasoned. 

Since  we  look  upon  bare  white  walls,  in  the  principal 
apartments  of  a  country  house,  as,  in  point  of  taste,  a  com- 
plete nullity,  destructive  of  aU  tone,  and  harsh  and  glaring 
in  eflect,  we  would,  in  all  cases,  either  paint  the  walls  in  oil, 
color  them  in  distemper,  or  cover  them  with  paper. 
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Pa^er-Tmiigings  offer  so  easy,  economical,  and  agreeable  a 
means  of  decorating  or  finishing  the  walls  of  an  apartment,  that 
we  strongly  recommend  them  for  use  in  the  majority  of  country 
houses  of  moderate  cost.  Where  they  are  to  be  used,  the 
expense  of  applying  the  stucco  or  hard-finish  to  the  aide  walls 
may  be  saved,  for  common  plastered  walls,  well  sized,  are 
ec[ua]ly  well  adapted  to  receive  paper. 

A  good  deal  of  taste  is  requisite  in  the  choice  of  paper- 
hangings,  in  a  house  where  there  are  Tooms  of  importance.  All 
flashy  and  gaudy  patterns  shonld  be  avoided,  all  imitations  of 
church  windows,  magnificent  carved  work,  pinnacles,  etc. 
Those  papers  which  are  in  the  best  taste  are  either  flock- 
papers,  made  to  imitate  woven  stuffs — such  as  silk  or  worsted 
hangings — or  fresco-papers,  which  give  the  same  effect  as  if 
the  walls  were  formed  into  compartments  or  panels,  with 
suitable  cornices  and  mouldings.  If  the  fresco-papers  (which 
may  now  be  had  in  New  York,  well  designed,  of  chaste  and 
suitable  patterns  for  any  style  of  architecture)  are  chosen, 
they  wiU  produce  a  tasteful,  satisfactory,  and  agreeable 
effect,  in  almost  any  situation.*  The  great  point  consists 
in  judicious  selection,  and  the  best  guiding  principle  that  we 
can  lay  down,  is  to  choose  a  paper  of  the  same  style  as  the 
room,  and  a  modification  of  that  style  in  keeping  with  the 
furniture,  etc.,  to  be  placed  in  it,  We  make  this  latter  remark, 
because  one  often  sees  fresco-paper  which  in  style  and  details 
is  exactly  suitable  to    a   palace,  placed    upon    the   walls    of 


•  A  very  artistic  and  excellent  effect  is  produced,  by  employing  paper  of  a  single 
plaia  color  for  the  wLole  ground  of  the  wall,  and  forming  liaes,  piinels,  and  com- 
partments, by  portions  aad  strips  of  other  pisjn  colors.    See  page  386. 
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a  country  house,  where  the  furniture  and  all  else  is  modest 
and  simple,  and  therefore  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  it. 

When  the  walls  of  an  apartment  are  papered,  the  ceiling  is 
generally  all  leit  white,  or  painted  or  colored  some  delicate 
neutral  tint,  nearly  white,  and  harmonizing  with  the  prevailing 
colors  of  the  paper. 

Pamting  m  Distemper.  This  is  nothing  more  than  a  water- 
color  wash,  the  color  being  mixed  with  clean,  thin  sizing, 
instead  of  oil.  The  body  of  the  paint  or  wash  is  either  whiting 
or  kalsomine — the  latter  a  very  fine  kind  of  eartt  (burned  in  a 
peculiar  manner),  pure  white  in  color,  and  producing  a  more 
mellow  and  softer  efieet  than  whiting.  The  wash  is  laid  on 
warm,  so  that  the  sizing  will  flow  freely :  and  it  may  be  used 
upon  common  plastered  walls,  though  the  effect  is,  of  eom:se, 
better  upon  a  stucco  or  hard-finished  wall. 

The  advantages  of  distemper  over  oil-colors  are,  Ist,  the 
short  time  necessary  to  perform  it — two  coats  only  being  neces- 
sary, 80  that  a  room  or  a  number  of  rooms  may  be  finished 
in  a  day;  2d,  the  absence  of  all  smeU,  so  disagreeable  and 
unwholesome,  during  two  or  three  weeks,  when  oil  paint  is 
used;  3d,  economy,  the  expense  of  coloring  a  room  in  kalso- 
mine  being  only  about  a  third  of  that  in  oil  paint.  We  may 
add  to  this,  that  there  is  no  glare  in  kalsomine,  but  a  softness 
and  delicacy  of  tint,  rarely  or  never  seen  in  oil-colors. 

The  disadvantages  are,  that  it  will  not  bear  washing,  and  is 
more  easily  stained  than  a  surface  painted  in  oil.  For  all 
rooms  liable  to  "hard  usage,"  distemper  colors  should  never 
be  resorted  to;  but  we  have  had  them  for  six  or  eight  years 
upon  the  waUa  of  parlors,  where  they  are  still  quite  satis- 
factory. 
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The  tints  used  for  coloring  walls  in  distemper  are  generaUy 
French  gray,  drat,  fawn,  stone  color,  and  other  delicate  neu- 
tral tints.  To  produce  these,  tlie  following  colors  are  added 
in  Bmall  q^uantities  to  the  basis  of  wiiiting  or  kalsomine :  Ghrome 
yellow,  yellow  ochre,  Venetian  red,  burnt  umber,  patent  black, 
French  blue,  etc.  As  the  tints  dry  lighter  than  they  appear,  it 
is  necessary  to  paint  strips  of  paper  or  bits  of  board,  and  allow 
them  to  dry,  in  order  to  judge  if  the  req^uired  shade  ia  obtained. 

Paiiiimg  m  OU.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  no  mode  of 
finishing  the  walls  of  an  apartment  so  entirely  satiefactoiy,  in 
many  respects,  as  painting  them  in  oil.  It  is  very  durable, 
and  as  such  walls  can  be  cleaned  at  any  time  without  injury, 
by  washing  them,  it  ia  also,  in  the  end,  the  most  economical 
mode — ^though  troublesome,  tedious,  and  expensive  at  first.  As 
there  are  several  ways  of  performing  the  operation,  we  give 
the  following  as  the  best  yet  known.  It  is  the  practice  of  Hay, 
the  famous  Edinburgh  painter. 

It  should  be  premised  that  the  wall  to  be  painted  is  hard- 


"  The  process  of  painting  plaster-work  is  as  follows : — ^White- 
lead  and  linseed  oil,  with  a  little  litharge,  to  facilitate  drying, 
are  mixed  together,  to  about  the  consistence  of  thin  cream ;  a 
coating  of  this  being  applied,  the  oil  from  it  is  sucked  into  the 
plaster  in  the  couree  of  a  few  bom-s,  leaving  the  white-lead 
apparently  dry  upon  the  surface.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two,  when  this  coat  has  sufficiently  hardened,  another  is  given, 
a  few  degrees  thicker,  the  oil  from  which  is  partially  absorbed, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  plaster.  In  the  course  of  a  tew 
days  more,  a  third  coat  is  applied.  This  coat  is  made  pretty 
thick;  and,  if  the  absorption   of  the  oil  from  the  second  coat 
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has  not  been  great,  about  one-fourth  of  spirits  of  turpentine  is 
added ;  but  when  the  absorption  has  been  great,  a  l^s  propor- 
tion of  tlie  spirits  of  turpentine  is  employed.  Into  this  coat  are 
put  the  col&ring  ingredients,  to  bring  it  near  the  shade  intended 
for  the  finishing  coat.  Should  the  plaster  now  be  thoroughly 
saturated,  the  flatt'ktg  or  finishing  coat  is  applied ;  before  this 
is  done,  however,  a  fourth  coat,  thinned  with  ec[ual  portions  of 
oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  is  generally  given,  particularly 
when  the  work  is  intended  to  be  of  the  most  durable  kind. 
The  flatting  or  finishing  coat  is  composed  entirely  of  paint; 
that  is,  of  white  paint  and  the  coloring  ingredients,  mixed 
together,  and  ground  in  oil  to  an  impalpable  paste.  This 
mixture  is  of  a  very  thick  consistency,  and  must  be  thinned 
with  spirits  of  turpentine,  until  it  will  fiow  easily  trom  the 
brush.  The  spirits  of  turpentine,  being  very  volatile,  evaporate 
entirely,  leaving  the  sur^ce  of  the  paint  of  a  very  compact  and 
hard  nature.  By  this  process,  the  plaster  is  rendered  incapable 
of  absorption ;  and  the  surface  of  it,  entirely  free  from  gloss, 
is  hardened  by  the  oil  which  it  has  sucked  in  from  the  first 
and  second  coats,  and  is  thereby  rendered  less  liable  to  breakage, 
with  the  great  advantage  of  being  washable." 

A  great  deal  of  taste  may  be  evinced  in  the  manner  of  color- 
ing the  different  apartments  in  a  country  house  of  considerable 
size.  An  apartment  may  be  richly  painted,  decorated,  and 
filled  with  fine  furniture,  and  yet  the  effect  wiU  be  discordant 
and  unpleasing,  if  forms  and  colors  are  badly  arranged.  How 
to  produce  harmony  of  style  we  have  already  indicated.  The 
most  powerful  source  of  pleasure  in  ^1  interiors,  next  to  style, 
is  color,  and  to  the  majority  of  persona  who  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  architecture,   it  is   even  a  larger    and    more   easily 
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recognized  element  of  eatisfaction.  The  principal  masses  o( 
color  in  a  room  are  in  the  carpet  and  the  walls,  and  these, 
therefore,  should  always  harmonize  with  each  other — that  ia  to 
say,  if  they  do  not  agree  ia  color,  they  shoiild  be  selected  so 
as  to  contrast  harmoniously.  The  same  rule  applies  to  window- 
curtains,  drapery,  and  stuffs  with  which  chairs  are  covered. 
And  though  there  may  he  contrasts  in  the  fumitore  of  a,  room, 
there  must  be  a  predominance  of  some  leading  color,  to  give  a 
t&ne  to  the  whole.* 


*  "  The  first  and  most  obvious  defect  ia  llio  coloring  of  rooms  ia,  when  there  is  no 
[iarlicular  tone  fixed  on  for  an  apartment ;  that  is,  when  one  part  of  tlie  frtrnLturo  ii 
chosen  ■without  any  reference  to  the  rest,  and  the  painting  done  wifhout  any  refer- 
ence to  the  furniture.  This  generally  produces  aji  incocgruous  mixture ;  smri  is,  in 
comparison  to  a,  tastefully  decorated  apartment,  as  for  as  regards  coloring,  what  a 
child  produces  with  ita  first  box  of  paints,  to  the  work  of  a  great  master.  A  eeconil 
and  more  common  fault  is,  t^e  predominance  of  some  bright  and  mtcnse  color, 
either  upon  the  walls  or  floor.  It  ia  evident  that  such  a  predominance  of  an 
oyerpoweriug  color  upon  so  large  a  space  as  the  floor  or  wall  of  a  room,  must 
injure  the  effiict  of  tba  finest  furniture.  This  great  ciror  often  arises  from  the 
difficulty  of  choosing  a  paper-han^ng  or  carpet^  and  our  liabihty  lo  be  bewildered 
amongst  the  multitude  of  patterns  which  are  produced,  the  most  attractive  of  which, 
on  a  small  scale,  are  often,  from  this  very  circumstance,  the  more  objectionable,  in 
regard  to  their  forming  a  large  mass  iu  an  apartment ;  particularly  as  the  artists  who 
design  them  are  often  regulated  by  no  fised  principle,  but  in  many  cases  seem  to 
give  themselves  up  to  the  pursuit  of  novelty  alone.  A  third  error  is,  introducing  pale 
and  deep  colors  togedier,  which  may  have  been  well  enough  chosen  with  regard  to 
their  iiols,  but  whose  particular  degrees  of  strength  have  not  been  well  attended  to. 
There  is  a  fourth  defect^  and  rather  a  common  one,  and  that  ia,  a  want  of  the  media 
which  unite  and  harmonize  an  assemblage  of  bright  colors,  which  may,  in  other 
respects,  be  perfectly  well  arranged,  fbr  it  js  a  rule  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  art, 
that  a  confusion  of  parts  of  equal  strength  [of  color)  should  always  be  ayoided.  A 
room  of  this  description  resemblea  a  Chinese  landscape,  where  foreground  and  distance 
are  jumbled  together." — Rag's  Sarmaniaua  Coloring. 
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The  tone  or  style  of  coloring  should  depend  upon  the  iise  of 
the  apartment,  and  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  variety  may  he 
confen-ed  on  a  country  honse,  hy  thus  making  the  interior,  in 
color  and  decoration,  express  the  character  of  the  apartment 
itself.  In  a  email  cottage,  one  does  not  expect  these  refine- 
ments ;  but  in  a  country  honee  of  the  first  class,  nothing  is  so 
insipid  as  to  find  all  the  principal  apartments  of  one  color, 
and  finished  and  famished  in  the  same  manner,  without  any 
regard  to  their  us^. 

The  liaM,  and  all  entries,  staircases,  and  passives  ehonld  ne 
of  a  cool  and  sober  tone  of  color — gray,  stone  color,  or  drab. 
They  also  should  be  simple  in  decoration.  The  effect  of  the 
richer  and  livelier  hues  of  the  other  apartments  will  then  be 
enhanced  by  the  color  of  the  hall,  while  every  one  will  feel 
that  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  latter  is  strictly  in  keeping  with 
its  uses.  For  the  floors  of  halls,  we  greatly  prefer  tiles  of 
marble  or  pottery*  to  carpet  or  oil-elofh — as  far  more  durable 
and  characteristic,  and,  in  the  end,  much  more  economical. 

The  iiir<mmiig-TO<ym,  shonld  always  exhibit  more  beauty  and 
elegance  than  any  apartment  in  the  house.  In  color,  it  should 
be  fighter,  more  cheerful  and  gay,  than  any  other  room.  The 
furniture  should  be  richer  and  more  delicate  in  design,  and  the 
colors  of  the  walls  decidedly  light,  so  that  brilliancy  of  effect 
is  not  lost  in  the  evening.  In  town  houses,  white,  relieved  by 
gold,  ie  preferred ;  but  in  country  houses,  gilding  should  be  very 
sparingly  used — and  very  delicate  tints,  such  as  ashes  of  rose, 


*  Beautiful  patteraa  of  encausJio  tilti,  wMch  have  a  good  efiectj  are  now  manu- 
Jactuied  at  very  moderafe  cost  The  colota  are  chiefly  browns,  enriched  wiUi 
patterns  and  flgures  of  &wd  or  blue. 
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pearl-gray,  palfs  apple-green,  etc.,  have  a  more  chaste  and 
satisfactory  eiFect  for  the  side  walls — relieved  by  darker  shades, 
for  contrast. 

The  dming-room  should  be  rich  and  warm  in  its  coloring, 
staA  more  of  contrast  and  stronger  colors  may  be  introduced 
here  than  in  the  drawing-room.  The  fiirnitm^  shou/d  be 
substantial,  without  being  clumsy,  but  much  simpler  in  decora- 
tion than  that  of  the  drawing-room. 

The  l^jTO/ry  should  be  quiet,  and  comparatively  grave  in 
color.  Some  shade  of  fawn  or  neutral  tint  for  the  walls,  the 
furniture  of  dark  oak,  or  wood  like  the  bookcases,  and  the 
carpet  selected  so  as  to  accord  with  the  severe  and  quiet  tone 
of  the  walls  and  fiimiture.  Leather  or  morocco  makes  the  best 
and  most  appropriate  covers  for  the  seats  of  chairs  and  other 
fimiitnre  for  a  hbrary. 

The  brntdoir,  which  is  essentially  the  ladies'  apartment,  may 
be  colored  and  fitted  up  with  any  variation  of  coloring  that 
their  fancy  may  dictate — always  supposing  that  it  will  be 
essentially  delicate  and  feminine  in  its  general  effect. 

Bedr^ooms  may  vary  from  the  greatest  simplicity  and  chaste- 
ness  of  color  to  any  Ught  and  cheerful  style  of  decoration. 
Paper-hangings  are  largely  used  for  the  walls  in  most  of  om 
country  houses,  and  should  always  agree  in  general  tone  with 
that  of  the  furniture  used  in  the  apartment. 

The  interior  woodwork  of  villas  or  country  houses  should 
be  painted  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  prevailing  tone  of 
the  room.  It  may  be  lighter  or  darker  than  the  walls,  and 
generally  of  a  quiet,  neutral  tint,  but  never  the  same  color, 
and  never  white,  except  in  those  drawing-rooms  where  white 
is  relieved  by  gilding.    In  all  libraries,  and  in  otber  apai-traenta, 
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the  wood  should  either  be  oak  or  other  dark  wood,  vamiahed, 
or  it  should  be  painted  and  grained,  to  resemble  it.  Indeed, 
the  use  of  varnished  ■wood-work  has  much  to  recommend  it  for 
most  apartmenta  of  country  houses,  both  on  the  ground  of 
adaptation  and  economy  of  labor. 

"With  these  general  principles  in  his  mind,  any  country 
gentleman,  of  moderate  taste,  may  succeed  in  painting  and 
finishing  his  apartments  in  a  correct  and  pleasing  manner. 
When  the  ladies  of  a  family  have  some  cultivation  in  the  arts, 
they  may  do  much  more.*  When  a  villa  is  designed  by  an 
architect,  he  generally  superintends  and  directs  the  finishing  oi 
the  interior;  and  in  villas  of  considerable  importance,  interim 
decorators,  who  devote  themselves  to  this  branch  of  the  pro 
fession,  are  called  in  to  complete  the  whole,  as  the  buildei 
leaves  it.  Some  of  these,  like  Mr.  Geo.  Piatt,  of  New  York 
(who  is  at  present  the  most  popular  interior  decorator  in  the 
country),  possess  t^ent  enough  to  take  an  apartment  or  a  suite 
of  apartments,  design  and  execute  the  decorations,  and  color, 
and  famish  them  throughout  in  any  style. 

•  We  remember  a  beautiful  efiect  produced  in  n  simple  country  house,  whose 
apartmenls  were  decorated  in  a  chasie  add  artistic  manner  bj  mere  charcoal 
drawings,  done  by  a  lady — one  of  fhe  inmates.  The  subjects  were  Flaimarfi 
Kitlines,  enlarged  to  life  size,  in  panels,  on  the  walla 
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SEOTIOK    XII. 

FURNITURE. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  general  character  of  a  room  depends  on 
the  architectural  forms  and  lines  which  comjMse  its  walls,  ceil- 
ing, doors,  and  windows,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  expression 
of  the  same  room  largely  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
fwmished.  To  satisfy  one's  self  on  this  point,  it  is  only  necessary' 
to  look  at  the  same  apartment,  or  suite  of  apartments,  with  and 
without  furniture.  In  the  one  ease,  it  hag,  to  he  sure,  the 
intrinsic  elements  of  proportion,  symmetiy,  and  enitable  archi- 
tectural decoration ;  but  it  wants  aU  that  variety,  intricacy,  and 
significance  of  meaning  which  the  same  room  has,  when  filled 
with  furniture  in  keeping  with  its  nses,  and  the  social  life  oJ 
those  who  inhabit  it.  As  a  smile  or  a  glance,  in  familiar 
conversation,  often  reveals  to  us  more  of  the  real  character  o1 
a  professional  man  than  a  long  study  of  him  at  the  pulpit  or 
the  bar,  so  a  table  or  a  chair  will  sometimes  give  us  the  key  to 
the  intimate  tastes  of  those  who  might  be  inscrutable  in  the 
hieroglyphics  of  white  walls  and  plain  ceihngs.  How  often  does 
the  interior  of  the  same  house  convey  to  us  a  totally  different 
impression,  when  inhabited  and  ftmiished  by  different  families. 
In  the  one  case,  all  is  as  cold,  hard,  and  formal,  as  solid 
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mahogany  and  marble-top  centre-tables,  alia^,  bare  convention- 
alities and  frigid  eoeial  feeling,  can  make  it ;  in  tlie  otber,  all  is 
as  easy  and  agreeable  ae  low  couches,  soft  light  chintzes  and 
cushions — alias^  cordiality,  and  genuine,  frank  hospitality  can 
render  it. 

More  than  ttis,  if  it  so  happens  tliat  one  is  forced  to  inhabit 
a  house  meagre  and  poor  in  its  interior,  its  baldness  and 
poverty  may  be,  in  a  great  degree,  concealed  or  overcome,  by 
fumieMng  the  rooms  in  a  tasteful  and  becoming  manner. 

It  is,  tlierefore,  by  no  means  irrelevant  tbat  we  should  devote 
6ome  little  space  to  the  subject  of  the  furniture  of  country 
houses.  Our  fair  readers  will  doubtless  pardon  us  for  the 
seeming  intrusion  on  their  province,  when  we  say  that  our 
object  is  mainly  to  furnish  them  with  reasons  for  the  natural 
good  taste  which  they  usually  show  in  this  department,  and 
point  out  the  shoals  on  which  those  few  who  fail  from  want 
of  native  perception  are  wrecked,  so  that  they  may,  if  possible, 
be  avoided. 

And  here  we  may  be  allowed  to  prose  a  little,  at  the  outset, 
by  an  allusion  to  the  blunders  committed  by  many  persons  in 
furnishing  a  house.  We  mean  the  blunder  of  confounding 
fashion,  with  taste;  of  supposing  that  whatever  the  cabinet- 
makers and  upholsterers  turn  out  as  the  latest  fashion  must 
necessarily  be  the  only  things  worth  having;  and  of  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  fact,  that  the  most  fashionable  furniture  may 
be  in  the  worst  taste,  while  furniture  in  the  most  correct  taste 
is  not  always  such  as  is  easily  obtained  in  tlie  cabinet  ware- 
houses. 

Tasteful  furniture  is,  simply,  furniture  remarkable  for  agree- 
able and  harmonious  lines  and  forms,   well  adapted  to  the 
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purpose  in  view.  Furniture  in  correct  taste  is  characterized  by 
ita  being  designed  in  accordance  with  certain  recognized  styles, 
and  intended  to  accord  with  apartments  in  the  same  style. 
Furniture  in  "good  keeping"  adds  to  correctness  in  point  ot 
taste,  a  propriety  of  color,  character,  form  and  material,  which 
befits  the  uses  for  which  it  and  the  apartment  in  which  it  is 
placed  are  intended.  Thus,  the  furniture  of  the  hall,  however 
correct,  would  not  be  in  good  keeping  with  the  dining-room, 
nor  the  furniture  of  the  dining-room  in  keeping  with  the 
library. 

The  great  advantage  which  furniture  in  correct  taste  has 
over  merely  fashionable  furniture  ifi,  that  the  latter  is  no  sooner 
out  of  fashion— which  may  happen  in  a  twelvemonth — than  lo  ! 
it8  whole  charm  and  power  of  pleasing  is  lost  to  its  possessor. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  sent  to  auction,  or  consigned  to  the  upper 
story,  and  more,  of  the  latest  mode,  put  in  its  place— while 
furniture  in  correct  taste,  depending  on  its  excellence  and 
the  adaptation  of  its  forms  and  lines  to  the  apartments  of  whose 
architecture  it  is  an  echo,  never  loses  its  power  of  pleasing,  but 
only  grows  dearer  to  us  by  age  and  association. 

Again,  the  power  which  furniture  of  correct  taste  has,  of 
affording  us  pleasure,  does  not  depend  on  rich  materials 
or  elaborate  execution — though  it  may,  in  many  cases,  be 
heightened  by  them.  It  arises  rather  irom  the  irdnd  which 
it  evinces — the  evidence  it  conveys  at  a  glance  that  it  is 
part  of  the  same  plan,  idea,  or  conception  which  is  shown  in 
every  other  part  of  the  house,  or  enters  into  the  veiy  room 
where  it  is  placed.  "We  are  thus  made  to  feel  that  the  furniture 
;  a  certain  house  or  room,  because  it  was  specially 
for  that    house  or  room,   or  for  one   in  the   same 
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architectural  style  and  character,  and  for  no  other.  It  is  for 
this  reason — because  beauty  and  significance  both  unite  to  make 
furniture  in  coirect  taste  peiinanently  satisfoctory — that  it  often 
happens  that  some  modest  cottage,  with  its  furniture  of  oak  or 
walnut,  aU  chaste,  simple,  and  expressive,  but  in  strictly  correct 
taste  and  good  keeping,  awakens  in  our  minds  a  fer  higher 
pleasiu^  than  the  most  costly  saloon,  bright  with  gilding,  and 
rich  with  satin  and  velvet,  where  we  only  discover  magnifi- 
cence and  expense,  without  taste  or  propriety.  We  fee,  that 
there  is  some  living  spark  of  genius  in  the  former,  however 
simple  and  unpretending  its  manifestation,  but  in  the  latter- 
only  unlimited  credit  at  the  banker's. 

The  most  unfortunate  circumstance  for  tlie  progress  of  good 
taste  in  furnishing  our  country  houses  is  that,  hitherto,  the 
fashions  of  town  houses  have  been  implicitly  followed  every- 
where in  the  country.  To  be  able  to  show  a  parlor  in  a 
country  house  as  nearly  as  possible  a  fac-simile  of  one  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue,  Beacon,  or  Chestnut  street,  according  as  New 
York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia  is  the  meridian  of  calculation, 
has,  for  the  most  part,  been  the  highest  ambition  of  most 
persons  furnishing  a  first-class  house  in  the  country.  And  the 
result  is,  that  the  room  so  furnished,  instead  of  inspiring  us 
with  the  feeling  of  appropriateness,  comfort,  and  good  taste, 
rather  wearies  us  with  the  recollection  of  the  extra  expense, 
inappropriateoess,  and  over-elegance  of  so  many  things  made 
for  display,  rather  than  convenience  and  beauty. 

The  first  step  towards  escaping  from  this,  is  the  recognition 
of  the  feet,  that  a  country  house  (even  when  the  same  wealth 
and  style  ai'e  supposed)  should  always  be  furnished  with  more 
I  simplicity  than  a  town  house; 
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the  eoimtry,  if  anywhere,  that  we  should  find  essential  ease 
and  convenience  always  preferred  to  that  love  of  effect  and 
desire  to  daszle,  which  is  tegotten,  for  the  most  part,  by  rivaby 
of  mere  wealth  in  town  life.  As  a  country  gentleman  rejoices 
in  the  fact  that  he  is  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  routine  of  daily 
dress-coats  and  white  gloves,  so  he  prefers  a  comfoiiablc  couch 
or  easy-chair,  covered  with  substantial  stuffe,  and  not  so  fine  or 
so  fi^U  as  to  forbid  his  enjoying  it  remorselessly  at  all  times,  to 
gilt  ianteuils,  covered  with  white  satin,  which  are  objects  of 
no  more  real  utility  in  the  country  than  a  chasseur. 

The  great  desideratum  in  the  fumitnre  of  country  houses  is, 
that  it  should  bo  essentially  country^Tce — ^which,  we  think,  is 
attained  only  when  it  imites  taste,  comfort,  loid  durabibty  in 
the  greatest  degree.  It  should  he  in  correct  taste,  so  as  to 
harmonize  with  the  house  in  which  it  is  placed;  it  should  be 
convenient  and  comfortable  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  it  should 
be  substantially  made,  so  as  to  unite  durability  with  the 
capacity  of  bemg  used  without  the  fear  of  being  spoiled  by 
fulfilling  its  true  purpose. 

Of  course,  it  is  as  yet  difficult  fo  find  such  furniture 
most  of  our  patterns  are  of  Parisian  taste, 
I  for  town  houses.  But  there  are  evidences  of  better 
things  in  the  fiiture.  Hennessey,  of  Boston,  has  already 
made  a  sueeessful  attempt  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap,  light 
furniture  for  cottages,  and  more  solid  and  substantial  designs, 
in  the  different  styles  suited  to  large  country  houses,  will  soon 
follow. 

There  is,  at  the  present  moment,  almost  a  mania  in  the  cities 
for  expensive  Trench  famiture  and  decorations.  Tlie  style  of 
royal  palaces   abroad  is  imitated  in  town  houses   of  50   feet 
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front,  and  we  could  name  examples  wliere  from  $5000  to 
$10,000  liave  been  expended  in  the  decoration  and  furniture  of 
a  single  apartment  in  New  York.  It  is  not  our  province  to 
read  a  philippic  against  this  speciea  of  extravagance  in  cities. 
"  God  made  the  coTintry,  but  man  made  the  town,"  and  a  little 
more  indulgence  may  be  made  for  the  latter,  considering  how 
the  tastes  and  passions  of  men  are  excited  in  rich  cities.  But 
in  the  country,  we  protest  against  such  display  (whatever  the 
ability  to  pay  for  it),  as  not  only  in  bad  taste,  but  out  ot 
keeping  with  the  comparative  simplicity  and  ease  of  manners 
which  ought  to  characterize  rural  life.  Even  Lord  Chesterfield 
would  have  been  ill  at  ease  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  live  the 
life  of  a  conntry  gentleman  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  every  day. 
But  there  is  a  readier  and  more  poweiful  argument  why 
persons  of  good  taste  should  not  indulge  in  this  extraordinary 
display  of  gilding,  mirrors,  and  decoration  in  the  interior  of 
their  houses  in  this  country.  We  mean,  because  such  showy 
wares  are  likely  to  become  too  "  base,  common,  and  popular"  to 
gratify  them  by  possession.  When  the  proprietors  of  our  great 
steamers  and  hotels  can  afford,  as  they  now  do,  from  motives 
of  policy,  to  lavish  far  more  in  the  furniture,  gilding,  and 
decoration  of  their  saloons,  than  our  best  private  fortunes  will 
allow,  and  when,  instead  of  this  species  of  decoration  being 
confined  to  the  palaces  of  royalty  or  the  nobility,  as  abroad,  it 
is  here  made  the  common  property  of  the  sovereign  people,  to 
enjoy  whenever  they  travel,  it  is  clear  that  the  taste  for 
private  display  of  the  same  kind  must  take  some  other  channel, 
or  it  will  soon  become  "  vulgar."  Hence,  the  only  resort  for  a 
gentleman  who  wishes  his  house  to  be  distinguished  by  good 
taste,  is  to  choose  the  opposite  course,  viz,  to  make  its  interior 
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remarkable  for  chaste  beauty,  and  elegant  simplicity,  rather  than 
for  elaborate  and  profuse  decoration. 

In  presenting  the  designs  of  furniture  which  follow,  we  are 
far  from  giving  them  as  perfect  specimens  of  what  we  should 
desire  the  furniture  of  country  houses  to  be.  To  achieve  this, 
the  assistance  of  some  genius  who  especially  understands  and 
has  carefully  studied  the  nature  of  the  desideratum  in  country 
furniture,  would  he  required.  Ko  such  artist  has  yet  arisen, 
and  in  the  mean  time  we  give  a  selection  from  furniture,  in 
various  styles  now  in  use,  and  to  be  had  of  the  cabinet-makers 
in  our  principal  cities.*  The  representations  given  will 
at  least  familiarize  our  readers  with  the  different  styles  of 
design,  and  enable  them  to  understand  more  clearly  what  they 
really  want. 

We  may  add,  that  the  furniture  dealers  in  most  repute  in 
Boston  are  Hennessey,  for  cottage  iiimiture,  and  Paul,  for 
French  and  Elizabethan  furniture.  In  New  York,  the  rarest 
and  most  elaborate  designs,  especially  for  drawing-room  and 
library  use,  are  to  be  found  at  the  warehouse  of  Eoux,  in 
Broadway,  Piatt,  who  designs  and  executes  furniture  in  all 
styles,  we  have  already  referred  to. 

I. — Fv/ndture  in  the  Oredam.  or  Modem  Style. 
The  furniture  most  generally  used  in  private  houses  is  some 

*A  few  of  these  d(Bigns  are  origiual  ones,  furniehed  for  tMa  work  by  Mr. 
Hennessey,  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Piatt,  of  New  York  We  are  also  indebted  to  M. 
A.  Roux,  419  Broadway,  New  Tori,  for  permission  lo  copy  patterns  in  liis 
eirfensive  collection.  For  a  portion  of  fhe  remainder  we  are  [ndebted  to 
Websler'fl  Encyolopiedia  of  Domestic  Economy,  and  Loudon's  Encydopiedia  of 
Architecture. 
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modification  of  the  classical  style,  and  ueually  in  what  is  called 
Grecian  or  French  taste — the  former  heing  characterized  by 
lines  and  forms  found  in  the  anticLne  classical  compositions, 
and  the  latter  heing  variations  of  the  same,  with  the  addition 
of  some  modem  embellishment  of  detail  and  decoration. 

Modem  Grecian  furniture  has  the  merit  of  being  simple, 
easily  made,  and  very  moderate  in  cost.  Its  universahty  is 
partly  owing  to  the  latter  circumstance,  and  partly  to  the  fact 
tiiat  by  far  the  largest  number  of  dwelhngs  are  built  in  the 
same  style,  and  therefore  are  most  appropriately  furnished 
with  it. 

The  simplest  and  cheapest  kind  of  furniture  by  which  an  air 
of  taste  may  be  given  to  a  cottage,  consists  of  a  plain  box  or 
bench,  made  of  boards,  by  the  hands  of  the  master  of  the 
dwelling,  stuffed  with  hay,  com-husks,  moss,  or  hair,  held  in 
place  by  a  covering  of  coarse  canvas,  and  covered  with  chintz 
by  the  mistress  of  the  cottage.  Seats  of  all  kinds  are 
made  at  very  trifling  cost  in  this  way,  so  that,  with  a  little 
ingenuity,  a  room  may,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  boards,  nailed 
together,  a  little  stuffing  and  canvas,  and  a  few  yards  of 
shilling  chintz,  be  made  to  produce  nearly  the  same  effect  as 
one  where  the  furniture  is  worth  ten  times  as  much.  The 
next  step  is  to  add  square  pillows  or 
cushions  to  all  the  benches,  seats,  or 
couches,  in  order  that  any  person  sitting 
upon  them  may  have  a  support  for  his 
back  without  touching  the  wall.  Fig. 
187  represents  an  ottoman  made  in  this 
manner,  intended  for  the  middle  of  a 
[Tig.  IB.]  room.  Formed  with  the  seat  on  only  one 
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■  side  of  tl  e  up  ght  back,  it  is  "called  a  divan ;  or,  if  broad,  the 
back  om  tte  1    in  1  p  Hows  placed  at  one  or  both  ends,  it  is 
lac  ueh 


Another  f  tl  e  cheaj-Cet  ind  simplest  &eits  tor  a  cottage  ie 
the  harrelrchair  Fig  188  i?  a  lai^e  tne,  etuiFed  m  the  seat 
and  tick  Tig  1S9  is  a  loi\  one,  for  the  chimney  comer. 
Thcie  chairs  -lie  ei&dy  made  b>  siwmg  >ft  i  portion  of  the 
birrel — n  \Amg  on  a  tew  boird'*,  to  form  the  &cat,  ind  leaving 
part  of  the  stavet.  i  little  highei  thin  the  others,  tj  form  the 
back  or  arms  To  mike  the  hip,hbdcke'l  ehiir,  the  staves 
mnst  be  pieved  ovt  a  little,  as  m  Pig  110,  the  outside  or  rim  of 
the  back  bem^  confined  m  its  plict  by  ■>  piece  of  hoop  neatly 
ipplie<]  The  seat  and 
hick  ire  Rtufted  with  any 
cheap  material,  covered 
with  strong  coarse  can- 
\i.s,  md  cohered  with 
chintz 

Fig  101  lo  a  cottage 
couch,  of  a  somewhat 
superior  stjle,  but  made 
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in  the  same  manner,  and  easily  produced,  when  there  is  a  little 
mechanical  ingenuity  in  the  family. 


Figs.  193  and  193  are  cottage  sofas,  from  the  cabinet-shop, 
in  simple  and  pretty  forms. 

Ab  succeasfnl  attempts  at  cottage  fumitm'e  now  made  in  this 
country,  we  may  call  attention  to  the  complete  sets  of  chrnnber 
or  ledrvoom  fumifme^  got  up  at  the  manufactory  of  Edward 
Hennessey,  49  and  51  Brattle  street,  Boston.  Mr.  II. 'a  prices 
are  so  moderate,  and  the  design  and  finish  of  the  articles  so 
good,  that  his  reputation  is  an  extended  one,  and  he  suppKes 
orders  irom  various  parts  of  the  Union  and  the  West  Indies. 
This  furniture  is  remarkable  for  its  combination  of  lightness 
and  strength,  and  its  essentially  cottage-like  character.  It  is 
very  highly  finished,  and  is  usually  painted  drab,  white,  gray, 
a  delicate  lilac,  or  a  fine  blue — the  surface  polished  and  hard, 
like  enamel.  Some  of  the  better  sets  have  groups  of  flowers 
or  other  designs  painted  upon  them  with  artistic  skill.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  whole  set  for  a  cottage  bed-room  may 
be  Lad  for  the  price  of  a  single  wardrobe  in  mahogany,  it  will 
be  seen  how  comparatively  cheap  it  is.  There  are  now 
vatioua  imitatoi-s  of  this  cottage  furniture  in  other  cities,  but 
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we  have   seen   none  so   eseelleiit  or   cheap  as   that  ; 
Hennessey's  warehouse. 


Fig.  194  shows  one  of  these  scte.     It  consists  of 
1.  A  Dressing  Bureau.  2.  A  small  Table. 

3.  A  Wash  Sink.  4.  A  French  Bedstead. 

5.  Four  Cottage  Chairs. 
This  set,  painted  white,  drab,  or  blue,  is  sold  for  $37. 
Another  more  complete  set,  in  the  same  style,  but  intended 
for  a  larger  bed-room,  is  shown  in  Fig.  195,    This  consists  of 
1,  A  Commode,  or  Wash-stand,  2.  A  Bureau. 

3.  A  Zomno,  or  Night-stand.  4.  A  Bedstead. 

5.  A  Towel-stand.  6.  A  small  Table. 

7.  Four  Cottage  Chairs. 
The    price   of   this    set,   without    marble    tops,   but    highly 
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finished,  "  china  white,  pea 
gilt  Hues,  ornamented,"  is  i 
to  several  of  the  articles,  $S 
set  costs  S18  more. 


i-blossom,  or  blue  gromid,  single 
8.  The  same,  with  marble  tops 
.     The  wardrobe  shown  with  the 


Fig.  196  shows  a  simple  form  of  wardrobe  in  the  Italian 
style — ^whieh  may  be  made  by  any  cabinet-maker — of  pine, 
and  either  stained,  painted  drab,  or  grained  in  imitation  of 
oak  or  black-walnut.  The  interior  of  this  wardrobe  is  shown 
in  Fig,  197,  being  adapted  for  a  clothes-press  or  linen-closet. 
Fig.  2T0,  on  a  succeeding  page,  ehows  a  wardrobe  proper,  as 
usually  made — one  side  provided  with  hooks,  for  hanging  up 
dresses,  and  the  other  with  shelves,  for  laying  linen,  etc., 
upon. 

Iron  ledsteads  are  to  be  had  now  in  Kew  Tork,  of  a  great 
variety  of  patterns — some  of  beautifiil  designs.  The  latter, 
however,  are  as  dear,  and  not  so  satisfactory  as  those  of  wood. 
But  the  simple  forms  are  offered  at  low  prices,  and  for  cleaolinese 
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and  durability,  are  the  best  of  aJl 
bedsteads  for  servants'  bed-iooras. 

A  neat  and  satisfactory  dining- 
room  set  for  a  cottage,  made  at 
Hennessey's  warehouse,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  198.  This  set  consists 
of  an  extension-top  dining-table, 
which,  when  closed,  measnres  fonr 
feet,  and  when  extended  (as  shown 
g  in  the  cut),  measures  13  feet,  and 
g  will  seat  12  persons ;  a  side  table, 
3  feet  long  and  2  feet  4  inches 
wide,  with  drawers;  and  8  arm- 
chairs, with  cane  seats.  The 
whole  is  famished  at  $30,  made  of 
oak,  maple,  or  birch,  as  may  be 
preferred.  This  set  is  in  a  mixed 
style — rather  Flemish  or  Eliza- 
bethan than  Grecian,  but  will  not 
be  out  of  Jteepiqg  with  a  cottage 
i>i  plain  country  house.  The  chairs  are 
^tiongly  braced,  and  not  so  slender  as  they 
appear  in  the  engraving. 

A  plain  pine  sideboard,  in  the  Grecian 
at\  le,  for  a  cottage,  which  may  be  made  by 
any  carpenter,  and  grained  or  painted,  to 
correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  furniture, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  199.  Fig.  200  is  another 
design  in  a  simple  Italian  taste. 

Pedestal  sideboards,  like  the  latter,  are 
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made  in  a  gi'eat  varietj 
of  forms,  and  are  not  only 
the  n  ost  cbi  tens  c  of 
all  fir    tm-e  fo    the  dm 


ng  roo  T 


1  ut    ilso    the 


ost  ueetul  Under  the 
t  p  maj  be  ilacel  dra 
e-s  i  r  tiblecloth  n  p 
kns  etc  and  the  s  le 
loc  8  nij  nclose  hel  eb 
and  dr  ¥e  -a  t  h  Id  g 
plate    wi  etc     wh  le 

th  pe  space  bet  veen 
the  peiestals  s  a  s  t- 
iWe  I  lace  for  a  wme- 
c  ler  or  foi  ttah  ys, 
when  not  se  "Whe  e 
there         1 1    ah  n  lance 


[P,g  -01]  [Fig.m] 

of  closet  or  pantiy  space  attached  to  the  dining-room,  a  large 
sideboard  is  indispensable. 

The  moving  sidSoard,  I'igs.  201  and  202,  is  a  very  conve- 
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nient  piece  of  dining-room  fumitiire  for  receiving  dishes, 
holding  dessert,  etc.,  when  there  is  not  room  for  a  large 
sideboard,  and  is  frequently  used,  even  where  there  ie  one — 
as,  being  light,  and  upon  castors,  thej  may  be  wheeled  from  one 
part  of  the  room  to  the  other,  and  may  even  perform,  in  part, 
the  duties  of  a  servant,  in  time  of  need.  These  designs,  which 
are  in  the  French  taste,  may  easily  be  simplitied  in  detail, 
without  impairing  their  good  effect. 


i  newly  invented  extension  dining-table,  Tig.  203,  is 
more  easily  managed  and  cheaper  than  the  common  form.  It 
closes  with  the  aid  of  a  small  windlass ;  there  is  a  leg  in  the 
centre  which  supports  the  additional  leaves  when  extended,  and 
is  received  in  a  hollow  space  in  the  solid  coliunn  of  the  fable ; 
the  whole  appeai-s  like  an  ordinary  circular  centre-table,  when 
shutu 


{  or  tea  tables,  Figs.  204  and  205,  are  useful 
and  indispensable  articles  of  furniture  in  a  cottage. 
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Pig.  206, 
are  popular  English  furniture 
for  tlie  sitting-room,  and  are 
usnally  made  of  mahogany  or 
walnut,  and  fitted  up  with  a 
siU;  bag  with  a  fringe,  attached 
to  a  frame  that  draws  out. 
This  bag  is  a  very  convenient 
receptacle  of  various  articles 
of  needle-work,  which  other- 
wise would,  perhaps,  lie  about 


npon 


chairs   ■ 


to   the 


discomfort  of  all  parties,  and 
[Fig.  30S.]  the  detriment  of  the  work  itself. 

The  lower  one  is  a  small  circular  work-table  for  fencj  work, 
that  may  have  a  place  in  the  parlor. 

A  prettier  aaid  more  convenient  article  for  this  purpose,  and 
one  more  suitable  to  the  parlor,  is  the  lashet^tmid,  Figs.  207 
and  208,  being  easily  lifted 
and  carried  about  from  one 
part  of  the  room  to  another — 
wherever  it  may  be  most 
agreeable  to  sit.  These  are 
made  in  various  modes,  either 
very  tastefully  and  fancifully 
of  rosewood  or  mahogany, 
curiously  carved,  for  the  villa ; 
or  of  rustic  work,  varnished, 
in  the  Swiss   manner;  or  of  [f 

bamboo,  after  the  Chinese  fesbion,  for  t! 
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L  very  useful  piece  of  furniture  for  tke  cottage  parlor,  is  one 
3e  ill  a  great  variety  of  forms— Pig.  209  being  one  of  the 
simplest.  It  is  caUed  a  w7ia$-not  by 
the  English,  and  an  etagere  by  the 
French.  It  usually  stands  in  the 
comer  of  the  room,  and  is  employed 
as  a  stand  for  little  articles,  cariosities, 
books,  or  whatever  trifles  of  useful  or 
ornamental  character  may  accumu- 
late, with  no  other  special  place  de- 
voted to  tliem. 

Though  few  cottages  of  moderate 
size  have  a  room  specially  set  apart  for 
a  library,  no  cottage  in  America  need  be  without  boots.  If  no 
hetter  means  of  placing  them  is  within  reach,  the  simple 
,  Fig,  210,  which  may 
h  be  made  by  any  one,  with  a  few  pieces  of 
and  some  strong  cord,  will  suffice ; 
and  the  walls  of  an  humble  cottage  sitting- 
room,  decorated  in  this  way,  have  a  higher 
[Pig.  311).]  meaning  there  than  those  of  the  most  superb 

picture-gallery  in  a  vUla  —  since  we  tnow  that  it  signifies 
intellectual  taste  in  the  former  case,  ■while  it  Tnay,  perhaps,  be 
only  a  love  of  display  in  the  other.  A  better  mode  of  forming 
book-shelves,  is  that  of  substituting  sides  of  the  same  material 
as  the  shelves,  for  the  cords,  as  shown  in  page  45i. 

The  secretary,  or  writing-desk,  is  an  exceedingly  useful  piece 
of  furniture,  and  may  be  found,  at  the  cabinet-maker's,  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms.  Fig,  211  is  one  in  the  French  classical 
taste — the  flap  of  which  falls  down  to  form  the  writing-table. 
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anil  when  shut  up,  forms  part  of 
the  panelled  front.  The  shelf  on 
the  top  maj  hold  hooks  or  vases 
for  flowers,  etc. 

IMyraaij  taMes  are  generally  morg 
I  massive  than  any  other  tables,  and 
I  are  usually  inlaid  upon  the  top  with 
I  morocco  or  cloth,  to  afford  a 
'  smooth  surface  for  writing  upon. 
[Fig.  3U.]  Figs.  212  and  213  are  good  speci- 

mens of  the  ordinary  treatment  of  this  piece  of  furniture  in  the 
classical  style. 

A  more  complete,   modem  librarj'   table,   suitable   for  the 


[Fig.  213.] 

library  of  a  professional  or  literary  man,  is  shown  in  Fig.  214. 
It  la  called  a  pedestal  library  table.  It  may  have  drawers  on 
both  sides,  or  doors  and  cupboards  on  one  side  and  drawers  on 
the  other.  "  There  is  a  rising  flap  on  the  top,  which  may  be 
raised  to  any  height,  to  write  or  read  upon;  and  when  not 
required,  it  can  be  let  down  flush  with  the  top  of  the  table. 
The  ends  are  hinged  at  the  bottom,  and  fold  outward ; 
remaining  open,  in  consequence  of  being  supported  \>^  a  stay- 
joint  near  the  bottom.  This  forms  a  very  convenient  place 
for  portfolios  or  large  drawings.     The  dejith  of  flie  recess  may 
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be  varied,  according  to  the  width  of  the  pilasters 
covered  with  embossed  Russia  leather." 


The  top  i 


Boohxtses  for  a  libraiy  in  the  Grecian  or  modem  efjle 
are  too  femiliar  to  need  illustration,  being  usually  little  more 
than  glazed  cases,  with  Grecian  architraves  and  monldiaga. 

Inkrofcy  ohaws  ehould  be  rather  heavy  and  solid,  compared 
with  these  of  the  drawing-room  or  dining-room.  We  prefer 
those  made  of  oak  or  black-walnut,  and  covered  with  leather. 
The  sort  lately  come  into  use,  and  known  as  alirwnd  leather^ 
is  excellent  for  this  purpose.     It  may  be  had  of  all   colors, 


including  bronzed  or  embossed  patterns.     Figs.  215,  216,  and 
217,  ai-e  examples  of  library  chairs  in  a  pure  classical  style. 
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Tonns  much  simpler  may  be  easily  obtained.  The  great 
desidei-atum  in  a  chair  of  this  description,  is  a  weU-stuffed  seat, 
and  an  easy  cm-ve  to  the  back,  imited  to  pleasing  outline  and 
proportions.  Our  American  cabinet-mahers  have  lately  made 
some  improvements  in  these  respects,  in  cheap  furaitui'e,  even 
upon  the  best  Emxipean  models. 

Fig.    218    is   a  reading- 
chair  of  a  simple  and  good 
form,  a  very  useful  piece  of 
furniture,  having  a  desk  for 
a  book  on  one  arm,  and  a 
stand  for  a  candle  on  the 
other — both    being    mova- 
ble— and    easily  lifted  out 
and  pot  away,  when  not  in 
use.   A  etill  better  form  now 
to  be  ha  1  contains  the  I  ook- 
stand  and  candlt  ti  k    n  the  tame  =*  le  and  has  tI  o  a  m(  vable 
footboai-d  attached  to  the  chiir  and  the  >ack  so  contrived  as 
to  be  easily  adjusted  m  any  pohiti  n  which  comfort  dictate" 

s  fa  m  the  pure-it  clas   cal  tiste,  is  shown 


in  !Fig.  219.    The  c  ntrist  ot  honzuntal   ind  cmved  Imes   tJie 
proportion,  anf"  the  details  of  this  sota  are  neaily  perfect  as  a 
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combiaation    of    graceful    outline    and    excellent 

Even    the    footstool  wMcli    accompanies   it  (always  a  rather 

difficult  subject)  is  designed  with  the  same  purify  of  form  and 

detail 

A  classical  sofa,  in  the 
French  taste,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  220. 

Though   tasteful    and 
pleasing,  it  wiU  not  bear 
comparison  with  the  pre- 
3^  2M-]  ceding  one. 

A  JxmcUm  sofa,  in  the  same  style,  exceedingly  pretty  in 
outline  and  detail,  is  seen  in  Fig.  221.  This  would  also  be 
appropriate,  when  a  pair  of  sofas  were  needed  in  the  same 
room,  and  the  room  only  of  moderate  size.  These  sofas  are 
usually  covered  with  figured  damask,  either  worsted  or  silk, 
but  tlie  stuff  should  always  be  chosen  to  harmonize,  both  in 
material  and  color,  with  the  room  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed. 
For  country  houses  of  moderate  cost,  the  covering  of  all  furni- 
tnre  should  be  rather  heavy  and  serviceable  than  fanciful  and 
showy— constant  utility  being  more  important  than  occasional 
elegance 

The  oUomwn  is  a  piece  of  furniture 
which  we  borrow  from  oriental 
countries,  and  which  has  become 
quite  popular  among  us  of  late.  It  is 
m  excellent  keeping  with  buildings 
I  the  classical  or  Venetian  style,  and  in  hot  climates,  affords 
a  more  agreeable  lounge  than  any  other  seat  whatever — ^while. 
if  made  of  a  good  breadth,  it  will  also  serve  as  a  bed,  should 


[F.b    231] 
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occasion  require,  Ottomans  are  made  in  various  forms,  from 
■  tiie  simple  continuous 
seat,  extending  round 
tlie  waJl,  rig.  222,  to 
the  octagonal  stuffed 
seat.  Perhaps  the 
most  pleasing  form  is 
the  octagonal  ottoman 
{see  Fig.  242),  placed 
Ottomans,  generally,  being 


[Fig.  Ka.] 
the  middle  of  a  large  i 


wholly  covered  with  stuffs,  and  not  showing  any  costly  wood, 
are  much  cheaper  than  sofas — and,  unless  the  latter  are  ot 
beautiftil  forms,  are  therefore  preferable. 

Sofa-beds,  which  may  now  be  found  in  a  variety  of  forms,  at 
most  of  the  modem  upholsterers,  are  pieces  of  furniture,  having 
externally  the  exact  appearance  of  a  sofa,  ottoman,  or  divan, 
but  which  are  so  contrived,  that  the  seat  draws  oat,  so  as  to 
form  a  comfortable  bed  in  a  moment,  and  with  very  little 
trouble.  They  are  particularly  convenient  in  a  house  where  the 
number  of  bed-rooms  is  limited — or  as  seats  for  dressing-rooms, 
enabling  the  mistress 
of  the  bouse,  when  her 
hospitality  is  severely 
taxed,  to  turn  a  dress- 
ing-room into  a  bed- 
room at  a  moment's 
notice. 

Centre -tohles^      Fig. 

[Flit  SS3]  223,   have    long    been 

s  of  pallor  furniture.     In  towns,  they  have  given 


popular  I 
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pla«e  to  sofa-tables — as  the  latter,  scattered  liere  and  there  in  a 
roora,  afford  various  gathering-places  for  little  conversation  par-  ' 
ties— while  the  centre-table  draws  all  talkers  to  a  single  focus. 

A.8  the  centre-table  is  to  us  the  emblem  of  the  family  circle, 
and  the   sofartable  that  of   the  evening  party,  we  think  the 


f  rm        h   lid 

h  Id    -t     pi    6     n  th           ntrj    J               11        . 

I"  gs  2  4  and 

a  e  plun  C       a     t   -n       f  th       f  t  bl  — 

m    e    1  b  rat 

anl  f  n   M      a,  b   n„    a  ly    bt.  n  d     B  th 

f    and      nt 

tabl      1  pnl  f     th             I  eff   t   na    ly    n 

th    d    p    y 

i  hand            1  tl          tnff     ually   i      d 

1       tli          I 

1      n      h        11  1  ut  th    1          1    -t     f  the 

1  .Th 

The  piatho-forte  is  the  universal  accompaniment  oi  tlie 
drawing-room  or  parlor  in  America.  Even  in  simple  cottages, 
where  such  a  thing  would  escit©  astonishment  in  Europe,  the 
piano  will  be  found.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  a  knowledge 
ofmusic  is  eq^naUy  universal— but  the  desire  for  it  certainly  is; 
and  i^  as  we  suspect,  music  demands  more  age  and  higher 
culture  than  our  young  nation  has  yet  attained,  we  will  have 
faith  that,  by-and-by,  we  may  be  as  musical  a  people  as  the 
Germans.  "We  do  not  give  here  any  designs  for  piano-fortes, 
because  they  are  usually  made  in  better  taste  than  any  other 
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article  of  furniture  in  this  country — perhaps,  tecause  more 
expensire  than  any  other.  They  may  be  had  of  the  best 
1  all  the  principal  styles  of  design. 

Is,  •mtmo-stands,  and  •mime  canterburies,  are  all 
!  pieces  of  furniture  for  the  drawing-room  of  the 
country  house,  when  there  is  decided  musical  taste  in  the 
family. 

ms-  ;se.]  [TiB-  iH7.]  [Fiff  230]  [Fig  2J1.] 


[Ftg.  asa] 


Fwescreens  are  more  necessary  in  country  than  town 
houses,  because  open  fires  are  more  universal  in  the  former. 
Fig.  227  is  an  extension  fire-screen,  the  sides  and  top  drawing 
out  when  rec[uired.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  tiie  dining-room  to 
screen  the  dining-table  from  the  fire.  JFig.  236  is  a  clwval 
soreen  for  a  parlor ;  the  frame  of  mahogany,  and  the  panel 
filled  with  ornamental  embroidery  or  tapestry.  Figs.  228  and 
229  are  drawing-room  fire-screens,  easily  made  by  suspending  a 
piece  of  silk  on  a  wooden  or  brass  i-od,  with  a  base  like  that  in 
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Fig.  230.  Fig.  230  is  another,  the  screen  formed  of  fluted  silk ; 
and  Figs.  231  and  232  have  the  eereen  formed  by  a  single 
piece  of  plate-glass.  The  latter  are  both  curiom  and  orna- 
mental, as  they  enable  one  to  see  the  fire  without  feeling  it — 
since,  though  the  solar  light  and  heat  readily  pass  through  glass, 
yet  the  radiated  rays  producing  the  heat  of  a  fire  are  almost 
wholly  cut  off  by  it. 

For  the  bed-rooms  of  villas  in  this  style,  in  this  country,  the 
simple  French  furniture,  in  the  same  plain,  modern,  classical 
taste,  is  almost  universally  preferred.  The  high  four-post 
bedstead,  with  curtains,  still  common  in  England,  is  almost 
entirely  laid  aside  in  the  TTnited  States  for  the  French  bedstead, 
low,  and  without  curtains,  as  in  Fig,  194.  Indeed,  for  the 
majority  of  country  houses,  of  the  first  class,  we  prefer  Hen- 
nessey's painted  cottage  furniture  to  the  more  elaborate  and 
,  but  less  appropriate  and  useful,  designs  carved  in 
woods.  A  very  good  specimen  of  a  modem  bedstead 
with  canopy  and   drapery  complete,  in  the  English  taste,  is 
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in  Pig.  233,  and  another  in  the  Trench  taste  in 
Fig.  234. 

Modem  French  fm-mtwre,  and  especially  that  in  the  style  of 
.Louis  Quaiorse,  stands  much  higher  in  genei-al  estimation  in 
this  country  than  any  other.  Its  union  of  lightness,  elegance, 
and  grace  renders  it  especially  the  favorite  of  ladies.  Tor 
country  houses  we  woidd  confine  its  use,  chiefly,  to  the  drawing- 
room  or  houdoir,  using  the  more  simple  and  massive  classical 
forms  for  the  hbrary,  dining-room,  and  otlier  apartments. 

"The  style  of  Louis  XTV.  is  known  by  its  abundance  of 
light,  ornamental  scroll-worb,  and  foliage.  Its  elegance  of  form, 
though  not  of  the  first  order,  together  with  its  admission  of 
every  species  of  enrichment,  as  carving,  gilding,  painting,  inlay- 
ing, with  coverings  of  the  richest  silts,  velvets,  and  the  choicest 
stuffs,  admirably  adapt  it  for  the  modem  drawing-room.  Cer- 
tainly no  kind  of  furniture  equals  it  in  general  splendor  of 
appearance." — {Ency.  of  Bom.  Mon.)  The  style  of  Louis  XIV. 
is  characterized  by  greater  delicacy  of  foliage  ornamentation,  and 
gi'eater  intricacy  of  detail.  "We  may  add  to  this,  that  besides 
the  greater  elegance  of  most  Trench  drawing-room  furniture,  its 
superior  workmanship,  and  the  luxurious  ease  of  its  admirably 
constructed  seats,  strongly  commend  it  to  popular  favor.* 

Figs.  235,  236,  and  237,  are  specimens  of  hght  drawing-room 
chaira   in  the  modem    French    style.      There  is  just   at  the 


*  At  the  warehouae  of  M.  A.  Ecnx,  Broadway,  may  be  fonnd  a  large  collectioD 

of  furniture  for  the  drawing-room,  library,  etc the  moat  tasi«fiil  designs  of  Louis 

Quatorze,  Renaissance,  Gottio,  etc,  to  be  found  in  the  country — many  of  which  we 
should  gladly  haTS  copied  for  our  pages  had  we  seen  them  earlier.  The  chairs  and 
BOfas  are  particularly  elegants 
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[Pig.  an.] 

present  moment,  a  rage  for  ^ery   light  and  fancifully  carved 

chain,  for  driwmg rooms,  tai  more  elaborate  than  these;   and 

they  are  certamlj  remai-kable  for  their  great  combination 
ot  hghtness  and  etrengtli. 
Fig  238  is  a  drawing- 
room  sofa  in  the  Louis 
Quatorze  style.  An  otto- 
man for  the  centre  of  a 
drawing  room  is  shown  at 
Rg  239 

Tins  has  icentnl  piece, 
shifted  agimat  which  the 

cubhi  ns  oi'jillowb,  lest     Thi. 

effect  IB  gracLtul   and  pietty 

We   cannot  say  as  much  tor 

!Fig  240 — 1  couch  in  the  same 

style     If  the  itider  will  turn 

back  tor  a  nicment  ind  com 

pare  the  two,  he  will  sec  htw 

awkward    and    destitute   of 
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couch  as  compared  with  the 
sofa. 

A  far  more  successful  ex- 
ample {from  M.  Eoux's)  is 
i)  Fig.  241,  a  sofa  which  unites 
graceful  form  and  good  or- 
namentation, with  luxraious 
ease  in  the  seat. 
t*''«'-*"J  Pig.   2i2  is   a  group  ot 

furniture  from  the  warehouse  of  Piatt,  60  Broadway,  X ew  Tori:. 
It  consists  of  a  chair,  firescreen,  and  ottoman,  in  the  Louis 
X]^     t  1 

Tht,  Ltt<.min  j^  le 
mailihle  fa  its  ele- 
gance ind  in  e"\.pieB 
Bi\e  digmt>,  an%mg 
fiom  its  large  "-ize  and 
good  prop  Drtion->  It 
[P'K-  ^'0  is  octagonal  in  shape. 


and   in   the   centre  of  a  large   square,  octagonal,   or   circular 
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saloon,  would  have  a  fine  effect.     Tliere  are,  of  course,  sevcra' 
pillows,  though  only  two  are  shown  in  the  engraving. 

Fig.  243  is  a  hracketshdf^ 
^^^j^faS^j^ffl  ^rfgfe  "^'^'  ^**  ^  ddbtdble^  and 
Pig.  245  an  encoigneur,  also 
from  original  designs  of  Mr, 
Phtt  The  bracket,  which 
IS  4  ttet  long,  IS  intended  to 
he  fixed  against  the  wall — 
in  home  blank,  space,  «htie 
it  serves  the  purpose  ot  i 
table,  as  a  place  for  books, 
vases  of  flowers,  and  laie 
articles  of  virtu.  Pig.  245, 
devoted  to  the  same  purpose, 
is  intended  to  be  fixed  in  tlie 
comer  of  a  room. 
These  are  made  in  blaclj-  [Fig.  444.] 

walnut  or  rosewood,  carved,  or  in 
wood  and  composition — in  imitation 
of  dark  oak — or  relieved  by  gilding. 

^Nothing  so  much  adds  to  the  splen- 
dor and  gayety  of  an  apartment  as 
mirr&rs.  Although  we  would  intro- 
duce them  nowhere  else  in  a  countiy 
house,  we  think  one  or  two  large  ones 
are  indispensable  in  the  drawing-room 
[Fjg.stt.  Enro^eur.— LoBia  XV.]  of  a  flrst^rate  villa.  The  two  most 
effective  ptsitions  for  mirrors  are  as  chimney  mantel-glasses 
and   pier-glasses.     A  mantel-glass,  designed  to  form  a  whole 
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with  the  ehimnei,  and  reaching  nt-irh  t)  the  height  of  the 
celling,   ilwajs   has   a  more   architectunl   eftect  than  in  any 


other  place.  Fig.  246  is  a  mantel  „lass  m  tl  e  Louis  XV 
style,  of  pleasing  design  Tij^  24"  shovb  a  joiti  n  f  a  pier- 
i^h  tl  tl     1    rtillelelo      t       the  Lonis  XIY.  style. 


Fa  ^2  [Fig.  m] 

Fi^b.  -.4b  and  34y  are  tiom  the  manufactory  of  Eoux.    Tfie 
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former  is  a  handsome  carved  etagere  for  the  dra 
the  latter,  a  pretty  and  tastefal  lady's  esoritoire, 
ik.  It  is 


■  writing- 


and  fonni  i  neat  and  steid\ 
writing  table,  with  ill  the 
appurtenanccb  of  conespond 
ence  it  hand  It  is  more 
delicately  carved  thin  is  here 
shown,  and  is  altogether  a 
very  prettj  ind  useful  piece 
of  fimiiture 

Fig   250  IS  a  '-ettee,  hind 


as  it  appears  when 
clobed  "When  the  door 
which  toims  the  fiont 
npen^    it  turn     do^vn 


able  for  a  hall  or  billiard- 
room.  This,  as  well  as 
Fig.  251,  a  rich  toilet- 
table,  in  the  Louis  Quar 
torze  style,  is  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Piatt,  and 
may  be  seen  executed  at 
his  show-rooms.  A  ward- 
robe, in  a  simple  French 
style,  is  seen  at  Fig.  252. 
A  great  yariety  of  liglit 
and  fancifiil  tables  is  pi-o- 
duced  by  the  French  fnmi- 
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tare  makers.  They  are  not  only  useful  in  tlie  drawing-room 
for  books,  ladies'  work,  flower-baskets,  etc.,  but  tbey  give  an 
air  of  feminine  taste  ind  cccupation  to  an  apartment,  witboiit 


wb  til  it  11 1  to  1  Kk  btili  in  1  ■*  kmn  Pig.  253  is  a  very  use- 
tul  species  of  bght  table,  for 
tea  or  an  occasional  side- 
tible;  as,  when  the  leaves 
ire  shut  down,  it  occupies 
le  s  space  tban  any  other 
til  le,  and  may  be  set  against 
c^  .M  l^ht  wall  in  the  library  or 

Tig.  25i  (diai^n 
on  too  large  a  scale)  is  an- 
other light  table  in  rosewood, 
by  EoTix. 

SmaU  stcmds,  for  vases  of 
flowers,  candlesticks,  etc.,  are 
among  tlie  prettiest  and   most 

i  of  farniture  for  tbe  drawing-room,  and  may 
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ment.  It  has  ncitliGr  tht 

iiess  and  boldness  of  tl  t  true 

lienaissance,  nor  the  gricet  d 

curved  lines  of  the  Louis  XIV 

fnmiture — and  though  ruh  his 

rather  a  frippery  character  m 

its  details.     The  idea  emlcdied 

in    the   email    octagonal   ott  >- 

man,  Fig.   256,  of  hollmg  i 

basket    bouqiiet    of     flowers 

fixed  in  wet  sand,  in  i  tn% 

supported    by    the    cei  tre     is 

very  good,  and  would  hare  a  pretty  and 


found    of   very    tasteful 

designs,  either  at  Piatt's 

or  Konx''!,  in  New  York. 

Frenclb  Furniture,  -m 

the  styh  of  Francis  I., 

is  shovm  in  Figs.  255  to 

260     Thiq  fumitore    as 

will  be  seen  by  a  ^Kncc 

at  the  figures    owes   its 

chanctei    chiefl>    t     antic^ne   de 

tail's  rather  mjte  dehcately  treated 

than  the  Elizilwthan      Be  ng  of 

mixed  chirictei    it  mn  be  used 

with  propr  etj   eithei   m  Itil  in 

BiacUted    Dr  Crothic  huu«i.!= — but 

nh  tjc  the  Irawm^iotnis — as  it 

1^)  too  om  ite  for  any  otl  er  ap'srt^ 
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such  ail  ottoman,  carried  out  in  tkis  or  any  other  style.  Fig. 
260  is  a  showy  pier-table  and  glass — inferior,  however,  in  point 
of  taste,  to  Fig.  247. 

n. — Furniture  in  tiis  Gothic  Style. 

Well-designed  furniture  in  this  style  is  rardy  seen  in  this 
country,  and  is  far  from  common  on  tlie  otiier  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  radical  objection  to  Gothic  furniture,  as  gen- 
erally seen,  is,  that  it  is  too  elaborately  Gothic— with  tlie  same 
high-pointed  arches,  crockets,  and  carving  usually  seen  in  the 
front  of  some  cathedral.  Elaborate  exhibition  of  style  gives 
it  too  ostentatious  and  stately  a  cliaracter.  Hence,  in  many 
of  the  finest  Gothic  mansions  abroad,  Elizabethan  or  Flemish 
fiirnitore  has  long  been  used  in  preference  to  Gothic  fnmiture, 
as  combining  the  picturesque  and  the  domestic  far  more  suc- 
cessfully than  the  latter. 

There  has  been  little  attempt  made  at  adapting  furniture  in 
this  style  to  the  more  simple  Gothic  of  our  villas  and  country 
houses  in  America,  Tet  we  are  confident  this  may  be  done  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  unite  a  simple  and  chaste  Gothic  style  with 
forma  adapted  to  and  expressive  of  our  modem  domestic  life. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  give  a  few  examples  of  Gothic  furni- 
ture, such  as  it  is  now  seen  in  the  warehouses  of  our  principal 
cabinetrmaters — chiefly  to  familiarize  the  eye  of  the  reader  with 
this,  as  contrasted  with  other  styles — hoping  for  something 
better  in  the  way  of  design  at  no  distant  time.* 

*  The  most  correct  Gothic  furniture  that  wo  have  jet  seen  executed  in  this 
country  is  by  Buma  and  Tranque,  Broadway,  New  York.    Same  cscellent  Epeci 
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Fig.  261  is  an  antiijue 
settle,  suitable  for  a  large 
hall  in  a  country  house  in  the 
Oothio  style.  It  is  made  of 
oak  or  walnut,  with  a  leather 
\  cushion. 

A  That  and  doah  stcmd,  in  a 
very   simple    modification   of 
the  Gothic  style,  for  the  en 
traacti-hall,  is  shown  in  I'ig.  262.    This 
may  he  made  by  any  carpenter.    Tor 
^^^'"^^i^  simple  cottagei,  it  would  answer  made 

£  ^^  M  of  pine,  stained ;  but  for  a  superior 
house,  it  should  be  made  of  oak  or  wal- 
nat.  At  the  bottom  is  a  place  for 
umbrellas,  \j'hich  should  have  a  mova- 
ble tin  tray  placed  in  it,  to  catch  the 
water. 

Cottage  cTudrs,  of  a  simple  pattern, 
very  suitable  for  the  ordinary  rooms  of 
plain  country  honses  in  this  style,  are 
shown  in  Figs.  263  to  365.  Fig.  264  is 
a  chair  more  strictly  in  the  Norman  or 
[Fts  Ma.]  Romanesc[ue  style.     Cane  and  rush-bot- 

tcmed  cliaii-b  are  paiticularly  useful  in  country  houses,  because 
one  is  not  afraid  of  spoiling  them ;  and  the  same  simple  forms 
may  be  rendered  much  more  elegant,  by  stufSng  the  seats,  and 
covering  them  with  hair-cloth,  or  various  colored  woi-sted  stui^. 
Arwrchaws,  Figs.  266  and  267,  are  suitable  for  the  hall  or 
common  sitting-room. 
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Elaborate  bed-room  furniture  in  the  Gothic  style  is  seldom 
seen  in  country  houses   in  the  United  States.     More  simple 


sets  of  cottage  furniture,  in  an  Elizabethan  or  mixed  style,  are 
preferred,  as  cheaper  and  more  appropriate.  Fig.  268  repre- 
sents one  of  Hennessey's  sets,  which  may  bo  had  in  dark  wood, 
or  tastefully  painted,  tlie  ground  of  drab,  enriched  with  weU- 
executed  vignettes  in  the  panelb,  and  marble  tops  to  the  prin- 
cipal articles,  at  from  $70  to  $100  the  set,  including  four  chairs. 


A  Gothic  character  may  easily  be  given  to  plain  chamoer 
famiture  by  any  joiner  or  cabinet-maker  who  has  tools  to  make 
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the  necessary  moiildings.     A  hint  for  the  treatment  of  euch 


furniture  may  be  taken  frdin  the  jlein  Guthic   ■wardrobe,  Fig. 


—^          " 

-J^l 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

[r«.  269]  [F^.  S70.] 

Pig.  370  stiowa  the  iutorior  of  the  same.     Let  this  ward- 
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robe  bt  undo  ot  hindoonie  bhtkudnut  md  the  panels  in 
front  filled  with  a  Bmgle  plate  of  k  A.m^  ^liss  (which  would 
thiis  hive  a  double  use 
m  a  bed-room),  and  this 
^-y  plain  design  would  be 
once  chaste   and  rich 


en  u^li    for   any    country 
hou^e 

A  ^ery  simple,   small 

•-ideboaid   for    a    Gothic 

cjttige     is    seen    in    the 

accompanying  Fig.,  2T1, 

which  may  be  made  by  any  car 


pentcr 

A  comer  boo&case,  in  the  s 


pleat  Giothic  style,  is  shown  in 
Pig  2"2.  It  would  answer  well,  if 
ntH-essary,  as  a  china-cloeet,  in  the 
sitting  room  of  such  a  cottage. 
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Hanging  hrxiJc^Tiehes,  like  Fig.  273,  exceedingly  well  adapted 
for  a  small  touae  where  there  is  no  regular  library,  or  for 
bed-rooms,  even  where  there  is  one,  are  easily  made,  and  are 
both  useful  and  agreeable  to  the  eye  in  a  country  cottage. 


STi  and  375  are  two  very  correct  and  satisfactory 
,  from  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia,  for  bookcases  in  a 
Gothic  villa.  "When  there  is  a  large  collection  of  books  to  be 
provided  for,   either  of  these  designs  may  be  adopted,  and 
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extended  along  both  sides  or  all  round  the  library.  The  spaces 
below  aflbrd  excellent  closets  for  pamphlets  and  manuscripts, 
and  the  bnste  of  distinguished  men,  in  different  departments  of 
letters,  may  be  so  placed  along  the  top  as  to  designate  to  what 
particular  class  of  books  the  space  directly  below  is  allotted. 


[Fig.  97d.]  [Rg.  OT.]  [Fig.  27S,] 

Draminy Kxvtn   ond  liha)y  dhoATS  in  the  Gothic  style  are 
generalh    expensnc   ind   ehborate,  being  covered  with   rich 
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stuffs,  and  highly   carved.     Fig.  276  is   an  arm-chair  in  the 
English  taste,  partly  Elizabethan  and  partly  Gothic.    Fig.  277 


IS  a  quaint  innchiir,  \trj  suitibk  tui  the  lilnii\  Fi^,  27S 
IB  the  most  chaste  and  reimed  desi^  of  the  thiee,  and,  if 
made  rathei  'smaller  than  here  shown,  wuvdd  be  i  \ery  suitable 
drawing  lOom  chur  loi  a  Tilli  m  this  stjle  The  top  of  Fig 
376  18  tio  elihorate  ind  eLclesiasticil  m  chinctei  for  most 
piivate  hou-ies™ or  at  least,  onl^  one  or  two  such  chiir^,  at  the 
iiK  t  aie  ill  thit  "htuld  ever  be  introduced  theie  "Wl  much 
prefer,  when   richness 


lb  leijui  ite,  to  ^(.t  it 
]n  Gothic  tumiturt  b> 
cu-vermg  iither  plain 
ind  "Simple  designs 
with  nch  btufl?,  rith 
ei  than  h>  the  e\ 
hibition    ot    eliborite 
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GotLic  carving,  the  effect  of  wiiich  is  usually  rather  severe  and 
angular,  when  applied  to  furniture. 
The  precedmg  Tig.,  281,  is  a  dining-table   (which  extends 


so  as  to  dine  16  persons) ;  Fig.  282  an  etagere  sidehoard ;  and 
Fig.  283  a  dining-i-oom  chair,  all  in  excellent  taste.  They  are 
copied  from  furniture  in  the  ware-rooms  of  Mr.  Eoux,  New 
York,  where  they  may  be  seen,  admirably  made  of  oak,  and, 
like  all  furniture,  appearing  much  better  in  reality  than  in  our 


TTT. — Fwmitme  m,  the  ElisdheiTum  and  Bomanesgue  Styles. 

"We  have  already  explained  the  characteristic  features  of 
these  styles  in  the  preceding  Section.  The  basis  of  the  style 
is  Eoman  and  Italian  art,  but  the  treatment  of  details  ia  far 
more  picturesque  than  in  the  strictly  classical  or  even  the 
Roman  style — sometimes  being  rather  rude,  and  even  gn 
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in  character,  but  always  quaint,  and  often,  in  the  more  elabo- 
rately carved  specimens,  very  rich  and  magnificent. 

It  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  custom  of  architects  to 
decry  all  furniture  in  this  style,  as  debased  and  unworthy  of 
the  notice  of  a  critic  of  just  taste — and  this,  simply,  because 
it  abounds  in  caprices,  and,  in  its  principal  licenses,  transgresses 
the  strict  rules  of  classical  art. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  however,  that  notwitlistauding 
this  constant  tirade  of  the  professors-  against  Elizabethan  or 
Eenaissance  furniture,  it  has  maintained  its  popularity,  more 
or  less,  for  nearly  three  himdred  years;  and,  at  the  present 
moment,  among  lovers  of  highly  characteristic  and  expressive 
design,  it  is  still  more  admired  than  that  in  any  other  taste. 
Artists  have  always,  even  down  to  this  day,  and  at  a  time 
when  Louis  Quatoj^e  and  Grecian  fumitm-e  is  most  in  vogae, 
significantly  borne  testimony  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
Elizabetlian  or  Flemish  fvimiture,  by  introducing  the  antique 
chair  or  table,  with  its  twisted  legs,  quaint  carving,  and  rich 
fringes,  into  their  pictures. 

The  ^Gturesc[ue  charm  of  this  kind  of  furniture  being 
conceded,  to  what,  then,  is  it  owing  i  "We  think,  to  the 
domestic  fe^ng  which  pervades  it.  Wo  have  already  (page 
346)  given  our  reasons  for  the  peculiarly  domestic  expre^ion  of 
the  twisted  column,  which,  modified,  is  a  largely  used  feature 
of  Elizabethan  furniture;  and  we  may  here  add,  that  in  the 
quaint  forms  of  Elizabethan  furniture,  there  is  a  certain  rustic 
freedom  of  design  and  quaint  manner  of  execution,  which 
seem  to  us  admirably  adapted  to  country  houses  in  certain 
styles.  It  has  a  homely  strength  and  sober  richness — ^ILke  the 
traits  of  a  rude  yet  fine  nature  but  moderately  subdued,  ar 
20 
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compared  witli  the  measured  and  chaste  development  of  the 
more  regularly  classical  featm-es  of  the  opposite  style.  Let 
us  add  to  this  the  dart,  mellow  tone  of  the  -wood,  the  rich  stufis, 
hrocades,  velvets,  fringes,  etc.,  with  which  the  furniture 
is  covered,  and  we  have  additional  reasons  for  the  good 
effect  it  produces  when  tastefully  introduced.  But,  above 
all,  it  is  undeniable  that,  to  the  present  age,  the  charm  of 
tiiis  anticLue  furnitm'e  is  in  its  ronumee— in  its  long  associar 
tion  with  tim^,  events,  and  names  that  have  an  historical 
interest,  and  that  move  our  feelings  deeply  hy  means  of 
such  powerful  associations. 

Economically  considered,  Elizabethan  furniture  has  hitherto 
been  more  expensive  than  any  other — from  the  boldness  and 
variety  of  the  carving  it  exhibits.  But  it  is  likely  soon  to 
be  greatly  lowered  in  price  by  an  ingenious  mode  of  carving 
by  machinery,  lately  introduced  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  the  French  are  by  far  the  most 
successM  in  their  manuiacture  of  this  furniture,  styled  in 
France,  Benmssance.  Their  designs  preserve  the  ciuaintness 
of  the  antique,  united  with  modem  comfort  and  luxury — while 
many  of  the  Enghsh  and  Flemish  designs  are  quaint  and 
grotesque,  but  are  of  much  less  value,  except  as  specimens  ol 
the  unluxurious  habits  of  a  past  age.  The  antiquarian  may 
often  obtain,  in  foreign  cities,  genuine  old  specimens  of  furni- 
ture in  this  style,  of  great  richness  and  beauty,  and  at  very 
moderate  cost;  and  there  are  many  fine  specimens  of  Eliza- 
bethan chairs,  tables,  etc.,  brought  out  by  the  Pmntans  from 
England  and  Flanders  to  this  country,  still  to  be  seen  in  fine 
preservation,  adorning  the  houses  of  their  descendants  in  Boston 
and  other  parts  of  New  England. 
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The  best  specimens  of  Elizabethan  and  Eenaissance  furniture 
H)  be  seen  for  sale  in  this  country,  are  at  the  warehouaea  of 
Koux,  in  ^ew  York,  and  Paul,  in  Boston. 

We  may  here  repeat  what  we  said  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
that  Elizabethan  fomiture  is  very  generally  employed  in  certain 
rooms  of  houses  in  the  Gotliic  style — and  though  not  strictly  in 
keeping  with  that  style,  yet  its  intrinsic  pictarescLoenesa  and 
constant  use  in  this  way,  in  the  finest  Gothic  mansiona  abroad, 
have  given  it  a  tind  of  right  there  which  it  haa  not  intrinsi- 
cally, by  its  origin.  It  is  so  much  richer  and  more  domestic 
than  strictly  Gothic  furniture,  that  it  will  always  be  preferred 
to  the  latter  by  most  persona. 

For  residences  like  Design  XXXII.,  Design  XXI,,  and  even 
for  Design  XXXHI.,  Elizabethan  furniture  would  be  especially 
well  suited;  and  for  certain  rooms,  as  the  library,  in  ] 
XX JX.,  it  would  be  ecLually  well  adapted. 
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Elizabethan  fumitui'e  is  too  expensive  for  cottages,  but  a 
Tery  simple  and  cheap  modification  of  it — which  is  of  Swiss 
ori^ — has  now  become  common  in  the  cabinet-shops,  is 
afforded  at  very  low  prices,  and  is  particularly  well  suited  t» 
cheap  cottages  and  farm-houses  in  the  Brackekd  style.  We 
aEude  to  sets  like  Fig.  268,  page  443,  and  the  one  shown  in 
Fig.  284,  This,  one  of  Hennessey's  cheapest  cottage  sets,  is 
very  suitable  for  the  bed-rooms  of  the  simple  bracketed  cottage, 
as  Fig.  268  is  for  a  cottage  more  expensively  finished.* 

Chairs,  tables,  and  all  kinds  of  fiimitm-e,  may  be  had  in  the 
same  cheap  style  for  bracketed  country  houses.     Fig.  285  is 
ir    a    gentleman's    dressing-i-oom — equally 
simple,  but  the  legs  turned  in  a  more  strictly 
Elizabethan  style. 

A  very  useM  tea  or  si( 
table,  which  folds  down  so  as 
to    occupy  very  little    room 
when  not  in  use,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  286.    This  is  now  com- 
mon in  the  cabinetshops,  and  '^■''*-  ^'^ 
«.]       may  be  had  with  twisted  legs,  or  tmned  in  the 
cheaper  knotted  manner  shown  in  Fig.  284. 

Fig.  28Y  is  an  easy-chair,  or  lounge,  better  adapted  for  the 
siesta,  than  to  promote  the  grace  or  dignity  of  the  figure. 

Antique  forms  of  Flemish  or  Efizabethan  chairs  are  shown 


•  The  price  of  this  set,  at  tlie  ware-room  in  Brattle  street,  is  $36— made  of  black- 
walnuf,  maple,  or  birch.  It  cooaists  of  i  pieces,  -via.  No.  1,  a  bedstead;  S,  dtessiag- 
table  with  oval  glass;  S,  wash-stand  wilh  towel-rack  on  the  back;  and  4, set  of 
bed-room  diaira. 
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in  Figs.  288,  289,  290.  Such  chairs  are  seldom  manufactured 
tor  sale  now,  but  as  they  are  comparatively  simple,  especially 
Figs.  288  and  290  (which  might  be  made  by  any  i 


country  cabinet-maker  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  turning- 
lathe),  we  give  them,  as  affording  hints  for  suitable  chairs  for 
the    sitting-rooms    of    substantial    fann-housca.      There    is    a 


strong,  honest,  rustic  character  about  Figs.  288  and  290,  that 
would  render  them  well  adapted  for  each  side  of  the  fireplace 
of  a  first-rate  farm-house.  The  eliairs  should  be  of  oak  or 
black-walnut — if  possible,  the  growth  of  the  farm — and  the 
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Beats   HtufEed  witli  liiir   md    ccvered   with  leithei   ir  strong 
Vforsted  w  jik 

than  chat)''  ct  modem  desit,n^  hiuted  to  the  Ubrai-y 


[r,s.  291.]  [Fib.  W-]  [Fig.  S8S.J 

r  drawing-room,  are  shown  in  Figs.  291,  292,  and  293.    The 
iafs  are  covered  with  velvet  or  other  rich  stuffB,  and  hordered 


[Fig.  aS4.]  [Fig.  295.]  [Pig-  296.] 

with  fringe.  Chairs  in  this  style,  but  of  a  great  variety  of 
designs  and  highly  elaborate  carving,  may  now  he  foimd  in  the 
principal  warehouses  in  our  largest  cities. 
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Three  drawing  toom,  cTiaiii>  m  tW  stjle,  with  hi^h  b'u?ks, 
are  shown  in  the  Bueceedmg  figures  Thej  ire  usually  made 
of  rosewood  or  ebony,  sometmiea  relieved  by  gildmg 

A  tete-a-tete,  or  cunvcihation   (,hiii,  is  shown  m  Fig    297. 
It, holds  but  two  perbuns,  who  are  so 
seated,  howevei,  ah,  though  bidt,  b\ 
eide,  to  face  each  othei   m  cnver 
sation.     A  chair  of  this  kind  is  an  1 
agreeable  piece  of  hbiary  tumituie  I 
in   the  winter  evening,  placed 
tween  the  table  on  which  the  lamp  ^ 
Btands    and    the  fire — as    the   wife  [fi«  w  j 

can  sit  towards  the  light,  eewmg,  while  her  hnsband  sits  towards 
the  fire  with  hiu  book  to  the  light,  in  the  best  p  eitiuii  tor 
reading. 

The  fiower-stnnd,  or  jaidinieu,  ib   made  m  a  great  many 


[Fig.  2^.]  [Rg.  399.] 

forma,  Fig.  298  being  one  of  the  simplest.  Into  the  top  of  the 
stand  is  fitted  a  tin  or  Japanned  tray,  containing  wet  sand,  and 
the  flowers  are  arranged  upon  the  wire  trellis-work  above  it. 
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A  vjkaUiot,  or  eta-gere,  in  this  style,  suitable  for  the  coriiei 
of  a  cottage  parlor,  is  siiown  in  Fig,  39l>.  It  is  a  very  usefu. 
I'epositoiy  for  tooke  and  other  little  ai'ticles. 


Fig.  300  is  a  large  and  handsome  itagerHy  of  French  design, 
suitable  for  the  drawing-room  of  a  villa.  In  the  centi-e  is  a 
handsome  mirror,  on  either  side  of  whicli  are  slielvca  for  aitieles 
of  virtu — bouquets  of  flowers,  scientific  curiosities,  or  whatever 
else  of  this  kind  the  owner  may  indulge  his  taste  in. 

An  EldsabetTian  sideboard,  of  beantiful  form  and  propor- 
tions, copied  from  one  designed  and  executed  by  Piatt,  oi 
New  York,  ia  shown  in  Fig.  301.  This  is  in  the  best  Eenais- 
sance  taste,  and,  while  it  has  none  of  the  defects  of  the  ruder 
and  more  mixed  Flemish  designs,  it  has  more  elegance  and 
more  domestic  beauty  than  any  design  in  a  strictly  classical  or 
Glothic  style. 
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The  fine  group  of  Elizabeth  m  fi 
a  richly-carved  bonkca'^e, 
sofa,  and  table,  executed  in 
dark  oak,  is  taken  from  the 
library  at  "Wodencthe,  the 
It  idence  li  our  neigliboi, 
H  ^Y  Pirgent,  Esq  The 
whole  fmnitme  of  tJiib 
library  ib  m  the  S'une 
st^le,  and  the  effect  is  ven 
iich  and  "striking 

The  hindbome  bedstead 
with  cinjpj,  Fig  303,  is 
from  Wojd's  designs,  inl 
IS  a  BUtce'i'itul  combina 
tion  of  the  antique  beauty 
ot  the  Elizabethan,  with 
stnetly  modem  requiie 
hienta  as  regards  comfort  and 
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Fig.  304  is  a  toilet-table  in  this  stjle.  To  eliow  how  chaste 
and  beautiful  even  this  style  becomes  when  treated  by  artists 
of  taste,  we  give  the  three  accompanying  designs,  which  are 
excettent  specimens  of  the  modem  Eenaissance  school  of 
design.  The  first  (Fig.  305)  is  a  dressing-table,  the  second 
(Fig.  306)  a  wardrobe,  and  the  third  (Fig.   SOT)  a  bedstead. 


e  would  be  highly  characteristic  and  appropriate  for  the 
;  chambers  of  such  a  house  as  Design  XXXTTT.,  as  they 
ssentiaUy  Komanescixie  m  their  whole  composition. 
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FwniMtre  for  a  hall,  in  a  strictly  Romanesque  or  Norman 
style  (like  Designa  XXI.  and  XXXm.),  ia  shown  in  i^g.  308 
and  Fig.  309.  Further  ideas  of  drawing 
room  furniture,  in  this  style,  may  be  gatb 
ered  from  a  glance  at  Fig.  183;  we  mi% 
remark,  however,  that  as  most  of  the  tunu 
tare  designed  in  this  anticLue  Eomancbquc 
or  Norman  manner  is  too  clumsy  and  heavy 
for  modern  use,  it  should  be  confined  to 
the  entrance-hall  and  passages  of  reaidencea  = 
in  this  style,  and  the  more  domestic  fur- 
niture of  the  Elizabethan  or  Eenaissance 
tafite  need  for  the  drawing-rooms  or  parlors. 
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SECTION  xin. 

WARMraG  AND  VENTILATING. 


TnaRE  is  no  subject  directly  connected  witli  domestic  life 
on  -wbich  there  is  so  large  an  amount  of  popular  ignoR.nce  ae 
ventilation.  "When  a  man  is  hungry,  nature  compels  him  to 
cry  out  for  food  and  drink;  and  as  nee^sity  makes  such  the 
most  immediate  and  pressing  of  all  wants,  he  imdertakes  to 
Bupply  them  hefore  all  othera.  Tet,  men  have  been  known  to 
live  without  food  for  five  weeks,  though  any  person  wholly 
deprived  of  air  will  die  in  three  minutes. 

The  want  of  attention  to  ventilation  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  poison  of  breathing  bad  air  is  a  slow  one,  and  though  its 
effects  are  as  certain  as  those  which  follow  from  taking  doses 
of  prussic  acid,  yet  they  are  only  observed  remotely,  and  little 
by  little.  Nature  does  not  immediately  protest  against  slightly 
impure  air  as  against  want  of  food  and  water,  and,  therefore, 
we  go  on  from  day  to  day,  suffering  the  accumulated  evils 
resulting  from  our  ignorance,  and  only  wondering  at  our  want 
of  physical  health  and  spirits. 

Let  us  glance  very  briefly  at  the  process  of  respiration  and 
its  results. 

A  healthy  man  takes  in  about  a  pint  of  air  (40  cubic  inches) 
at  every  breath  or  inspiration.  As  the  amount  of  respirations 
in  an  hour  is  1080,  it  follows  that  mery  twm^-fowr  hours  U 
talxs  into  the  lungs  fifty-amm  hogsheads  of  mr. 
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"What  is  the  use  of  this  enormous  amoant  of  fresh  air,  whicb 
he  must,  sleeping  or  waldng,  continually  have,  to  sustain  life  ? 

The  answer  is  very  simple — to  vitalize  and  purify  the  blood. 
The  human  lungs  are  the  apparatus  by  which  this  process  is 
effected,  and  the  atmospheric  air  the  agent  that  performs  the 
work.  In  each  of  our  two  lungs  there  are  one  hundred  and 
seventy  millions  of  air-cells,  and  every  time  breath  is  drawn  in, 
the  air  passes  down  and  fills  these  httle  air-cells.  On  ihe  other 
hand,  the  blood  is  always  going  and  returning  to  and  from  these 
air-cells  which  compose  the  limgs;  and  in  the  short  space 
of  time  that  it  remains  there — only  a  moment — it  is  entirely 
changed  in  its  appearance  and  character.  That  is,  it  comes 
into  these  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  impure  and  of  a  jpwr^  color, 
from  the  veins,  and  after  having  been  submitted  to  the  action 
of  the  air,  goes  out  of  the  lungs  red,  pure,  and  bright,  through 
the  arteries.  The  arteries  immediately  distribute  again,  to  all 
parte  of  the  system,  the  purified  blood,  which,  as  it  goes  through 
the  system,  imparts  warmth,  strength,  and  life ;  and  by  the  time 
it  is  poured  into  the  veins,  on  its  return  course,  it  becomes 
quite  dark  and  impure  again.  And  this  process,  continually 
repeated,  is  what  is  called  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  "When 
the  web  of  a  frog's  foot  is  placed  under  the  microscope,  the 
blood  can  be  seen  going  from  the  artery  into  the  veins, 
changing  its  color,  and  becoming  impure,  just  as  it  does  when 
it  goes  through  the  arms,  legs,  head,  and  body  of  a  man.  When 
it  has  become  bad,  it  goes  to  the  limgs  to  be  made  pure  and 
bright  red  again :  for  this  reason  the  lungs  ought  to  be  in  a  very 
good  state,  as  they  have  important  work  to  do ;  and  if  they  can- 
not do  their  work  well,  bad  health  must  follow." 

After  this  concise  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  lungs,  and  the 
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vital  necessity  of  air,  we  must  add  that  the  air  is  not  a  simple 
bat  a  componnd  gas.  It  is  made  up  of  oxygen  or  vital  air; 
and  nitrogen,  a  gas  which  will  not  support  life.  It  is  the  o^gen 
which  vitalizes  the  blood  and  removes  all  its  impuritiea  by 
contact  with  it  in  the  1  >fs  Th  u  e  of  the  nitrogen  is  mainly 
to  dilute  it;  as,  if  oxy  1  ne  w    e  breathed,  the  vital  force 

would  be  so  much  ac  1  t  d  that  the  system  would  speedily 
give  way,  and  death  w  nl  1       u  i  11   v. 

The  substance  which  ak  th  blood  dark  and  impure,  and 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  oxygen  to  remove,  is  carbon,  known 
in  a  more  familiar  form  as  charcoal.  The  process  of  breathing 
or  respiration  is  then  nothing  more,  in  simple  language,  than 
exposing  this  carbon  to  the  oxygen  and  iwminff  it,  as  we  bum 
charcoal  in  a  furnace ;  and  Professor  Liebig  has  estimated  that 
in  the  process  of  respiration,  carbon,  equivalent  to  14  ounces  of 
charcoal,  is  burned  within  a  man  daUy,  which  is  the  source  of 
animal  life.  Now,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  we  ham 
charcoal,  the  gas  thrown  off  in  its  combustion  is  carbonic  acid 
gas,  a  very  deleterious  one ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  gas  which, 
produced  in  a  like  manner,  is  thrown  off  from  the  lungs. 

The  atmosphere  which  we  breathe  is  healthy,  then,  because 
it  is  composed  of  oxygen,  or  vital  air,  diluted  with  a  sufficiency 
of  nitrogen,  or  unwholesome  air,  to  render  it  salutary.  But  as 
the  oxygen,  aftei"  having  been  through  the  lungs,  has  been  taken 
up  and  combined  with  the  carbon  of  the  blood,  what  remains 
must  be  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  And  such,  actually,  is 
the  air  thrown  off  continually  from  the  lungs — a  mixture  of  two 
unwholesome  and  poisonous  gases.* 

•  "  The  fresh  air.  before  it  is  takeu  into  thp  lunga,  ia  composed  of  23'2  per  cent  of 
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We  are  quite  unconscious  of  tLe  presence  of  this  bad  air, 
because  it  is  in/visible  to  the  eye — though  the  oppression  at  tbe 
lunga,  in  crowded  or  close  rooms,  should  warn  us  plainly  that 
we  are  transgreEsing  a  law  of  health.  But  a  very  simple  experi- 
ment will  convince  any  one  of  tbe  difference  between  wholesome 
atmospheric  air,  and  the  impure  gas  that  is  expired  from  the 
lungs.  To  prove  that  air  wbich  has  once  been  breathed  is  bad, 
take  two  bottles  and  fill  them  with  clear  lime-water.  With  a 
straw  or  tube,  blow  into  one  of  these  bottles,  so  that  the  air  from 
the  lunga  may  pass  through  it.  After  continuing  the  experi- 
ment a  few  minute,  the  lime-water  will  become  quite  white 
and  milty,  showing  the  action  of  the  impure  gas.  Now,  take 
a  pair  of  bellows  and  blow  common  pure  air  through  the  same 
water  in  the  other  bottle,  and  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  in 
the  least  changed  by  it,  but  will  remain  quite  clear. 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  if  the  air  as  it  comes  from  the 
lungs,  impure,  and  robbed  of  its  vital  principle,  were  thrown  off 
colored,  so  that  it  would  not  mix  with  the  common  au-  of  a 
room,  but  remain  visible  to  the  eye,  the  impression  which 
would  be  made  upon  the  mind,  by  the  presence  of  the  large 


(aygen,  IBS  of  nitn^en,  and  about  li  per  cent,  of  carbonic  add,  and  a  variable 
quantity  of  vapor  of  water.  After  it  has  been  expired  from  the  lungs,  in  which  it 
remains  from  10  to  12  seconds,  it  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  vapor,  the  same 
quantity  of  nitrogen,  from  11  to  12  per  cent,  only  of  osygen,  and  between  S  and  9 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid ;  so  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  oxygen  or  vital  element  of 
tbe  air  has  been  changed  into  carbonic  acid.  If  atmospheric  air  contains  35  per 
cent,  only  of  this  latter  gas,  it  is  unfit  to  support  animal  life.  Air,  therefore,  which 
has  been  expired  from  the  lungs  contains  2*4  times  this  quantity ;  so  that  a  person 
who  inhales  600  cubic  inches  a  minute,  renders  1440  cubic  inches  unfit  to  be 
breathed  agmn." — Bsman. 
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flouTce  of  disease,  would  be  so  strong  that  the  first  of  all  inva- 
riably acknowledged  duties  for  the  preservation  of  health,  not 
excepting  cleanlmcss,  would  be  ventilation.  The  sicHy  aspect 
of  children  confined  to  the  nursery,  or  to  the  close  air  of  towns 
and  cities,  as  compared  with  those  who  have  the  Iree  range  ot 
country  air,  ia,  perhaps,  the  most  familiar  illustration  of  the 
eftect  of  want  of  fresh  air,  and  it  is  only  the  more  apparent  in 
their  cases  becanse  they  are  more  delicate  thermometers  to 
measure  the  effect  by  than  older  personfi— not  that  the  latter 
are  less  injured  by  it,  but  that  they  show  it  less.  "We  are 
forced  also  to  attribute  the  general  want  of  health  of  women  in 
America,  and  the  paleness,  delicacy,  and  want  of  color  and 
bloom  npon  the  cheek  after  the  first  few  years  of  youth  are 
past,  to  their  voluntary  in-door  life,  and  sedentary  habits,  in 
rooms  always  close,  and  always  badly  ventilated,  for  at  least 
five  months  of  the  year. 

Having  pointed  out  the  ignorance  regarding  a  supply  of  fresh 
air  in  our  living-rooms,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  it, 
let  uB  investigate  the  simplest  and  best  modes  of  producing  a 
sufficient  supply  of  fresh  air  at  all  times. 

In  order  to  ventilate  a  room,  there  must  be  something  to 
cause  a  movement  in  the  air  within  it.  The  simplest  and  most 
common  means  of  effecting  this  is  by  means  of  the  chimney 
with  an  open  fireplace.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  that  law 
in  nature  which  causes  heated  air  to  rise.  iN'ow,  when  a  fire  is 
made  in  an  open  fireplace,  a  column  of  air  of  the  size  of  the 
chimney-flue  is  continually  carried  upwards,  taking  just  that 
amount,  continually,  from  the  air  of  the  room.  To  supply  the 
vacancy  thus  made,  the  fresh  air,  of  course,  is  constantly 
coming  in  through  crevices  of  windows  and  door,  by  which 
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means,  in  the  case  of  a  large  fireplace  for  binrmng  ■wood,  a 
pretty  effectual  Bupply  of  fresh  air  is  maintained.  When  the 
opening  is  made  much  smaller,  for  grates,  and  the  -windows 
tighter,  as  in  most  modem  houses,  the  ventilation  is  far  less 
perfect ;  and  when  close  stoves  are  used,  and  the  chimney-flue 
closed  up,  there  is  almost  no  ventilation  at  all.  This  explains 
one  reason  for  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  inmates  of  houses  in 
forest  countries  where  the  houses  are  not  very  well  built,  and 
wood  fires  are  made  in  large  open  fireplaces,  are  so  much  more 
healthy  than  the  inmates  of  modem-built  houses — especially  as 
regards  consumption,  and  all  those  diseases  that  grow  out  of 
derangement  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  a  room  in  a  modem  house,  Fig. 
310,  warmed  in  winter  by 
I  a  common  grate.  The 
only  means  of  escape  for 
the  bad  air  thrown  off 
from    the    lungs    in    this 

room  is  through  the  throat 

t        "    -  — "  11  of  the  grate  a;  the  prin- 

cipal   means   of   entrance 

[Fig.  311).    RpamwiU^ontTemiWi™.]  ^^j.    g,gg|^    ^Jj.    though    the 

crevices  of  the  window  h.  Now  it  wUl  be  remembered  that,  as 
the  impure  air  exphed  from  the  lungs  is  of  considerably  higher 
temperature  than  the  air  of  the  room,  it  will  naturally  rise  to 
the  ceiling.  The  upper  part  of  the  room,  therefore,  aftei 
persons  have  been  breathing  it  for  a  few  hours,  will  he  mainly 
filled  by  bad  air — ^while  the  imperfect  ventilation  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  lower  part — say  bounded  by  a  Hue  from  the  top 
of  the  window  to  the  grate.     Hence,  the  heads  of  persons  in 
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sucli  a  room  as  this,  in  a  winter's  day,  are  almost  always  in  a 
stratum  of  bad  air. 

Take  the  case  of  a  room  like  tliis  warmed  by  a  close  stove, 
and  it  is  vastly  worse.  There  is  now  no  escape  of  impure  air 
up  the  chimney,  because  the  fireplace  is  closed  up ;  and 
modem  stoves  being  constructed  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the 
air-tight  principle,  take  up  scarcely  air  enough  to  cause  any 
appreciable  influx  of  fresh  air  to  snpply  the  vacuum.  Conse- 
quently, the  persons  in  such  a  room  are  mostly  in  a  kind  of 
poisonous  air-bath,  where  they  are  continually  breathing,  over 
and  over  again,  the  impure  air  thrown  out  from  the  lungs, 
from  which  the  vital  principle  has  already  been  abstracted, 
and  which  is,  therefoite,  as  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  affect  the 
health  of  Ihose  breathing  it,  as  an  anodyne  is  to  produce  sleep ; 
and,  finally,  to  bring  about  confirmed  Hi-health,  paleness,  and 
often  consumption. 

The  simplest  and  readiest  mode  of  ventilatmg  a  room  is  that 
of  introducing  a  cMmney-vial/Be^  or  register,  in  the  flue,  near  the 

H^^HBHiH^H^^^Bjj^^H  ceiling.      In    the    aecom- 


I  panying  diagram  of  a 
I  room,  a  is  the  fireplace, 
|l  h  the  flue,  c  the  chim- 
I  ney-valve.  Now  the  im- 
I  pure  air,  rising  as  it  does 
I  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
I  room,  would  have   a  ten- 


^^-  '"■'  dency  to   pass  off  slowly 

through  any  opening  near  the  ceiling.  But  whenever  there  is 
a  fire  in  the  flue,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  winter,  when  venti- 
lation is  most  needed,  a  strong  v^wrd  current  is  created  in  the 
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flue  by  the  rising  of  the  heated  air  of  the  fire,  and  the  bad  air 
which  poors  into  the  chimney-valve  is  therefore  canied  off 
rapidly.  It  is  only  necessary  to  hold  a  candle  to  the  mouth  of 
the  valye,  and  ohserve  bow  the  flame  ia  immediately  drawn  in, 
to  become  fully  aware  of  the  action  of  the  valve. 

A  chimney  register  is  also  manufactured  for  this  purpose, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  flue,  and  acts  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  valve,  and  may  he  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure.  This 
answers  very  well  in  most  cases ;  but  in  some  chimneys  it  does 
not,  like  a  chimney-valve,  always  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
smoke  into  the  room. 

Dr.  Aenoit,  of  London,  well  known  both  for  his  science  and 
phdanthropy;  has  invented  a  chimney-viive  for  this  purpose, 
which  bears  his  name,  and  which  is  admirably  adapted  for 
ventilating  rooms,  where  only  a  moderate  supply  of  fresh  air  is 


Amotfs  cUmney^cAve  is  a  very  sunple  box  of  cast-iron, 
with  an  iron  valve,  so  simply  and  nicely  contrived  that  it 
remains  open  while  there  is  £he  shghtfst  pressure  of  impure  air 
from  within,  hut  closes  against  any  passage  of  smoke  from  the 
chimney  into  the  room.  By  a  neat  thumb-screw,  the  valve 
may  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  draught  in  any  chimney,  or  to  remain 
more  or  less  open.  !Fig.  312  shows  the 
j^^S^^^H  H  general  appearance  of  the  exterior.  It  is 
IF  S^  n  B  ™^<^s  *>f  cast-iron,  and  the  front,  which  is 
'I  even  with  the  wall,  may  be  painted  or 
itewashed  of  the  same  color  as  the  wall, 
so  as  to  be  inconspicuous.  It  is  easily  huilt  into  the  chimney- 
breast  when  the  dwelling  is  erected ;  or  put  up  by  any  brick- 
layer, in  half  an  hour,  in  a  house  already  built.    Two  or  three 
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biicks  are  cut  out  to  make  a  hole  in  the  flue,  and  the  chimnej- 
valve  put  in  with  a  little  mortar  to  make  it  tight ;  and  as  the 
face  or  outside  border  ia  wider  than  the  iron  box  or  body  of 
tlie  valve,  the  latter  can  be  set  without  visibly  breaking  or 
defacing  even  the  hard-iiniahed  wall  of  a  parlor.  The  valve  is 
usually  inserted  on  the  side-  of  the  chimney-breast,  near  the 
ceiling ;  but  it  may,  if  necessarj-,  be  put  in  front,  with  a  comer 
door,  and  concealed  by  a  picture  or  engraving  hanging  forward, 
so  as  not  to  stop  the  current  of  air.* 

The  sanitary  effect  of  Amott's  chimney-v&lve  has  been  well 
tested  in  England.  !N'ot  only  have  thousands  been  benefited 
by  having  the  air  rendered  pare  and  elastic,  giving  a  fresh  and 
healthful  sensation  to  the  lungs  in  rooms  of  private  dwellings 
previously  close  and  oppressive,  but  also  in  several  hospitals 
and  other  public  institutions  crowded  with  sick  patients.  The 
mortality  has  been  snrpriaingly  lessened  by  the  mere  introduc- 
tion of  this  valve,  thus  carrying  off  the  bad  air  which,  but  too 
often,  loads  the  wards  and  stories  of  such  buildings,  and  puts  an 
end  to  the  lives  of  many  who.  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  would 
speedily  recover  health. 

To  make  the  ventilation  of  a  room  perfect,  there  should  bo 
some  means  provided  for  the  mgress  of  fresh  air  from  without, 
as  well  as  for  carrying  off  the  bad  air  from  within.  This  is 
especially  necessary  if  the  house  is  new  and  well  built — for,  in 
many  old  houses,  the  windows  are  loose  enough  to  permit  a 


*  We  sent  out  to  London  for  one  of  these  valveg  when  first  brought  inlo  nolice 
and  have  been  so  satisfied  with  its  great  value  that  ive  have  iniluced  Cliilaon. 
Allen,  Walker  &  Co.  to  keep  a  supply  eonatantly  on  hand  at  tlieir  warming  ana 
ventilating  warehouaea  in  New  York  and  Bostcai, 
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considerable  supply  of  fresh  air  to  come  in  to  supply  the 
vacuum  caused  hy  the  outward  passage  of  the  bad  air  through 
the  chimney-valve.  But  the  room  is  more  comfortable  if  the  air 
is  not  forced  to  enter  in  this  way;  and,  instead,  some  provi- 
sion is  made  for  introducing  it  otherwise.  The  most  perfect  way 
of  doing  this  is  to  form  a  hollow  space  in  the  chimney-breast 
behind  the  bricks  or  lining  of  the  grate  or  fireplace.  This 
hollow  apace  should  communicate  with  the  room  by  a  register, 
or  plain  slide,  about  ec[ual,  in  the  opening,  to  the  chimney- 
valve  above,  and  with  the  open  air  by  a  pipe  or  box  leading 
under  the  floor  to  the  outer  wall,  or  some  place  where  there  is 
a  supply  of  fresh  and  pure  air.  In  a  room  arranged  in  tliis  way, 
I  the  fresh  air  would  enter  from  the  outside — 
Fig.  313,  a — become  slightly  warmed  in  the 
brick  air-chamber,  at  the  side  or  back  of  the 
fireplace,  S,  and  pass  into  the  room  through 
the  opening  at  the  side.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  air,  rendered  impure  by  rrapiration,  the 
exhalations  from  the  skin,  etc.,  would  rise  and 
pass  out  of  the  chimney-valve  at  the  top.  It 
would  be  beet  for  the  circulation,  in  this  ar- 
rangement, to  have  the  opening  lor  the  admis- 
sion of  fresh  air,  and  the  valve  for  the  escape  of 
bad  air,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  chimney-breast, 
instead  of  on  the  same  side, 

Fig.  314  shows  the  outside  of  the  same 
chimney-breast,  of  which  Fig.  313  is  a  section. 
In  this,  a  is  the  register,  admitting  the  fresh 
warm  air,  b  the  chimney-valve  for  carrying  ofl 
the  impure  air. 
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Uiiciuestioiiably,  the  introduction  of  Amott's  cliimney-valve 
win  greatly  lessen  the  imwholesomeness  of  rooms  heated  hy  close 
etovee,  since  it  will  cany  off  a  good  deal  of  bad  air;  though  not 
all,  because  unless  the  cracls  and  crevices  of  the  room  are  very 
open  there  cannot  be  a  perfect  and  continual  circulation.  Tlie 
only  stove,  therefore,  really  fit  for  the  living-room  of  an  intelh 
gent  family — (we  mean  intelligent  respecting  the  poison  of  bad 
airj — ..is  one  which  provides  for  the  ingress  of  a  current  of  fresh 
air,  combined  with  a  genial  warmth.  Any  thing  like  a  heating 
surface  of  iron,  liable  to  become  red-hot,  which  destroys  the 
vital  air  rapidly,  should  be  shunned  like  a  pestilence,  and  5  fire- 
brick lining,  therefore,  demanded  as  an  absolute  necessity  * 

*  Perhaps  the  best  close  coal-stoTe  yet  invented,  is  Clark'H  Patent  Ventilatiog 
Stove,  now  adopted  in  moat  of  the  common  eohoola  about  Boston.  This  si 
composed  of  two  cylinders  :  tbe  inner  one  lined  with  fire-briot,  in  which  the  fire  is 
made ;  and  the  outer  one  of  sheet-iron,  with  a  perforated  top,  and  a  regulator  upon 
It,  rising  and  falling  at  plea^ 
The  lower  part  of  the  outer 
chamber  Elands  ov  er  an  air  box 
iit  pipe  Lonnect*  d  directly  "witb 
the  open  an-  nhde  the  npper 
part  adnuts  the  air  jato  the 
room  through  the  perforated 
openings  lalhiawaj  the  tpice 
bttaeen  the  two  cjlmdera  lu= 
cornea  an  air  chamber  drawiu, 
a  conatant  supply  of  frtoh  cold 
on-  from  out  of  donra  and  dis- 
tributmg  it  in  a  geni.^ 
in  the  room  Fig  S15  a,  sbon 
the  Ulterior  chamber  with  uj 
ward  CDirent  of  warm  air    ar 
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The  open  fireplace  is  the  most  agreeable  and  hcaltiiful  mode 
of  warming  an  apartment,  and  next  to  this,  tlie  grate  with  air- 
chamber  behind  or  along  side  of  it,  to  admit  a  warm  supply  of 
piire  air.  Whoevei'  can  afford  these  means  of  warming  and 
ventilating  an  apartment  {in  connection  with  the  cbimncy-valve) 
should  never  be  persuaded  to  introduce  a  stove,  of  any  kind, 
into  his  room.  Next  to  this  we  rank  the  open  chimney-grate ; 
and  nearly  as  good,  and  more  economical,  is  the  stcme-ffrate, 
with  air-chamber  within  it,  connected  with  the  open  air  by  a 
pipe,  and  with  the  room  by  small  openings  near  the  top. 
These  are  made  in  several  forms,  but  Fig.  316 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  general  appear- 
ance. Connected  with  Amott's  chimney-valve, 
such  a  stove-grate  will  warm  a  room  nearly  as 
'  pleasantly  as  an  open  fire. 
[Hg.  310.]  It  should  be  remembered,  in  adopting  any 

grates  or  stoves  of  this  kind,  that  their  efficacy  in  ventilating  a 
room  depends  mainly  on  the  introduction  at  the  same  time  of  ti 
chimney-valve,  register,  or  other  opening,  at  the  top  of  the  room^ 
in  order  to  carry  off  a  stream  of  bad  air,  and  to  afford  a  space 
for  the  entrance  of  an  equivalent  stream  of  pure,  warm  air. 
For  a  room  full  of  air  may  be  likened  to  a  bottle  or  jar  full  of 
water :  you  cannot  ponr  more  fresh  water  in  unless  you  provide 
also  an  escape,  somewhere,  for  a  part  of  that  which  already 

Fig.  315,  b,  the  outside  of  the  stave  willi  the  regulator  open.  For  a.  hall  or  passage, 
thia  Btove  is  nearly  perfect    It  may  be  had  at  Chilsoo'a,  in  Sew  York  and  Bcskm, 

We  know  that  there  are  few  "notions'  of  which  our  people  are  fooiJcr  thai. 
Hooes—o!  all  descriptions— but  we  protest  against  them  boldly  and  unceasingly. 
Close  Bf OTes  are  not  agreeable,  for  Ihey  imprison  all  the  cheerfulness  of  the  fireside ; 
and  tbey  are  not  ecoDomieal,  for  though  they  save  fuel  they  make  large  doctor's  bilb 
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occupies  it.  And  witli  such  as  aiTangement  as  we  have  here 
suggested,  viz.  the  fresh  air  brought  in  wann  at  the  bottom 
of  the  room  through  the  fireplace,  gi-ate,  or  stove,  and  the  bad 
air  carried  off  at  the  top  of  the  room  through  a  chimney-valve, 
an  insensible  but  complete  ventilation  is  kept  up,  in  any  room 
of  moderate  size,  without  any  trouble,  and  which  will  secure 
the  constant  purity  and  salubrity  of  the  air  to  be  breathed. 
Lamentable  indeed  must  be  the  perveraeness  of  those  cogni- 
zant of  these  facts,  who  will  still  neglect  so  simple  and  cheap  a 
means  of  securing  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  and  ■wholesome  air 
for  the  lungs. 

Embksoh's  Ventilatoes.  The  simple  means  of  ventilation 
already  described,  by  means  of  the  chimney  and  fireplace  is,  oi 
course,  one  calcidated  to  be  used  solely  in  connection  with 
chimney-fines,  and  at  seasons  of  the  year  when  lires  are  needed. 
It  is  true,  for  the  most  part,  that  it  is  at  such  seasons  that  venti- 
lation is  most  important,  because  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  the  Venetian  blind,  with  the  open  window,  is 
the  active  ventilator  of  most  of  our  apartmeiits.  A  difficulty, 
however,  is  often  experienced  in  upper  rooms  in  summer,  in 
keeping  them  sufficiency  cool. 

This,  however,  is  largely  obviated  by  the  use  of  Emerson's 
ventilator,  which  we  have  already  explained  in  page  191. 

The  operation  of  this  ventilator  depends  neither  upon  fires 
nor  the  chimney-flues,  but  solely  upon  the  action  of  currents  of 
air  on  the  Rector  upon  the  top  of  the  roof.  It  consequently 
ventilates  by  exhausting  the  bad  air  at  all  times,  and  its  action 
is  increased  by  the  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  air 
without  and  within  the  house.  Hence,  it  ventilates  equally 
well  in  summer  and  winter,  and  helps  to  cool  an  apartment 
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in  a  warm  part  of  the  liousc  in  July,  aa  well  as  to  maintain  a 
pure  atmosphere  in  Decemter. 

With  Emerson's  ventilators,  an  air-duct  is  carried  from  any 
room  or  closet  in  the  house  (which  is  to  be  ventilated)  to  the 
attic,  where  it  empties  itself  into  one  or  more  ejectors  placed  on 
the  roof.  These  air-ducts  are  sc[nare  trunks,  or  boxes,  con- 
cealed in  the  walla  of  the  room,  and  opening  into  it  by  two 
apertures  or  valves,  one  near  the  ceiling  of  the  apartment,  and 
the  other  near  the  floor.  These  openings  (about  6  by  12 
inches)  are  closed  or  opened  at  pleasure  by  small  swivel-blinds 
connected  with  cords  and  tassels.  These  blinds  are  small  and 
ornamental ;  they  may  be  placed  in  the  least  conspicuous  part 
of  the  room,  in  the  comer,  or  by  the  side  of  the  chimney- 
breast,  and  painted  like  the  wall,  or  architecturally  deco- 
rated. 

By  opening  the  lower  valve  of  the  air-duct  in  a  room,  the 
lower  sti-atum  of  air  may  be  carried  off  slowly ;  by  opening  the 
valve  at  the  top,  the  upper  current  will  ascend  more  c[nickly, 
thus  affording  means  of  changing  the  air,  more  or  less  rapidly, 
at  wUl.  (See  Fig.  318,  succeeding  page,  where  g  is  the  ejector 
on  the  top  of  the  roof,  connected  with  the  air-ducta  below,  d  the 
blind  or  valve  in  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  and  e  the  same  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  room.) 

If  only  two  or  three  apartments  are  to  be  ventilated,  it  may 
be  sufficiently  well  done  by  the  means  we  have  already  pointea 
out,  viz.  a  supply  of  warm  air  through  an  air-chamber  at  the 
back  of  the  grate  or  fireplace.  But  in  most  cases,  when  this 
apparatus  is  introduced,  it  is  with  a  view  to  warming  and 
ventilating  the  whole  house,  or  a  large  part  of  it.  It  is,  there- 
fore, generally  used  in  connection  with  some  means  of  warming 
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the  bouse  "by  a  single  heating  apparatus  placed  in  the  cellar  or 
basement.  The  beat  mode  of  doing  this,  yet  tnown,  ia  either 
by  a  furnace  or  by  bot  water. 

Headng  lyy  a  Iwtraw  /Mroace.— Hot-air  furnaces  offer  a  very 
complete  means  of  warming  a  house  of  any  size — since,  by 
means  of  hotrair  pipes  and  registers,  one  fire,  in  the  lowest  part 
of  a  house,  may  be  made  to  warm  a  large  column  of  heated  air, 
which,  with  its  natural  tendency  to  rise,  may  be  distributed  to 
every  room  in  the  house. 

But  most  of  the  hot-air  furnaces  hitherto  used  are  open  to 
the  strongest  objections,  on  account  of  their  unwholesomeness. 
They  are  so  constructed  as  to  heat  the  air  by  means  of  a 
surface  of  heated  iron,  raised  to  a  very  high  temperature — often 
quite  red-hot.  Dr.  Ure  has  correctly  remarked  that  as  "  cast-iron 
contains,  besides  the  metal  itself,  more  or  less  carbon,  sulpliur, 
phosphoriM,  and  even  arsenic,  it  is  possible  that  the  smell  of  air 
passed  over  it  in  an  incandescent  state,  may  be  owing  to  some 
of  these  imperfections ;  for  a  quantity  of  noxious  efBuvia,  inap- 
preciably small,  is  capable  of  affecting  not  only  the  olfactory 
nerves,  but  the  pulmonary  organs."* 

Let  us  suppose  a  bouse  heated  by  one  of  these  red-hot  fm-naces, 
on  a  cold  winter's  day,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  deleterious  hot  air  constantly  pouring  into  the  rooms, 
and  no  means  of  ventilation  provided  for  its  escape.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  only  good  constitutions  can  withstand,  even  for  a 
time,  the  injurious  effects  of  the  atmosphere  of  such  a  house. 

*  Many  persona  Euppoae  that  the  objectiona  to  a  furnace  may  be  wholly  obviated 
by  eTaporating  water  in  the  air-chamber.  But  though  this  lessens  the  dryness  of  the 
air  it  ia  a  great  miatake  to  suppose  that  it  reatorca  its  purity. 
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Hot,  stifling,  and  close,  its  atmosphere  produces  languor,  debility, 
headache,  and,  sooner  or  later,  pulmonary  diseases. 

No  furnace  is  fit  for  warming  a  dwelling-house  which  de- 
liverB  the  air  warmer  than  120° — because  air  may  be  heated 
to  that  temperature  by  passing  over  iron,  without  in  the 
least  impairing  its  salubrity;  while,  if  raised  to  150°  or  180°, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  it  is  sure  to  become  gaseous  and 
impure.  Now  a  furnace,  to  perform  its  work  properly,  and 
deliver  warm  air  instead  of  hot  au',  must  be  bo  constructed  ihat, 
in  the  first  place,  the  fire  is  burned  in  a  grate  lined  or  surrounded 
by  fire-brick ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  iron-heater  is 
so  far  above  the  fire  that  it  can  never  become  red-hot,  or  in 
other  words,  raised  to  so  high  a  temperature  as  to  vitiate  the 
air,*  Besides  this,  an  air-chamber  of  large  size,  connected  with 
the  open  air  by  an  air-duct  or  passage  of  twice  the  usual 
dimensions,  should  be  provided,  in  order  that  such  a  volume  of 
fresh  air  is  constantly  introduced  that  it  can  never  become 
raised  to  a  high  temperature  before  it  passes  into  the  room 
above. 

The  best  hotrair  furnace  yet  invented  in  this  country,  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  extends,  is  one  invented  by  Mr,  Chilson, 
of  Boston,  We  have  carefully  examined  several  of  the  best 
patents,  and  found  them  all  objectionable,  from  heating  the  ah- 
too  hot,  whQe  this  (which  we  have  satisfactorily  proved  in  our 
own  residence)  will  deliver  a  large  supply  of  warm  air,  heated 


*  Some  of  tbe  raodera  furnaces  are  constructed  in  direct  violation  of  this  prin- 
dple^witt  tlia  lieater  extending  horisontally — ^exposing  a  part  of  tbe  iroa  dirccflv 
oyer  and  very  near  the  fire,  as  if  contrived  purposeiy  to  make  that  part  red-hot.  It 
is  clear  that  the  higher  above  the  furnace  the  heater  ia,  the  less  it  will  become  heated 
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to  that  temperature  which  warins  the  rooms  agreeahly,  without 
deteriorating  it  in  quality. 

OMlson?8  furnace  has  the  following  naerita : — First,  the  grate, 
or  fireplace,  is  lined  with  fire-hrick,  so  that  the  sides  can  never 
be  made  red-hot:  second,  the  heater,  or  iron-surface  which 
warms  the  air,  is  placed  high  <^ov6  the  fire,  and  the  snrfiice 
which  takes  the  heat  is  so  extended  (by  causing  the  draught  to 
pass  through  a  series  of  pipes  before  going  into  the  chimney) 
that  no  part  of  it  becomes  violently  heated.  Third,  from  the 
arrangement  of  the  gi-ate,  a  very  small  quantity  of  coals  may  be 
burned  in  it,  rendering  it  economical. 

Fig.  317  shows  a  section  of 
Chilson's  furnace,  but  the  air- 
chamber  formed  by  the  brick- 
wall  which  suiTuunds  it,  is  re- 
presented much  smaller  than 
it  is  usually  built — about  8  feet 
square  being  required  for  a  fur- 
nace of  moderate  size.  Cold  air 
is  represented  ai  entering  vu 
the  side— though  it  i?  frequent- 
ly bivught  in  beneath  the  fui- 
nace,  and,  passing  round  and 
over  the  furnace,  goes  out  in  the  direction  of  the  llack  an-ou-s 
through  warm-air  pipes  leading  to  the  different  rooms  of  the 
hunse.  The  draught  of  the  furnace  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
shown  by  the  course  of  the  wMfe  arrows  rising  from  tlie  fire, 
passing  through  the  various  arms  of  the  heater,  and,  finally, 
moving  off  through  the  smoke-pipe  into  the  chimney. 

After  a  trial  of  this  furnace  for  five  months,  we  can  safelv 
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commend  it  as  remartable  for  the  purity,  frealiness,  and  mild- 
ness of  the  warm  air  it  delivers,  as  compared  with  half  a  dozen 
other  kinds  now  in  repute,  and  as  capable,  in  connection  with 
suitable  means  of  ventilation  {i.  e.  provision  for  the  escape  of 
the  air  from  the  rooms,  after  it  has  been  breathed),  of  perfectly 
warming  an  entire  house  or  building  of  any  kind,  in  a  whole- 
some and  agreeable  manner.* 

Heabmg  iy  hot  wab&r.  This  is  the  most  healthful  and  perfect 
mode  of  heating  buildings  yet  invented ;  but,  as  it  is  an  expen- 
sive mode,  costing  about  five  times  as  much  as  heating  jy  hot 
air,  it  has,  as  yet,  been  confined  to  town  houses  of  the  first  class, 
in  oar  cities.  There  are  several  modes  of  heating  by  hot 
water,  but  that  to  which  preference  is  as  yet  universally  given, 
in  Kew  York  and  Boston,  is  very  simple.  In  a  spacious  air- 
chamber,  in  the  lower  story  or  cellar,  is  arranged  a  lai^e  coil 
of  pipes  connected  with  a  boiler  in  a  separate  furnace.  These 
pipes  heat  the  first  air  which  flows  into  the  air-chamber  from 
the  outside  of  the  house,  and  which,  after  being  heated,  is 
distributed  through  the  house  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  hot- 
air  furnace. 

*  The  scarcity  of  good  serTanta  is  proverbial  in  America,  and  among  tlio  instancea 
of  the  want  of  judgment  we  may  state  that  of  always  overloading  Ihe  fires  {except 
Da  yerj  cold  diya  !)  The  moat  valuable  Iiinti  therefore,  that  we  can  give  any  house- 
keeper having  a  furnace  of  any  kind  la  this : — when  you  pvovide  a  winter  atock  of 
coal,  buy  also  a  few  loads  of  anthracite  coat  dusl.  Use  this  as  a  maderator  of  the 
furnace,  ia  connection  with  the  damper ;  that  ia,  when  the  fire  is  thoroughly  hght«d 
ia  the  furnace,  have  it  completely  covered  over  with  a  coat  of  the  coal  dusL  AH 
servants  will  attend  to  this,  because  it  savea  them  trouble,  and  we  find  that  the 
coal  only  bums  out  half  as  &sl,  while  the  possibility  of  healing  the  air  too  much  is 
almost  entirely  lessened  by  its  use.  In  other  words,  the  use  of  coal  duet  will  not 
only  save  half  the  amount  of  coal  but  give  a  much  pleosanter  temperature. 
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The  superiority  of  this  mode  consists  in  the  fact,  that  the  air 
which  comes  from  a  hot^water  chamber  is  always  of  a  mild 
and  gentle  heat,  since  it  can  never  be  raised  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture, robbed  of  moisture,  or  injured  in  quality.  Consequently, 
it  is  never  either  hot,  or  loaded  with  the  flamor  of  cast-iron,  both 
of  which  in  many  hot-air  furnaces  so  largely  destroy  and  vitiate 
the  air.  For  this  reason  we  hope  to  see  more  attention  pMd 
to  heating  by  hot  water,  so  that,  if  possible,  it  may  be  rendered 
simple  and  cheap  enough  to  come  within  the  reach  of  persons 
in  moderate  circumstances.* 

By  connecting  Emer- 
son's ^entilitorc  and  ven- 
tiducts "w  ith  ChiKon  s  lir- 
wirmmg  tumace,  or  the 
^  hot  watei  apparatus  we 
have  just  described,  a 
house  ma}  bt  wirmed 
and  ventilated  m  a  ^ery 
complete  manner,  so  as 
to  combine  heilth,  com- 
fort, ind  ec^n-'m-^  m  a 
high  degree 

A  glance  at  Fjg  '18, 
I  the  section  ot  a  house  thus 
waimtd  and  ventilated, 
will  mate  the  whole  plain  in  a  moment  In  this  tgure,  A  is 
the  air-chamber,  with  air-warming  tnmace  or  water-pipes  in 
the  centre.     B  is  the  cold-air  pipe,  leading  from  the  open  air  to 

*  Perkiaa's  hot-wnter  ejatera,  and  various  other  modes,  havo  been  tried  in  tJiia 
twuntry,  but  iiave  met  witli  Jitlle  approbation. 
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the  bottom  of  the  air-chamber,  A.  0,  C,  are  air-warming  pipes, 
conveying  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  ■warm  air  to  every  room  in 
the  house,  or  hj  shutting  the  register  in  any  room,  to  all  but 
that  room.  On  the  side  of  the  room  opposite  where  the  warm 
air  enters,  are  two  ventiducts,  square  boxes  concealed  in  the 
wall  or  partition,  and  running  up  and  terminating  in  the  ejector 
on  the  roof,  G.  These  ventiducts  have  two  valves  or  openings 
in  the  room,  I>  and  E — the  former  near  the  ceiling,  and  the 
latter  near  the  floor.  By  means  of  these,  the  whole  air  of  the 
room  can  be  equally  ventilated,  or  the  lower  and  upper  part 
separately.  When  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  low,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  ventilate  and  yet  raise  the  temperature,  the  lower 
valve  or  blind  in  the  ventiduct  is  opened.  "Wlien  the  room  is 
warm  and  it  is  desirable  both  to  ventilate  and  cool  it,  open  the 
upper  valve  also.* 

It  is  in  th^e  particulars — that  the  warm  air  is  introduced 
on  the  side  of  the  room  appodte  to  the  ventiduct,  that  there 
are  openings  for  regulating  the  temperature  as  well  ae  the 
salubrity  of  the  air,  and  that  the  process  goes  on  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  action  of  the  fire  in  a  flue — that  Emerson's 
Yentilator,  combined  with  a  proper  heating  apparatus,  is  superior 
to  the  more  simple,  though  highly  useful,  fireplace  and  chimney- 
valve.  The  greater  satisfaction  of  having  the  whole  house 
warmed  and  ventilated  by  one  combined  apparatus,  instead  of 
being  at  the  trouble  and  exposure  of  many  fires,  will  undoubtedly 
bring  the  system  into  general  use.f 

*  We  advige  those  of  ovir  renders  intereBted  Id  this  subject  to  call  at  the  Warming 
and  Ventilating  Warehouse  of  Messrs.  Chilson,  AJlen,  Walker  4  Co,  351  Broadway, 
New  York,  wherii  they  may  Bce  Emerson's  and  other  apparatus  in  operation. 

I  We  bare  a  great  love  of  the  cheerful,  open  fireplace,  with  the  genial  expression 
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The  difference  between  a  hoiase  warmed  and  ventilated  in 
this  manner,  and  one  wanned  in  the  ordinary  way,  is  not  a 
triiling  one, — whether  we  consider  it  in  respect  to  permanent 
health  fnlneas,  or  the  mere  pleasure  of  sensation  at  the  moment, 
I^e  lassitude,  the  debility,  the  blanched  complexions,  which 
invariably  result  from  the  pemiciooa  habit  of  heating  a  house 
by  furnaces  or  stoves,  with  the  fireplaces  all  closed  (as  they 
generally  are),  and  no  means  of  ventilation,  would  cease,  and 
persons,  living  in  the  same  houses  after  the  introduction  of 
proper  ventilating  apparatus,  would  be  surprised  at  the  elas- 
ticity, freshness,  and  purity  of  the  air,  always  changing,  and  yet 
always  of  an  agreeable  temperature.  There  are  many  persons, 
who  have  been  at  great  pains  and  cost  to  warm  their  houses, 
and  after  having  done  every  thing  "  to  make  the  house  comforta- 
ble," in  the  way  of  heating  it,  find  that  there  is  something 
oppressive  and  distressing  about  the  very  "  comfort"  they  have 
achieved.  This  is  wholly  owing  to  the  want  of  fresh  an-, 
arising  from  the  total  neglect  of  all  means  of  ventilation.  If 
they  would  but  consider  for  a  moment,  that  the  house  itself  must 
hreathe,  by  means  of  its  current  of  fi-esh  air  coming  in,  and  its 
current  of  bad  air  going  out,  or  they  cannot  breathe  easily  and 

of  soul  in  ils  ruddy  blaze,  and  the  wcaltii  of  liome  associaf  iooa  that  surround  its  time- 
honored  hearth.  All  the  perfection  of  tlie  best  ejstem  of  heating  and  ventilating 
doea  not,  therefore,  banish  from  our  minds  the  desire  for  an  open  firo  in  tie  living- 
room.  However  perfect  the  active  iitHtes,  hot  water  or  hot  air,  may  be  in  the  other 
apartments,  we  must  have  a  little  of  the  living  soul — the  glow  of  the  hearth— there. 
The  perfection  of  modem  comfort,  therefore,  we  consiJcr  this  ;  that  the  whole  house 
be  well  warmed  and  ventilated  by  the  apparatus  we  have  deaoribed,  with  the  es- 
eeption  of  a  wood  fire  in  the  Eitting-room.  The  genial  temperature  of  the  real  of 
tlie  house  will  make  it  necessary  only  to  bum  an  October  fire  there  ;  but  that  will 
give  a  look  of  life  to  a  house  that  would  seem  cheerless  without  it. 
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